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Abstract 


The present study based on the concepts of ‘charisma’ and ‘charismatic 
leadership’, formulated by Max Weber, it makes a comparative analysis of the political 
leadership of Muhammad Ali Jinnah and Jawaharlal Nehru in colonial and postcolonial 
period of South Asia. Both played paramount roles in the freedom struggle of India and 
Pakistan. They struggled to achieve the independence from the British administration, but 
in the final phase they decided to partition India into two states on ideological basis. Both 
these leaders possessed outstanding leadership qualities and charisma, and thus were able 
to achieve their goals. There were manifold features which were common in their 
personalities however; there were also dissimilarities which made them unique in their 
own styles of Leadership. This study tries to find answer to the following queries: What 
were the main characteristics of Jinnah and Nehru’s leadership; what similarities and 
dissimilarities of Jinnah and Nehru’s ideas and action; what were challenges and response 
of these leaders in colonial and post-colonial period; and how far they succeeded in 
achieving their goals. The underlying hypothesis of the study is that both Jinnah and 
Nehru were contemporary political leaders and achieve their goals but Jinnah did it 
singlehandedly. Therefore, the present study will help in understanding the role of Jinnah 
and Nehru as charismatic leaders in the freedom struggle of Indo-Pakistan. This 
comparative work will help to understand their style and politics. This study has been 
structured in a theoretical frame work of charisma to describe the role of Jinnah and 
Nehru as charismatic leaders in Indian politics. In order to understand this comparative 
study, the ‘Theory of Charisma’ by Max Weber has been applied on the political 
leadership of Jinnah and Nehru. In this study the historical, descriptive and analytical 
methods have been applied and in the support of the argument primary and secondary 


sources have been utilized. 
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Introduction 


This comparative work epitomizes the role of charismatic leadership of two major 
political leaders, in the South Asian history, Muhammad Ali Jinnah and Jawaharlal 
Nehru. The role of these both charismatic leaders is mooted; this comparative work 
provides us information about their political strategies, capabilities and role against the 
Colonial rule in India. Moreover, this comparative study is also revealed that who was the 
most successful leader in his leadership style and charisma. 

In order to understand this comparative study, the “Theory of Charisma’ by Max 
Weber has been applied on the leadership of Jinnah and Nehru. This study tries to find 
answer to the following queries: What were the main characteristics of Jinnah and 
Nehru’s leadership; what similarities and dissimilarities in their ideas and actions; what 
were challenges and responses of these two leaders in colonial and post-colonial period; 
and how far they succeeded in achieving their goals? 

Before this comparative study a lot of works have been done on Jinnah and Nehru 
separately, but there are less number of works available which focus on charismatic 
leadership of Jinnah and Nehru. There is not a single comparative work available on their 
political leadership. First time, in this present study the crucial role of charismatic 
leadership of Jinnah and Nehru has been highlighted. This study has been structured in a 
theoretical frame work of charisma to describe the role of Jinnah and Nehru as 
charismatic leaders in South Asian history. The historical, descriptive and analytical 
methods have been applied and in the support of argument, documental record and 


archival data has been utilized. The present work has been produced mainly from primary 
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and secondary sources. 

Therefore, the present comparative study will help in understanding the role of 
Jinnah and Nehru as charismatic leaders in the freedom struggle of Indo-Pakistan. This 
comparative work will help the reader to understand their styles, methodologies, tactics, 
task management, goal orientation and political leadership. 

Jinnah and Jawaharlal have a great place in the modern history of South Asia. 
Both were the great leaders of the South Asia and had the world wide repute. Their 
leadership had known as the charismatic leadership during the freedom struggle of Indo- 
Pakistan. The ways and methods of their political leadership were different from each 
other. 

But more interestingly this comparative research work is focused on the two 
political rivals and on their similarities and dissimilarities during their political 
interaction. Jinnah became able to establish a separate State of Pakistan due to the failure 
of political leadership of Gandhi, Nehru and the All India National Congress. Both the 
charismatic leaders served their respected communities with almost great success and 
courage. As compare to Jinnah, Nehru could not achieve some great goals, like unity of 


India, Hindu-Muslim settlements etc. 


Jinnah and Nehru both are considered as the main stream political leaders in 
South Asian History. Jinnah was born as a sick child and after a few months he gained his 
sound health. In his childhood he was loved by his parents as their first born child. 
During his school going days he was a restless student. As a boy, Jinnah lived for a time 


in Bombay with his aunt and attended the school in Bombay. In Karachi, he attended the 


Sindh-Madrasa-tul-Islam and the Christian Missionary Society High School. In 1892, Sir 
Frederick Leigh Croft (1860-1930), a business associate of Jinnah Bhai Poonja, offered 
young Jinnah an apprenticeship with his firm, Graham’s shipping and Trading Company. 
But later on he changed his mind and studied law from Lincoln’s inn.! 

Nehru described his childhood as a “sheltered and uneventful one.” He grew up in 
an atmosphere of privilege at wealthy homes including a large palatial estate called the 
Anand Bhawan. His father had him educated at home by private governesses and tutors. 
Nehru went to England along with his family for schooling at Harrow and later joined the 
Trinity College, Cambridge in October 1907, and graduated with an honours degree in 
natural science in 1910. After completing his degree in 1910, Nehru went to London and 
stayed there for two years for law studies at the Inns of Court School of Law (Inner 
Temple). Nehru passed his bar examinations in 1912 and was admitted to the English bar. 
Nehru came back in 1912 and his involvement in nationalist politics gradually replaced 
his legal practice in the coming years. 

Jinnah became able to settle down his professional career as a lawyer in India. 
Jinnah started his political career as a nationalist from the platform of All India National 
Congress. After the 1‘ World War, Jinnah was struggling in the Congress due to his 
constitutional methods, which were not acceptable for the Indians at that time. Both 
political leaders served for the rights of Indians masses against the Colonial rule. Both the 
charismatic political leaders served their country and their respective communities with 


different political approaches and the methodologies. 


' Riaz Ahmad, Quaid-i-Azam Muhmmad Ali Jinnah: The Formative Years, 1892-1920. 
(Islamabad: NICHR, 1988) 29. See also, Rizwan Ahmad, Quaid-i-Azam: Ibtidai Tees Saal. 
(Urdu) (Karachi: n.p.) 80-81, 88-89. 
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There has been a number of research works produced which throw light on the 
political life of Jinnah and Nehru. But there are a few books which discussed Jinnah and 
Nehru as charismatic leaders. Most of the books are either related to the one charismatic 


personality or indirectly throw light on their political life and struggle. 


Though some of these researchers gave their opinion on the charismatic 
leadership of Jinnah and Nehru, and highlighted the circumstances which led to the 
Jinnah and Nehru as charismatic leaders during the freedom struggle of India and the 
Pakistan. Yet, either they superfluously talked about Jinnah and Nehru or they lacked 
important documental material to support their views. In the present study a number of 
important primary sources and documents have been used to support the argument. 


Review of Literature 


The role of Jinnah and Nehru in the freedom struggle of Indo-Pakistan is a 
valuable asset in South Asian Historiography. But, the comparative role of both 
charismatic leaders is needed to be highlight. There is not a single comparative work 
available on the role of Jinnah and Nehru during the freedom struggle of Indo-Pakistan. 
A number of scholars wrote on their social, political and religious aspect of life. But very 
few of them have discoursed to the charismatic political leadership of Jinnah and Nehru. 
However, there are several books and research works available which help us to 


understand their charismatic political leadership. 


Work of Sikandar Hayat? illustrated Quaid-i-Azam as a charismatic leader during 
the freedom movement of Pakistan. The author has applied Max Weber’s ‘Theory of 
Charisma’ on the leadership of Jinnah during the struggle for the creation of Pakistan. He 
has tried to prove that Jinnah’s personality was embraced of all the main characteristics 
of a charismatic leader, particularly the ‘personality and situation factor’, which thereby 
enabled him to achieve his goal. The author answers several questions concerning the 
process through which Jinnah was able to get the popular support of an overwhelming 
majority of the Muslims of India in a very short period of time for his cause. It also 
provides a detailed and systematic analysis of his leadership during the crises-ridden 
decade of 1937-47. Although he has been acknowledged as a charismatic leader before, 
but no previous study has highlighted his leadership in the methodology of charisma. 

Several prominent historians and scholars have recognized Jinnah to be a 
charismatic leader including Waheed-uz-Zaman,* Sharif-ul-Mujahid,* R. J. Moore,> 
Muhammad Iqbal Chawla® Stanley Wolpert’ and my M.Phil. Thesis.* Contrarily, some 
historians discussed the charismatic leadership of Quaid-i-Azam in different styles as like 


Z. A. Suleri,’, A. A. Ravoof,!° S. A. Lateef,'' M. H. Saiyid,!* G. Allana,!’ Muhammad 


? Sikander Hayat, The Charismatic Leader: Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah and the Creation of 
Pakistan (Karachi: Oxford University Press, 2008). 
3 Waheed-uz-Zaman, Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah: Myth and Reality (Islamabad: National 
Institute of Historical and Cultural Research, 1985). 
4 Sharif-ul-Mujahid, Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah: Studies in Interpretation (Karachi: Quaid-i-Azam Academy, 
1981). 
> R. J. Moore, ‘Jinnah and the Pakistan Demand’, Modern Asian Studies, Vol. 17, No. 4 (1983) 529-561. 
® Muhammad Iqbal Chawla, Wavell and the Dying Days of the Raj (Karachi: Oxford University Press, 
2011). 
T Stanley Wolpert, Jinnah of Pakistan (New York: Oxford University Press, 1984). 
8 Ghulam Shabbir, Jinnah and Gandhi: A Comparative Study in Political Leadership (Lahore: Unversity of 
the Punjab, 2014). 
° Z. A. Sulehri, My Leader (Lahore: Nawa-i-Waat Press, 1973). 
10 A. A. Ravoof, Meet Mr Jinnah (Lahore: Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 1955. 
‘| Syed Abdul Lateef, The Great Leader (Lahore: Lion Press, 1961). 
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Noman,'* Khalid bin Sayeed,!> Saleem M. M. Qureshi,'© Abdul Hamid,’ H.V.Hodson,'® 
Z.A. Zaidi!’ and Ian Talbot”’. They propounded the leadership of Jinnah as redemptive 
nature leadership, which led to his followers towards the success of their goal orientation. 
Some other historians postulated the political leadership of Jinnah as, ‘he struggled for 
power as a leader’. After attaining the power, he started his bargaining with the Colonial 
power and Congress. He wanted to become the sole spokesman of all Indian Muslims. 
This hypothesis was adopted by B. A. Ambedkar,”! William Metz 7” and Aysha Jalal.7° 
No doubt there are number of works written on Nehru, he himself was a finest 
writer, especially the work of S. Gopal on Nehru is very important. He wrote three 
volumes biography on his life, Jawaharlal Nehru: A Biography.”* The book starts with 
the birth of Jawaharlal Nehru on the 14th of November, 1889 in Allahabad, and traces 
very briefly the history of Kaul-Nehru’s and how they migrated from Kashmir to the 
United Provinces. The author brings out the aspects of Nehru’s personality when he was 


a young boy — shy, not clear in thoughts, “showed no signs of fire inside him and 


? Matlubul Hassan Saiyid, Mohammad Ali Jinnah: A Political Study (Karachi: Elite Publishers Ltd, 1970). 
3G. A. Allana, Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah: The story of a Nation (Lahore: Ferozsons, 1967). 

4 Muhammad Noman, Muslim India: Rise and Growth of the All-India Muslim League (Allahabad: 
Kitabistan, 1942). 

5 Khalid Bin Sayeed, Pakistan: The Formative Phase 1857-1948 (Karachi: Oxford University Press, 
2007). 

© Saleem. M. M. Qureshi, Jinnah and the Making of a Nation (Karachi: Council for Pakistan Studies, 
1969). 

7 Abdul Hamid, On Understanding the Quaid-i-Azam (Lahore: National Committee for Birth Centenary 
Celebration of Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah, 1977). 

8H. V. Hodson, The Great Divide (London: Hutchinson, 1969). 

°Z. A. Zaidi, ‘Aspects of the Development of Muslim League Policy, 1937-1947’. 

20 Tan Talbot, India and Pakistan: Inventing the Nation (London: Arnold, 2000). 

21B, R. Ambedkar, Pakistan or the Partition of India (Bombay: Thaker & Co, 1946). 

2 William S. Metz, The Political Career of Mohammad Ali Jinnah (Karachi: Oxford University Press, 
2010). 

23 Ayesha Jalal, The Sole Spokesman: Jinnah, the Muslim League and the Demand for Pakistan 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University press, 1985). 

4 Sarvepalli Gopal, Jawaharlal Nehru: A Biography. Vols. 03 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1976-1984). 
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generally bored” and overspending his father’s money and more often being in debt. It 
makes for an amusement to read that “at the Bar examinations, Jawaharlal just managed 
to pass” and when next year he passed the finals, Motilal wrote to him: “I do not look 
upon it as a great achievement”. This book is as much about the Indian independence 
movement as much about Jawaharlal Nehru. It took me a lot of time to read the first 
volume, not only because lot of chapters regarding the government structure were 
difficult for me, but also because I made my own notes — making it easier for me to 
quickly wade through the important points at a later date. The first volume covers the 
period 1889-1947 in 398 pages, second one covers the period 1947-1956 in 346 pages 
and the third one covers 1956-1964 in 336 pages. Another great achievement of S. Gopal 
is that he collected the valuable documents under the title of Selected Works of 
Jawaharlal Nehru.*> He compiled the important documents like, letters, speeches and 
statements etc. In his both works he debated all the traits of a charismatic leader, but he 
did not apply the theory of charisma on the leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The two prominent woks of Jawaharlal Nehru, like, Discovery of India*® and An 
Autobiography”’ both are the valuable primary sources of his time. Michael Brecher 
wrote on the charismatic leadership of Nehru and in his account he declared him as a 
charismatic leader.”* This book is unique in illuminating and comparing the charismatic 
role of two political leaders, Jawaharlal Nehru and David Ben-Gurion, along with 


assessments of many other 20th century political leaders. Its aim is to enrich our 


25 Sarvepalli Gopal, (ed.) Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru, Series 1, Vols 01-14 (New Delhi: 
Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, 1987). 
26 Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India (London: Meridian Books, 1946). 
27 Jawaharlal Nehru, An Autobiography (London: The Bodley Head, 1936). 
28 Michael Brecher, Political Leadership and Charisma: Nehru, Ben-Gurion, and Other 20th Century 
Political Leaders: Intellectual Odyssey I (Montreal: McGill University, 2016). 
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knowledge of an important dimension of global politics: charismatic leadership. The 
central role of political leaders in shaping the behaviour of states has been universally 
recognized since the political systems of antiquity in East Asia, the Middle East, and 
Europe. 

Frank Moraes”? provides here the fullest exposition of both available to date. 
Nehru’s association with Gandhi, who knew that when he was gone, Jawaharlal would 
speak his language, is the core of book, offering stunning evidence of Gandhi’s abilities 
as catalyst, leader, inspirer, sage politician. The influence of the West on Nehru through 
education at Harrow and Cambridge, through later travel and study, and doubtless 
through the home struggle, brought the conviction that nationalism was not enough, but 
that India must become part of the world stream, with the concept of Marxist theory 
wedded to democracy as a framework for progress. The internal clashes in the latter days 
are considered the trials with Jinnah, who plead for Pakistan 

Stanley Wolpert? has laboured at length to develop a_ straightforward 
chronological narrative of Nehru’s life and career birth in an affluent lawyer's family, 
education at Harrow and Cambridge, meteoric ascent in nationalist politics as a protégé 
of the Mahatma, marriage, friendships, Partition, prime ministerial glory, humiliating war 
with China, death. But his book consists almost entirely of extensive quotes from Nehru’s 
correspondence, diaries and speeches, and the recollections of contemporaries, so that his 
personages are defined largely by what they said and wrote, rather than by what they did. 
The bloodlessness of the resultant narrative is made worse by Wolpert’s failure to analyse 


any of Nehru’s achievements. 


2° Frank Moraes, Jawaharlal Nehru (New York: MacMillan, 1957). 
3° Stanley Wolpert, Nehru: Tryst with Destiny (New York: Oxford University Press, 1996). 
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M. J. Akber*! examines with great perception the social and cultural milieu in 
which Nehru grew up, giving a fascinating picture of the man behind the public figure. 
Drawing on a wealth of material released from British government records and on 
Nehru's life against the background of volatile political forces that have dominated 
twentieth-century India, Akbar provides a unique insight into the years of struggle, loss 
and, ultimately, achievement. The last hundred years have seen the growth of a new 
independent nation of vast complexity, both political and social: the architect of that 
nation was Jawaharlal Nehru. One of India's foremost journalists, M.J. Akbar, has written 
a superb biography without the citing the references of important documents and with bit 
a biased attitude. 

There are number of historians and scholars have written on the political services 
of Jinnah, Gandhi and Jawaharlal like, Joseph J. Doke,*? Romain Rolland,** B. R 
Ambedkar,*4 Jawaharlal Nehru,*> Louise Fischer,*° D.G.Tendulkar,*? Begum Qudsia 


Zaidi,*® Haridas T. Mazumdar,*? N. K. Bose,*” Pyarelal Nayyar,*! Bal. Ram Nanda,” 


31M. J. Akbar, Nehru: The Making of India (New Delhi: Rolli Books, 2002). 
32 Joseph J. Doke, M. K. Gandhi: An Indian Patriot in South Africa (Varanasi: Khil Bharat Sarva Seva 
Sangh Prakashan, 1909). 
33 Romain Rolland, Mahatma Gandhi: The Man who Became One with the Universal Being (London: Allen 
and Unwin, 1924). 
34B. R. Ambedkar, What Congress and Gandhi Have Done to the Untouchables (Bombay: Thacker & Co., 
1945). 
35 Jawaharlal Nehru, Mahatma Gandhi. (Calcutta: Signet Press, 1949). 
3° Louise Fischer, The Life of Mahatma Gandhi. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950). 
37D, G. Tendulkar, Mahatma: Mahatma: Life of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, 1-08 Vols. (New Delhi: 
Publication Division, 1952). 
38 Begum Qudsia Zaidi, Our Bapu. (Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House, 1952). 
3° Haridas T. Muzumdar, Mahatma Gandhi: Peaceful Revolutionary. (London: Charles Scribner’s Ltd, 
1952). 
40N. K. Bose, My Days with Gandhi. (Calcutta: Nishana, 1953). 
41 Pyarelal Nayyar, Mahatma Gandhi 1-10 Vols. (Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House, 1956). 
# Bal Ram Nanda, Mahatma Gandhi: A Biography (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1958). 
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Ranjee Shahani,*? Rabindranath Tagore,*4 Shriman Narayan,*> Geoffrey Ashe,*° G. D. 
Birla,*” Chandran D. S. Devanesen,*® J. M. Upadhyaya, * Kripalani J. B,°° and Raghavan 


Iyer,>! 


all considered him as a Great leader and appreciated his leadership abilities. Most 
of these historians and scholars were much closed with Gandhi and they are considered 
the primary source in this respect. These historians and scholars are arranged in their 
publications order from 1940 to 1970. They discussed Gandhi as ‘Mahatma’ (the pure 
soul) and ‘Bapu’ (father and in other words as a great leader) which is consider in the 
modern terms as a divine gift, in other words we can say it “charisma”. Gandhi was 
discussed by them as a great leader during the freedom struggle for India. He was not 
only considered the political leader but also considered the religious thinker and guru for 
his followers. As the divinity of Gandhi has concerned he was considered the 
supernatural leader by his followers. They all considered Jawaharlal Nehru as a political 
heir of Gandhi and discussed Jinnah as a great opponent of these two personalities. But 
none of these writers had applied the Max Weber’s “Theory of Charisma” on Gandhi. 
But in these research works all the characteristic being a charismatic leader of Jinnah, 


Gandhi and Nehru have been discussed. These research works have the importance as the 


basic source of information about life and achievements of Jinnah, Gandhi and Nehru. 


43 Ranjee Shahani, Mr. Gandhi (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1961). 

“4 Rabindranath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi (Santiniketan: Visva-Bharati, 1963). 

45 Shriman Narayan, ed., The Selected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, 5 vols. (Ahmedabad: Navajivan, 1968). 
46 Geoffrey Ashe, Gandhi: A Study in Revolution (London: William Heinemann Ltd, 1968). 

47 G. D. Birla, In the Shadow of the Mahatma (Bombay: Vakils, 1968). 

48 Chandran D. S. Devanesen, The Making of the Mahatma (New Delhi: Orient Longmans, 1969). 

4 J. M. Upadhyaya, Mahatma Gandhi: A Teacher’s Discovery (Ahmedabad: Navajivan, 1969). 

© Kripalani J. B, Gandhi: His life and Thought (New Delhi: Publication Division, 1970). 

5! Raghavan Iyer, The Moral and Political Thought of Mahatma Gandhi (New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 1973). 
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The second group of the historians and scholars has comprised of according to 
their order of publication from 1970s to till date. George Woodcock,” John Catling 
Allen,*? Margaret Chatterjee,°* Ramashray Roy,°> Maureen Swan,° B. R. Nanda,*” 
Bhikhu Parekh,°® James D. Hunt,*? Rashmi Sudha Puri,’ Judith M. Brown,*®! Catherine 


Ingram,” Pyarelal and Sushila Nayar,® Dietmar Rothermund,™ Johan Galtung,® Martin 


Green,©° M. M. Juneja,°’ Mark Thomson,® Dennis Dalton,°? K. Balasubramanian,’° 


Asghar Ali Engineer,’! Sabyasachi Bhattacharya,’* Ishwar C. Harris,’> Narayan Desai,” 


Christopher Martin,’ Joseph S. Alter,”© Stanley Wolpert,’’ Charles J. Shields,’* and 


5? George Woodcock, Gandhi (London: Fontana, 1972). 
>3 John Catling Allen, Mahatma Gandhi (Amersham: Houlton, 1975). 
>4 Margaret Chatterjee, Gandhi’s Religious Thought (New Delhi: Macmillan, 1983). 
5 Ramashray Roy, Self and Society: A Study in Gandhian Thought (New Delhi: Sage, 1984). 
5° Maureen Swan, Gandhi: The South African Experience (Johannesburg: Ravan Press, 1985). 
57 B. R. Nanda, Gandhi and His Critics (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1985). See also, Gandhi: Pan- 
Islamism, Imperialism and Nationalism (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1989). 
58 Bhikhu Parekh, Gandhi's Political Philosophy: A Critical Examination. (London: The MacMillan Press, 
1989). 
» James D. Hunt, Gandhi and the Nonconformists (New Delhi: Promilla, 1986). 
© Rashmi Sudha Puri, Gandhi on War and Peace. (New York: Praeger, 1987). 
6! Judith M. Brown, Gandhi: Prisoner of Hope (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1989). 
® Catherine Ingram, In the Footsteps of Gandhi: Conversations with Spiritual Social Activists (Berkeley: 
Parallax, 1990). 
63 Pyarelal and Sushila Nayar, In Gandhiji’s Mirror (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1991). 
4 Dietmar Rothermund, Mahatma Gandhi: An Essay in Political Biography (New Delhi: Manohar, 1991). 
6 Johan Galtung. The Way Is the Goal: Gandhi Today (Ahmedabad: Gujarar Vidyapith, 1992). 
6° Martin Green, Gandhi: Voice of a New Age Revolution (New York: Continuum, 1993). 
67 M. M. Juneja, The Mahatma and the Millionaire. (Hissar: Modern Publishers, 1993). 
68 Mark Thomson, Gandhi and His Ashrams. (Bombay: Popular, 1993). 
© Dennis Dalton, Mahatma Gandhi: Nonviolent Power in Action (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1993). 
7 K, Balasubramanian (comp.), Directory of Gandhian Constructive Workers (New Delhi: Gandhi Peace 
Foundation, 1996). 
™ Asghar Ali Engineer, ed. Gandhi and Communal Harmony (New Delhi: Gandhi Peace Foundation, 
1997). 
® Sabyasachi Bhattacharya. The Mahatma and the Poet: Letters and Debates between Gandhi and Tagore, 
1915-194]. (New Delhi: National Book Trust, 1997). 
® Ishwar C. Harris, Gandhians in Contemporary India: The Vision and the Visionaries (Lewiston, NY: The 
Edwin Mellen Press, 1998). 
™ Narayan Desai, My Gandhi (Ahmedabad: Navajivan, 1999). 
® Christopher Martin, Mohandas Gandhi (Lerner Publishing Group, 2000). 
7 Joseph S. Alter, Gandhi’s Body: Sex, Diet, and the Politics of Nationalism (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2000). 
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Rajmohan Gandhi,” these all have discussed the Gandhi and Nehru as great leaders, and 
they used the different theories of leadership to discuss them as the mentor of their 
followers. But, no one has even attempted to apply the ‘Theory of Charisma’ on Gandhi 
and Nehru. These all works highlighted the characteristics of Gandhi and Nehru which 
led them towards charismatic leadership. No doubt, these books have a great importance 


as primary and secondary sources on Jinnah, Gandhi and Nehru. 


Now at the end there is third group of historians and scholars, they discussed 
Gandhi as a charismatic leader of his time in India, Like Ann Ruth and Dorothy 
Willner,®° Richard R. Fagen,*! Reinhard Bendix,®* Dennis Dalton,®? Robert E. 
Klitgaard,** David G. Mandelbaum,®° George P. Boss,*° Jones and Pittman,®’ B. M. 


Bass,*® Iqbal Narain and Asha Kaushik.®? William L. Gardner and Bruce J. Avolio,”’ 


™ Stanley Wolpert, Gandhi’s Passion: The Life and Legacy of Mahatma Gandhi (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2001). 
78 Charles J. Shields, Mohandas K. Gandhi: Overcoming Adversity (Chelsea House Publishers, 2002). 
” Rajmohan Gandhi, The Good Boatman: A Portrait of Gandhi (New Delhi: Viking, 1995) and The Man, 
His people, and the Empire. (London: Haus Publishing, 2007). 
8° Ann Ruth & Dorothy Willner, “The Rise and Role of Charismatic Leaders,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Studies, vol. 358 (March, 1965). And Ann Ruth Willner, The Spellbinders: 
Charismatic Political Leadership (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1984). 
8! Richard R. Fagen, “Charismatic Authority and the Leadership of Fidel Castro”, The Western Political 
Quarterly, Vol. 18, No. 2, Part 1.275-284. (Jun., 1965). 
82 Reinhard Bendix, “Reflections on Charismatic Leadership”, Asian Survey, Vol. 7, No. 6. 341-352. (Jun., 
1967). 
83 Dennis Dalton, Gandhi: Ideology and Authority, Modern Asian Studies, Vol. 3, No. 4, Gandhi Centenary 
Number. 377-393. (1969). 
84 Robert E. Klitgaard, “Gandhi’s Non-Violence as a Tactic”, Journal of Peace Research, Vol. 8, No. 2 
143-153. (1971). 
85 David G. Mandelbaum, “The Study of Life History: Gandhi”, Current Anthropology, Vol. 14, No. 3 177- 
206. (Jun., 1973). 
86 George P. Boss, “Essential Attributes of the Concept of Charisma”, The Southern Speech 
Communication Journal, 41. 300-313. (1975). 
87 E. E. Jones, & T. S. Pittman, Toward a theory of strategic self-presentation. In J. Suls (Ed.), 
Psychological Perspectives on the Self, Hillsdale, NJ: Erlbaum. 231-262. (1982). 
88 B. M. Bass, Leadership and performance beyond expectations (New York: Free Press,1985) 
8° Iqbal Narain and Asha Kaushik, “Charisma, Ideology And Politics: Gandhi In Indo-Anglian Novels”, 
The Indian Journal of Political Science, Vol. 49, No. 2 .204-220. (April - June 1988). 
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J.M. Beyer,”! P. Magnarella,”” R.J. House,”? Philip Joseph, °4 and Oskari Juurikkala,”° 
They discussed Gandhi as paradigm case of transformational leadership and as a 
transformational leader. He was recognized and harnessed the needs of his followers to 


higher purposes. 


Though some of these writers contributed their opinion over the charismatic 
leadership of Jinnah, Gandhi and Jawaharlal, and highlighted the circumstances which 
led them towards charismatic leadership. Yet either they superfluously talked about it or 
they lacked important documental material to support their views. In the present study a 
number of important primary sources and documents have been used to support the 


argument. 
The Leadership Theory and Charisma: A Theoretical Framework 


The early concept of leadership associated with ‘two major schools of thought’. First, 
‘the environmentalists’ regarded leadership as a product of circumstance and a focus of 
group activities. Second, ‘the personalists’ elucidated ‘leadership in terms of traits that 
enable an individual to obtain respect and obedience’. After World War II, a small group 


of write revived the development of ‘exchange theories’ and ‘expectancy-reinforcement 


°° William L. Gardner &Bruce J. Avolio, “The Charismatic Relationship: A Dramaturgical Perspective”, 
Academy of Management Review, Vol. 23, No. 1, 32-58. (1998). 
°! J.M.Beyer, “Two approaches to studying charismatic leadership: Competing or complementary?” 
Leadership Quarterly, Vol. 10, No. 4, pp. 575-588. (1999). 
°2 P. Magnarella, “Human materialism: A paradigm for analyzing sociocultural system and understanding 
human behavior’, in Cerroni-Long, E.L. (Ed.), Anthropological Theory in North America, Bergin and 
Garvey, Westport, CT. 235-253(1999). 
°3 R.J. House, “Weber and the neo-charismatic leadership paradigm: A response to Beyer”, Leadership 
Quarterly, Vol. 10, No. 4. 563-574. (1999). 
4 Philip Joseph, “Mahatma Gandhi’s Concept of Educational Leadership”, International Journal of 
Economics Business and Management Studies, Vol. 1, No.2. 60-64. (2012). 
°S Oskari Juurikkala, Likeness to the Divinity? Virtues and Charismatic Leadership, Electronic Journal of 
Business Ethics and Organization Studies, Vol. 17, No. 2 (2012). 
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theories’. The most recent developments comprise ‘path goal-theory’ and ‘contingency 
theory’. The earliest writings on leadership were almost exclusively theoretical in nature 


and based on these two schools of thought. 
The theory of leadership emerged as following, 


1. Great Man Theory (1840’s) 

2. Trait Theory (1930’s - 1940s) 

3. Behavioural Theories (1940’s — 1950’s) 

4. Transactional leadership Theories (1970's) 

5. Transformational Leadership Theories (1980’s) 


6. Theory of Charismatic Leadership (1980’s) 


Thomas Carlyle has remarked that “the history of the world was the biography of great 
men.’ The term great man latter on changed into the extraordinary leadership or 
charismatic leadership. Cooley (1902)”’ and Mumford (1906-7). regarded leadership 
‘as a nucleus or focus of group processes’. Mumford (1909)” and Bogardis (1918)! 
maintained that ‘the leader is a product of time, circumstance and that the type of 
leadership a group will accept is determined by the nature of the problems confronting it’. 


Munson, (1921)!°! and Allport (1924)'” regarded ‘leadership as the art of inducing 


°° Thomas Carlyle, On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in History. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1907) 18. 
°7 C.H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order (New Y ork: Scribners, 1902). 
°8 E. Mumford, Origins of Leadership. American Journal of Sociology, 12, 216-240. (1906-07). 
»° E. Mumford, Origins of Leadership (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1909). 
100 E.S. Bogardus, Essentials of Social Psychology (Los Angeles: University of Southern California Press, 
1918). 
101 FW. Munson, The Management of Men (New York: Holt, 1921). 
102 BH. Allport, Social Psychology (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1924). 
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compliance’. Bowden (1926)'°and Bingham (1927)'™ defined leadership in terms of 


ye 


personality and its effects on the group. Schenk (1928 regarded it as a form of 


persuasion. Nash (1929)! held that leadership is the exercise of influence. 


Cowley (1931) summarised the trait theories as, “the approach to the study of 
leadership has usually been and perhaps must always be through the study of traits.”!°7 
The original source of scepticism with the trait approach is often attributed to Stogdill’s 
(1974) influential review. Although Stogdill did find some consistent relations, he 
concluded, “The findings suggest that leadership is not a matter of passive status or of the 


mere possession of some combination of traits.”!°8 Most reviews of the literature have 


concluded that the trait approach has fallen out of favour among leadership researchers. 


The five-factor structure has been recaptured through analyses of trait adjectives 
in various languages, factor analytic studies of existing personality inventories. A leader 
is someone who sets goal and inspires others to work towards achieving them. Leaders 
have driven, ambition, a desire to lead, honesty, integrity, self-confidence, cognitive 
ability and knowledge of the business. The general approach to the identification of 
political leaders thus rests on three analytical assumptions. First, hypothesized leaders are 
assumed to be independent agents; secondly, they are assumed to seek control over the 


behaviour of other actors; and, thirdly, the hypothesized followers are assumed to have a 


°3 A. W. Bowden, A Study of the Personality of Student Leaders in the United States. J. Abnormal and 
Social Psychology. 1926, 21, 149-160. 
o W. V. Bingham, Leadership. In H.C. Metcalf. The Psychological Foundations of Management (New 
York: Shaw Publications, 1927). 
5 C, Schenck, Leadership. Infantry Journal, , 22, 111-122. (1928). 
% J. B. Nash, Leadership. Phi Delta Kappan (PDK) . 11, 24-25. (1929). 
°7 W. H. Cowley, (1931). “Three Distinctions in the Study of Leaders”, Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 26, 304-313. 
°8R. M. Stogdill, Handbook of Leadership (New York: Free Press, 1974) 66. 
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choice. As Hughes et al. (1974) noted, “The labelling dilemma made it almost 
impossible to find consistent relationships between personality and leadership even when 
they really existed.”!°? When we say that leadership is a group function, we mean that 
leadership occurs whenever the interactions among a large number of individuals take the 
form of a structured pattern of authority and subordination. We also mean that one of the 
functions of the group is the production of a leadership. Leadership within political 
parties is a synthesis of the roles of many people, including the first leader, the core, the 


activists at all levels, and the individual member: 


Strong evidence indicates that different leadership skills and traits are required in 
different situations. The behaviours and traits enabling a mobster to gain and 
maintain control over a criminal gang are not the same as those enabling a 
religious leader to gain and maintain a large following. Yet certain general 


qualities-such as courage, fortitude and conviction-appear to characterize both.!!° 


Sociologists, political historians, and political scientists have widely accepted the 
theory of charismatic leadership originally advanced by Weber. To our knowledge, no 
one has subjected Weber’s theory to quantitative empirical test. However, several 
scholars have advanced additional theories that invoke the concept of charismatic 
leadership. House (1976) originally published his theory in an article entitled “A 1976 
Theory of Charismatic Leadership.” Outlined certain leader behaviours associated with 


charismatic leadership, and some personal traits and situational variables. His original 


109 R, L. Hughes, Ginnett, R. C., & Curphy, G. J, Leadership (Boston: Irwin McGraw-Hill, 1996) 179. 179. 
10 Ralph M. Stogdill, Handbook of Leadership: A Survey of Theory and Research (New York, 1974) 72. 
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theory was very dyadic - it focused on the relationship between the leader and a single 


follower. |"! 


James MacGregor Burns (1978) published a book entitled simply “Leadership”. 
This seminal work has influenced much of the research and writing on leadership since 
its publication. Leadership defined: “I define leadership as leaders inducing followers to 
act for certain goals that represent the values and the motivations .. . of both leaders and 
followers. And the genius of leadership lies in the manner in which leaders see and act on 
their and their followers’ values and motivations.” He also described the term charisma as 
“so overburdened as to collapse under close analysis.” Used the term “heroic leadership” 
instead, defined as “belief in leaders because of their personage alone.”!!? Burns own 
focus was on political leadership and his research open up the new debates in the study of 


leadership. 


As Zaccaro, Foti and Kenny (1983) noted, “trait explanations of leader 
emergence are generally regarded with little esteem by leadership theorists.”''? Bass 
(1985), during the 1985 operationalized Burns concept of transforming leadership.'!* 
Conger and Kanungo (1985) first introduced their behavioural theory of charismatic 


leadership in 1987.''° 


'! Robert. J. House, A 1976 Theory of Charismatic Leadership. In J. G. Hunt & L. L. Larson (Eds.), 
Leadership: The Cutting Edge. (Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 1977) 189-207. 
2 James M. Burns, Leadership. (New York: Harper & Row, 1978). 
3D. A. Kenny & S. J. Zaccaro, “An estimate of variance due to traits in leadership”, Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 68, 1983. 678-685. 
‘4B. M. Bass, Leadership and Performance: Beyond expectations (New York: Free Press, 1985). 
'S Jay A. Conger and Rabindra N. Kanungo, “Toward a Behavioral Theory of Charismatic Leadership in 
Organizational Settings”, The Academy of Management Review, Vol. 12, No. 4. Oct., 1987, 637-647. 
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Bennis & Nanus (1985) were the first to differentiate clearly between the 
concepts of management and leadership: “Managers are people who do things right and 
leaders are people who do the right thing.” Not surprisingly, Bennis and Nanus 
distinction between management and leadership has spawned its own mini-industry of 
literature on leadership. But Bennis and Nanus made their most significant contribution 


to the study of leadership.'!® 


Trice & Beyer (1986), Beyer has not introduced a particular theory, but rather 
argues for a return to Weber’s original concept of charisma. New leadership theories have 
“tamed the original conception of charisma advanced by Weber and, in the process, 
diluted its richness and distinctiveness.” “Charisma is a social structure that emerges 
from complex interactions of multiple factors that cannot be separated neatly into causes, 
moderators, and effects.” Argues many theorists have tried to make rational a theory 
which was never intended to be rational. Crisis or a turbulent environment is not a 
moderating variable as treated in other theories, but rather a prime causal factor in the 


emergence of charisma and visionary leadership. '!’ 


Sashkin, (1988) argued that a charismatic leader articulates a vision for the 
organization, and this vision, in turn, provides the framework for organizational 
strategies. Charisma and vision are two distinct concepts and as such a leader may be 


Charismatic but not visionary, or visionary but not charismatic, or both charismatic and 


16 W. G. Bennis & B. Nanus, Leaders: The Strategies for taking Charge (New York: Harper and Raw, 
1985). 
"7 Trice, H. M. and J. M. Beyer, “Charisma and Its Routinization in Two Social Movement 
Organizations”, in B. M. Staw and L. L. Cummings (Eds.), Research in Organizational Behavior, 
Greenwich, CT: JAI Press, 113-164. (1986). 
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visionary, or neither.''® These related theories have been subjected to substantial 
empirical investigation. Charismatic leadership has become an important theoretical 
approach to explaining leader effectiveness since the concept was most fully described in 


a 1977 paper by Robert House. 


According to R. Hogan et al (1994), “research on leadership emergence identifies 
the factors associated with someone being perceived as leader like.”!!? House and 
Aditya (1997) commented, “One problem with early trait research was that there was 


little empirically substantiated personality theory to guide the search for leadership 


traits.” !7° 


99121 


The term charisma came from the Biblical Greek word ‘“yépioua meaning 


“favour given” or gift of grace has two senses, first ‘compelling attractiveness or charm 
that can inspire devotion in others’ second, a divinely conferred power or talent. Since the 
1950s, the term has become widely used, with varying meanings, in religion, the social 


sciences, the media, and throughout Western societies. 


Charisma is a certain quality of an individual personality by virtue of which he is 
set apart from ordinary men and treated as endowed with supernatural, 
superhuman, or at least specifically exceptional powers or qualities. These are 


such as are not accessible to the ordinary person, but are regarded as of divine 


'8 M. Sashkin, ‘‘The Visionary Leader’’, in J.A. Conger and R.A. Kanungo (eds.), Charismatic 
Leadership: The Elusive Factor in Organisational Effectiveness, San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 122-160, 
(1988). 

9 R. Hogan, G. J. Curphy. & J. Hogan, “What We Know about Leadership: Effectiveness and 
Personality”, American Psychologist, 49. 493-504. (1994). 

20R. J. House, & R. N. Aditya, “The Social Scientific Study of Leadership”, Journal of Management, 23, 
1997. 409-473. 

21 First appears in the epistles of Paul, written in the period of about AD 50-62. Paul used the word 
charisma to mean ‘the gift of God’s grace’; it is usually translated as ‘spiritual gift’. 
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origin or as exemplary, and on the basis of them the individual concerned is 


treated as a leader.!?” 


Charisma emerged in the early Christian church of the first century; charisma was 
eclipsed as a religious concept within the church by the end of the third century; it lay 
submerged for many centuries, with intermittent appearances; charisma was reinvented in 
Max Weber’s sociology in the early twentieth century; the word is widely used in 
contemporary Western culture, in media, academic scholarship and popular discourse.!? 
Max Weber engraved political charisma “is an up-and-down affair: It may be God-given, 
but it has to be validated by the crowed. A successful candidate has political charisma 
when elected, but it probably is temporary.’’!*4 We can divide the Charisma into Two 


categories, first personality charisma and the second divinely conferred charisma. 


The word Charisma was first used to describe a special gift the certain individuals 
possess that gives them the capacity to do extraordinary things. Weber provided the most 
well-known definition of charisma as a special personality characteristic that gives a 
person superhuman or exceptional powers and reserved for a few, divine origin, and in 
result person being treated as a leader.!?° Charisma knows only inner determination and 
inner restraint. The holder, of charisma seizes the task that is adequate for him, and 
demands obedience and a following by virtue of his mission, and his success determines 
the fate of his followers. His charismatic claim breaks down if his mission is not 
recognized by those to whom he feels he has been sent. If they recognize him, he is their 


122 Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, translated by A. M. Henderson and 

Talcott Parsons (New York: Free Press, 1947) 358. 

'23 John Potts, A History of Charisma (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2009) 01. 

4 Doe Lang, The New Secrets of Charisma (Chicago: Contemporary Books, 1999) 07. 

'25 Peter G. Northouse, Leadership: Theory and Practice (California, SAGE Publications, Inc, 2010) 173. 
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master so long as he knows how to maintain recognition through ‘proving’ himself. But 
he does not derive his ‘right’ from their will, in the manner of an election. Rather, the 
reverse holds: it is the duty of those to whom he addresses his mission to recognize him 


as their charismatically qualified leader.’’!”° 


As the Charisma and political leadership has gone side by side from the dawn of 
human history. It has always been an interest of scholars to understand the relationship 
between charisma and political leadership and they tried to explain the relationship 
between charismatic leaders and the political leadership. Different theories have been 
there by some great philosophers, which are helpful to understanding the involvement of 
charisma and political leadership in the personalities of Jinnah and Nehru. It is widely 
believed that charisma is used as political tool by different authorities. In this regard 
different theories are existed, and few of them are very important and related to the 
argument of this study. Max Weber (1864-1920) has described Charisma and 


Charismatic leadership as a term which is applied to: 


A certain quality of an individual personality by virtue of which he is set apart 
from ordinary men and treated as endowed with supernatural, superhuman, or at 
least specifically exceptional powers or qualities. These are such as are not 
accessible to the ordinary person, but are regarded as of divine origin or as 
exemplary, and on the basis of them the individual concerned is treated as a 
leader. In primitive circumstances this peculiar kind of deference is paid to 


prophets, to people with a reputation for therapeutic or legal wisdom, to leaders in 


26 Max Weber, From Weber: Essays in Sociology. Translated and edited by H.H. Gerth and C. Wright 
Mills. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1946) 246-7. 
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the hunt, and heroes in war. It is very often thought of as resting on magical 
powers. How the quality in question would be ultimately judged from any ethical, 
aesthetic, or other such point of view is naturally entirely indifferent for purposes 
of definition. What is alone important is how the individual is actually regarded 


by those subject to charismatic authority, by his ‘followers’ or ‘disciples’.!?’ 


In contrast to any kind of bureaucratic organization of offices, the charismatic structure 
knows nothing of a form or of an ordered procedure of appointment or dismissal. It 
knows no regulated ‘career,’ ‘advancement,’ ‘salary,’ or regulated and expert training of 
the holder of charisma or of his aids. It knows no agency of control or appeal, any local 
bailiwicks or exclusive functional jurisdictions; nor does it embrace permanent 
institutions like our bureaucratic ‘departments,’ which are independent of persons and of 


purely personal charisma. !?° 


Charisma can be, and of course regularly is, qualitatively particularized. This is an 
internal rather than an external affair, and results in the qualitative barrier of the charisma 
holder’s mission and power. In meaning and in content the mission may be addressed to a 
group of men who are delimited locally, ethnically, socially, politically, occupationally, 
or in some other way.!”? Charismatic leader did not wish to become masters themselves, 
but to enter into the service of political masters.'°° Charismatic political heroes seek 
booty and, above all, gold. But charisma, and this is decisive, always rejects as 
undignified any pecuniary gain that is methodical and rational. In general, charisma 


27 Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, translated by A. M. Henderson and 
Talcott Parsons (New York: Free Press, 1947) 358-359. 
!28 Weber, From Weber: Essays in Sociology. 246. 
29 Tbid., 247. 
130 Weber, The Vocation Lectures. 38. 
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rejects all rational economic conduct.!3! Charisma is never a source of private gain for its 
holders in the sense of economic exploitation by the making of a deal. Nor is it a source 
of income in the form of pecuniary compensation, and just as little does it involve an 
orderly taxation for the material requirements of its mission.'’? Charismatic authority is 


thus specifically outside the realm of every-day routine and the profane sphere. '*? 


The term ‘charisma’ has been applied to a certain quality of an individual 
personality by virtue of which he is considered extraordinary and treated as endowed 
with supernatural, superhuman, or at least specifically exceptional powers or qualities. 
These are such as are not accessible to the ordinary person, but are regarded as of divine 
origin or as exemplary.”'*+ Charismatic hero does not deduce his authority from codes 
and statutes, as is the case with the jurisdiction of office; nor does he deduce his authority 


from traditional custom or feudal vows of faith, as is the case with patrimonial power. !*> 


The charismatic leader gains and maintains authority solely by proving his 
strength in life. If he wants to be a prophet, lie must perform miracles; if he wants to be a 
war lord, he must perform heroic deeds.'*° “Since it is ‘extra-ordinary,’ charismatic 
authority is sharply opposed to rational and particularly bureaucratic authority, and to 
traditional authority . . . It recognizes no appropriation of positions of power by virtue of 


the possession of property, either on the part of a chief or of socially privileged 


31 Weber, From Weber: Essays in Sociology. 247. 
>? Tbid., 247 
33 Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization. 361. 
34 Max Weber, The Sociology of Religion, Translated, Ephraim Fischoff (Boston: Beacon Press, 1964) 
277. 
35 Weber, From Weber: Essays in Sociology. 248-249. 
36 Thid., 249. 
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groups.”'37 The genuinely charismatic ruler is responsible precisely to those whom he 
rules. He is responsible, for but one thing, that he personally and actually be the God- 
willed master.'*8At the level of ideals, there is the satisfaction of working for a person to 
whom you are personally devoted and in whom you have faith, instead of merely for the 
abstract program of a party composed of mediocrities. This is the charismatic element in 
all leadership and one of its mainsprings.'*? Charismatic domination means a rejection of 
all ties to any external order in favour of the exclusive glorification of the genuine 
mentality of the prophet and hero.'4° Charisma, as a creative power, recedes in the face of 
domination, which hardens into lasting institutions, and becomes efficacious only in 
short-lived mass emotions of incalculable effects, as on elections and similar occasions. 
Nevertheless charisma remains a highly important element of the social structure, 


although of course in a greatly changed sense.'*! 


This is ‘traditional’ rule, as exercised by patriarchs and patrimonial rulers of the 
old style. Second, there is the authority of the extraordinary, personal gift of grace or 
charisma, that is, the wholly personal devotion to, and a personal trust in, the revelations, 
heroism, or other leadership qualities of an individual. This is ‘charismatic’ rule of the 
kind practiced by prophets or-in the political sphere-the elected warlord or the ruler 


chosen by popular vote, the great demagogue, and the leaders of political parties. !*” 


37 Weber, The Sociology of Religion. 244. 
138 Weber, From Weber: Essays in Sociology. 249. 
39 Weber, The Vocation Lectures. 62 
40 Max Weber. From Weber: Essays in Sociology. 250 
'41 Thid., 262 
2 Max Weber, The Vocation Lectures, Translated, David Owen and Tracy B. Strong, Edited by Rodney 
Livingstone (Cambridge: Hackett Publishing Company, 2004) 34 
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Genuine charisma is absolutely opposed to this objectified form. It does not 
appeal to an enacted or traditional order, nor does it base its claims upon acquired rights. 
Genuine charisma rests upon the legitimating of personal heroism or personal revelation. 
Yet precisely this quality of charisma as an extraordinary, supernatural, divine power 
transforms it, after its routinization, into a suitable source for the legitimate acquisition of 
sovereign power by the successors of the charismatic hero. Routinized charisma thus 
continues to work in favour of all those whose power and possession is guaranteed by 
that sovereign power, and who thus depend upon the continued existence of such 


power. !43 


Justification and Likely Benefits 

This present study will fill the research gap on the comparative role of Jinnah and 
Nehru during the freedom struggle of Indo-Pakistan. The role of charisma into political 
leadership has always been a crucial. However, in modern times, especially, in American 
and European societies have great tendency to treat charisma as a great tool in the 
political leadership. In the field of political leadership many charismatic leaders were 
emerged like Churchill, Mussolini, Hitler, Stallion and Roosevelt etc. During the early 
1920’s in India Gandhi was emerged as “Mahatma” the first charismatic leader in the 
Indian politics. Later on in 1940’s Jinnah was emerged as “Quaid-i-Azam” the second 
charismatic leader in the Indian politics. 

The Main questions which have been justified this comparative study are; what 


were the circumstances which became the reason of popularity of Jinnah and Nehru as 


43 Weber, From Weber: Essays in Sociology. 262 
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charismatic leaders, and they can be considered as charismatic leaders or not? What were 
the relationships between the two charismatic leaders during their political life and times? 
Why the crises of Hindu-Muslim politics remained unsolved till the partition of India? 
What were their charismatic role in the freedom struggle of India and Pakistan? 

The followings are the sub-research questions, what were the political relations 
between Jinnah and two Nehrus from 1912 to 1920? Jinnah resigned from the Congress 
in 1920, after that incident what was the attitude and behaviour of the two Nehrus with 
him? The Nehru Report 1928 was proved as “parting of the ways” for Jinnah and 
Congress, what was the contribution of two Nehrus in this situation? What were the 
political differences between Jinnah and Nehru from 1929 to 1932? After the return of 
Jinnah from London, what were the clashes arise between Jinnah and Nehru from 1935 to 
1940? After the Lahore Resolution 1940, the demand of Pakistan came into front, what 
was the reaction of Nehru over it? From 1940 to 1947, it was a crucial time period for the 
Indian politics, what were the political methods adopted by the both leaders to achieve 
their goals at that time? After the 1945-46 Elections, what was the opinion of Nehru 
related to the clash of equal minister’s demand of Jinnah? After the Nehru-Mountbatten 
alliance, what happened with the first partition plan? Why did Nehru ruin the Pakistan of 
Jinnah’s vision and gave him Pakistan of his own planning? The study tries to find 
answer to the following queries: What were the main characteristics of Jinnah and 
Nehru’s leadership; what were the similarities and dissimilarities in the ideas and actions 
of Jinnah and Nehru; what were challenges and responses of these leaders in colonial and 
post-colonial period; and how far they succeeded in achieving their goals? 


The hypothesis of the study is that the charismatic leadership of Jinnah and 
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Jawaharlal Nehru played a great role in the politics of Colonial India. No doubt, both 
were the charismatic leaders of their times. But who was the most effective leader 
according to the leadership model? All this research work is based on these research 
questions. 

Further this comparative work provides the sufficient information to the reader, to 
understand the charismatic leadership of Jinnah and Nehru during their struggle against 
the British. This work will fill the research gap on the comparative role of the charismatic 
leadership of Jinnah and Nehru. There are number of works separately produced on the 
both leaders, but the comparative study on the both charismatic leaders was needed to be 
highlighted. 


Theoretical Framework 


The charisma and political leadership has gone side by side from the dawn of 
human history. It has always been an interest of scholars to understand the relation 
between charisma and political leadership, and they tried to explain the relationship 
between charismatic leaders and the political leadership. Different theories have been 
there by some great theorists, which can help us in understanding the involvement of 
charisma and political leadership with the personalities of Jinnah and Nehru. It is widely 
believed that charisma is used as political tool by different authorities. In this regard 
different theories are existed, and few of them are very important and related to the 
argument of this study. Max Weber (1864-1920) has described charisma to understand 
the importance of charismatic leadership in the organization. These components are the 


essential part of theoretical frame work of the present research work. 
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Methodology 


In this work historical, descriptive and analytical methods have been utilized; 
information is arranged in chronology of accruing. Incident are correlated in their time of 
occurring and analysed accordingly. In this research work data and information is 
collected from different primary and secondary sources. In primary sources Legislative 
Assembly debates, information from newspapers, secret documents, Intelligence reports, 
speeches of Jinnah and Jawaharlal Nehru have been extensively used. In secondary 
sources books from different authors, articles from journals have been utilized. For this 
purpose, different libraries have been consulted, including the library of National 
Assembly, Nehru Memorial Library India, British Achieves, British Library London and 
library of National Document Centre Islamabad have been consulted. 

Chapterization 

The introduction of the study is deal with the role of charisma in political 
leadership and conceptual framework of charisma has been discussed, according to the 
Max Weber’s ‘Theory of Charisma’. This chapter also deals with the development and 
evolution of charisma after the death of Max Weber. 

The first chapter highlights the historical background of the Hindu-Muslim 
relations and British politics. It also elaborates their co-operation against the external 
forces and in their daily routine of life. Further it also deals with the evolution of the new 
political thoughts in India, which later on developed the minds of Indians for the 
charismatic leadership. 


The second chapter examines the social, educational, professional and early 
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political background of Muhammad Ali Jinnah and his traits of personality, which later 
on played a vital role in the formation of his charismatic personality. Further it deals the 
situation after the entry of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, impacts of his policies and 
methods in Indian politics, especially, during the Khilafat and Non-cooperation 
Movement. It also enlightens the resignation of Jinnah from the Congress in a 
remonstration of Gandhian methods in Indian politics. Moreover, it deals with his entry 
into the politics and prominent events from 1876 to 1928. 

The third chapter elucidates family background and origin of the Nehrus. It also 
annotates educational, professional and early political phase of Jawaharlal. Further 
explicates his relation with his mentor, Gandhi and his early style of politics. It also 
interprets the situational crises of Indian politics and further it deals with the politics of 
two Nehrus (Father and Son) from 1888 to 1928. 

The fourth chapter expounds the comparative leadership of Jinnah and Nehru in 
Indian politics. It elucidates the response of two Nehrus to the Fourteen Points of Jinnah 
and the impacts of the Round Table Conferences over the Indian politics. Further it deals 
with the end of self-exile of Jinnah, his re-entry into the Indian politics, response of 
Nehru to Jinnah and the role of Nehru during the Congress Ministries, and its impact on 
Jinnah. At the end of this chapter analyses the style of their politics and charisma. It 
defines the Jinnah-Nehru political leadership, their emergence as leaders and crises of 
their charisma from 1928 to 1938. 

The last chapter provides the analytical study of charismatic leadership of Jinnah 
and Nehru, the prime and conflict of charisma from 1938 to 1948, especially, after the 


Lahore Resolution, 1940. Further it deals with the prison years of Nehru and the politics 
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of Jinnah in his absence. It also elaborates the release of Nehru from prison and his 
interaction, disputes, challenges and behaviour with Jinnah. Further it edifies the results 
of 1945-46 Elections and the bargaining of Jinnah for the equal Ministers with Congress 
and the response of Nehru and the British Government, and Interim Government of India 
under Nehru, Congress under Nehru’s leadership, Partition Plan and Mountbatten-Nehru 


alliance and creation of Pakistan. 
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Chapter: 01 
Background of the Hindu-Muslim Relations and British Politics: The 


Emergence of Political Leadership in South Asia 


This chapter presents the historical background of the Hindu-Muslim relations from their 
early period to the arrival of Europeans. It’s an apotheosis of the social, cultural and 
religious relations of the two communities, which from centuries living together and 
finally decided to partings of the ways. It also manifests the acme of Hindu-Muslim 
cooperation before the arrival of the western forces in India; especially the British. It is 
the brief analysis of the two prominent communities of India, the Hindu and the Muslims. 
Further it also emphasized on the factors which led to these both communities towards 
the detestable environment. Which later on became the prime reason of the Hindu- 
Muslim communalism and both nations living on together for the hundreds years were 
ready to parting their ways. In this bitterness the role of the British policy ‘divide and 
rule’ is also highlighted. 

Long before Islam Arabs had trade relations with India and after the advent of 
Islam they preached their religion through trade interaction. The second phase of this 
relation started in the first decade of 7th century, with the start of military campaigns in 
the eastward. On the issues of prisoners Islamic State had some apprehensions with Raja 


Dahir (663-712 A.D)!, the last ruler of Brahmin dynasty. The Eastern theatre of war was 


' His kingdom was conquered by Umayyad forces and he was killed in the Battle of Aror at the bank of 
river Indus near modern days Nawabshah. See also, H. M. Elliot, The History of India: As Told by its Own 
Historians, Vol.I0. (London: Trubner and Co, 1871). 
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in the meantime moving under Muhammad bin Qasim (695-715 A.D), in 710 he 
was advancing with considerable Army, “of which 6000 were Syrian, this son of law of 
al-Hajjaj subdued Makran, pushed on through what is now termed Baluchistan and in 
711-712 reduced Sind.”? Qasim also conquered the seaport of Daybul and in 713, 
extended his conquest as far north as Multan in south Punjab. This led to the permanent 
occupation Send and Southern Punjab, but Umayyad dynasty did not enhance their 
extension policy in the East. After this invasion, “the rest of India remind unaffected until 
the close of the tenth century, when a fresh invasion begin under Mahmud of Ghaznah 
(971-1030).’* Qasim gave the Hindus all privileges as per the roles of Sharia and set up a 
precedent Muslim rule. Arab-Indian celebration had “entered into a sort of partnership 
under which the Arabs looked after the defence of the realm and its law and order, while 
the Hindu Amils, the traditional civil servants of the area, were in charge of the civil 
administration.”> Later on Abbasid Dynasty succeeded these areas in 750 A.D and 
continued the policy of Qasim, the Arab-Indian collaboration. The Arab-Indian 
collaboration extended in intellectual and cultural fields. Some 300 years after the Arab 
conquest of Sindh, the capital of Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi developed into a major 
political, military and cultural centre. He was a man of many dimensions which later on 
paved the way of his Indian campaigns. He was a king, an administrator, soldier, 
> Belong to the Sagqifi tribe of the Taif region, Muhammad bin Qasim’s father was Qasim bin Yusuf, who 
died when Muhammad bin Qasim was young. Umayyad governor Al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf Al-Thaqafi, his 
paternal uncle, played an important role in teaching Muhammad bin Qasim about warfare and governance 
of the State. Muhammad bin Qasim married Zubaidah, Al-Hajjaj’s daughter, shortly before going to Sindh. 
See also, Manan Ahmed Asif, A Book of Conquest: The Chachnama and the Muslim Origin in South Asia. 
(London: Harvard University Press, 2016). 
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undefeatable campaigner and a great patron of the arts and sciences. He acquired the 
fame as an Idol-Breaker and entered in India for seventeen times, extracted large amount 
of Hindu wealth for his luxurious capital Ghazni in Afghanistan. S. M. Ikram argues in 


the same vein about Mahmoud: 


Utterly ruined the prosperity of the country, and performed wonderful exploits by 
which The Hindus became like atoms of dust scattered in all directions, and like a 
tale told in the mouth of the people. Their scattered remain cherish, of course, the 


most inveterate aversion towards all Muslims.° 


Era of Mahmoud was a bad dream for the Hindus and the destruction of Somnath remind 
for many centuries in the Hindu mind.’ He was the first Muslim in the subcontinent who 
adopted the title of Sultan. Mahmud turned the former provincial city of Ghazna into the 
wealthy capital, “covered most of today’s Afghanistan, eastern Iran, and Pakistan, by 
looting the riches and wealth from the then Indian subcontinent.”® In 1020 Mahmud 
annexed the multicultural city of Lahore. He introduced the Persian to be the official and 
a literary language during Muslim rule in India.’ 

The Successors of Mahmoud could not maintain his legacy and finally Ghazni 
captured by Muhammad Gauri in 1186 A.D. He was defeated in Battle of Tarain, fought 
in 1191 near the town of Tarain, in present-day Haryana, approximately 150 kilometres 
north of Delhi, India. Ghurid’s force led by Mu’izz al-Din and Chauhan Rajput army led 
6 S. M. Ikram, Muslim Civilisation in India (New York: Columbia University Press, 1964) 31-32. 

TRomila Thapar, A History of India V-01 (New York: Penguin Books, 1979). 

8 Kenneth Saunders, A Pageant of India. (London: Oxford University Press 1947) 162. See also, T.A. 
Heathcote, The Military in British India: The Development of British Forces in South Asia: 1600-1947. 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1995) 06. 
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by Prithviraj Chauhan. Next year 1192, on the same battlefield he defeated an Alliance of 
Rajputs commanded by Prithviraj the dominion now extended to the bank of the 
Ganges.!° 

It was the commencement of the new epoch in India and after few years later, 
Qutb-ud-Din Aibak (1150-1210) established the Delhi Sultanate in 1206 A.D. He 
exhibited sympathy for his indigenous Hindu subjects and he erected mosque with the 
material of Hindu temples.!! Ibn Battuta (1304-1369), a renowned Muslim Traveller, 
visited India in fourteenth century. He recorded that Hindus and Muslims live widely 
separate lives with little social interaction. Hindu were following old religious customs, 
“no Muslim should enter their houses or use their vessels for eating purpose. If a Muslim 
is fed out of their vessels, they either break the vessels or give them away to the 
Muslims.”!” Ibn Battuta witnessed the judicial system of the Muslim Empire in India and 
chronicled in his account. Further he narrated, ‘In India complaints were also registered; 
but no Registration fees was demanded by the complainant, nor he required to employ the 
Vakil...When Hindu suit a case against the emperor the case was registered in the Qazi’s 
Court. Whence issued summon against the His Majesty and the later attended.’'? The 
Muslims ruled India from 712 to 1857. These years were full of good and bitter realities. 
The deterioration of the Muslim was a real challenge of survival. The traditional Indian 


society was based upon caste membership which was the essential for social interaction. 


10 Aitzaz Ahsan, The Indus Saga: And The Making of Pakistan (Lahore: Royal Book Company, 2009) 103. 
"! Beatrice P. Lamb, India: A World in Transition (New York: Praeger, 1967) 38. 
? Tkram, Muslim Civilisation in India. 132. 
'3 Ibn Battuta, The Rehla of Ibn Battuta Translated by Mahdi Hussain (Baroda: University of Baroda, 1976) 
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The caste consciousness among the Hindus remained unbroken and Islam in India could 
not change it.'* 

The Timur’s (1336-1405) incursion of India in 1398-99 paved the way for the 
consolidation of Mughal dynasty in 1526. Some modernise Hindus and Muslims 
attempted to harmonize their relation with the set-up of equality, fraternal love and 
virtue.!> Many of the leaders like Bhagat Kabir (1440-1518), Guru Nanak (1469-1539) 
and Dadu Dayal (1544-1603) emphasized common features between Hindus and Islam, 
but the commonly held view that Bhakti was entirely a syncretic movement is wrong.!° 
Another attempt was made by Mughal King Akbar (1542-1605) for the coalescence of 
Hinduism and Islam. The religious orthodoxy of both classes showed a great antipathy 
over it and precluded the amalgamation of Islam and Hinduism. Akbar being engrossed 
with his “scheme for promulgating a new religion of his own in practice he inclined more 
and more to the observance of Hindu rites and customs. Thus the debates on religions 
which had begun in 1575 came to an end in 1582.” !7 

The era of Aurangzeb Alamgir (1618-1707) widened the gulf between Hindu and 
the Muslims. He imposed the poll tax on non-Muslims which intensified the hostility 
among the non-Muslims.'® His conduct with Sikhs of the Punjab and their religious 
Gurus was quite controversial. He served India 49 years, but he was failed to win the 


heart of Hindus. Being a last greater Mogul ruler, he could not manage the legacy of 


'4 J. h. Hutton, Caste in India (London: Oxford University Press, 1961). 
'S Prasoon Shrikant, Knowing Guru Nanak (Bombay: Pustak Mahal, 2008). 
‘6 Ikram, Modern Muslim India and the Birth of Pakistan. 04. 
'7 Smith A. Vincent, Akbar: The Great Mughal (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1917) 213. 
'8 Audrey Truschke, Aurangzeb: The Life and Legacy of India’s Most Controversial King (California: 
Stanford University Press, 2017). 
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Babar and Akbar. After his era that hostility was transformed into the deterioration of the 
Mughal rule.!? 

The era of the later Mughals was the moral and political decline of the Muslim 
tule. The attack of Persian King Nadir Shah (1688-1747) on Indian soil, in 1739 added 
fuel on the fire. He looted and plunders the Mughal Capital, Delhi. He had not even a soft 
comer of his contemporary ruler of India. His famous biographer Mortimer Durand 
illustrated, “The Mughal Emperor had to come to the Persian camp that day to sue for 
peace. He had returned after some hours of bitter humiliation.”’? He marched away 
bearing with priceless Peacock Throne and immense booty in gold. Mischievously he 
seized the diamond Koh-I-Noor in exchange of turbans with Muhammad Shah Rangila 
(1702-1748). It glittered in his turban and later on glittered “in the crown of the British 
King.””! 

In 1761, Ahmad Shah Abdali (1722-1772) followed the repeated invasions in 
India against Mughals and Hindu Marathas. Perhaps the primary reason, why Islam and 
Hinduism failed to accomplish social amalgamation in spite of their acquaintances 
extending over a thousand years, is that they represent such widely divergent religious 
views. In some parts of India Hindus and the Muslims shared a common cultural heritage, 
especially, in Bengal, Punjab and Orissa. The two groups influenced each other 
positively, such as dress, food, social manners, language, art, literature, and particularly 
architecture.” Hindu-Muslims lack of understanding of each other’ s religion and culture 


dispensed no give and take in real sense. The mutual impact on both civilizations was 


‘9M. Athar Ali, The Mughal nobility under Aurangzeb (New Delhi Oxford University Press 2001) 
20 Mortimer Durand, Nadir Shah (London: Archibald and Co, 1908) 04. 
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lasting over centuries, but, living together in the same land they could not “learn from 
each other for their mutual benefits.””? Muslims in India consisted primarily of converted 
from Hinduism. The majority of conversion happened due to upper cast hierarchy of the 
Hindu caste system. 

Muslim attitude towards Hindus prior to the British subjugation of India, there is 
also substantiation of tolerance and cooperation between Hindus and Muslims. In 1608 
King James I sent William Hawkins to the court of Mughal King Jahangir for the 
approval of permanent factories at Indian soil. Later on in 1612, he sent Sir Thomas Roe 
to arrange the commercial treaties with Jahangir.” It was the commencement of the Indo- 
Anglo relations and proved vicious to the Muslim rule in India. 

The East India Company had lasting impact over the Indian history. Later on, 
Company was changed from a treading to political power in India. Company first haunted 
Nawab of Bengal, Sirag-ud-Daulah (1733-1757) and forces against him were sent from 
Madras. These forces were under the leadership of Clive and Admiral Watson. In January 
1757 they captured Calcutta and 23 June Clive experienced the greatest success of all in 
his military career, with the defeat of the Nawab’s forces at Battle of Plassey.” In 
Nawab’s defeat Mir Jafar played an imperative role and he was resentful with the 
appointed of a Hindu as prime Diwan, Mohanlal (1756-1757).”° 

Hindu-Muslim upper class was not ready to accept the supreme legitimacy of 
each other in authorities. After the exact hundred years of Battle of Plassey there was a 


historical incident, which transformed the face of Indian politics, named as Mutiny or 


3 Tbid., 256. 
4 Philip Lawson, The East India Company: A History (London: Routledge, 2013) 27-28. 
5 Tbid., 89-90. 
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War of Independence,”’ abruptly started with the rebellion of Bengal Army at Meerut on 
11" May, 1857.8 It exhibited the temporary Hindu and Muslim unity, later on changed 
into the hostility. 

The noteworthy Hindu leaders who played an indispensable role in the war of 
Independence were Nana Sahib (1828-1857) Peshwa of Maratha Empire, Rani Laxmi Bai 
(1828-1857) Queen of the princely state Jhansi, Tantia Tope”? (1814-1859) commander 
of the rebels,*° a galaxy of Hindu revolutionaries along with Muslim counter parts 
endeavoured to expel the East India Company from India.*! The revolutionaries had 
control of Delhi for four months and four days. Bahadur Shah Zafar (1775-1862), the last 
Mughal Emperor of India, being a Muslim created no problems for his Hindu Army.*” 
The Bengal Army of the Company was consists of 60 to 65 per cent of Hindus and 
remaining 40 to 35 per cent was Muslims etc. 

All the revolutionary forces belong to the different religions and classes, had no 
issue to fight under the leadership of Bakht Khan, the commander of Mughal Army. After 
brutal suppression of rebellion, the discourse of acrimony, hostility and hate towards the 
faith between Hindu and Muslims was created by the British. It was the beginning of 


“Divide and Rule Policy” of the British Raj. For example, “prior to British rule there is 


27 Sugata Bose and Aysha Jalal, Modern South Asia: History, Culture, Political Economy (London: 
Rutledge, 2004) 70-77. 
°8 Chris Willaims, A Companion to 19 Century Britain (London: John Wiley & Sons, 2006) 63. 
2° Real Name was Ramchandra Panduranga. 
3° Sayed Jafar Ahmud, Pillars of Modern India (New Delhi: Ashish Publishing House, 1994) 70-77. 
31 T.R. E. Holmes, A History of the Indian Mutiny (London: W. H. Allen & Co, 1883). 
32 Saul David, The Bengal Army and the Outbreak of the Indian Mutiny (Bengal: Manohar Publisher, 
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no trace of the type of Hindu-Muslim conflicts associated with British rule, and 
especially with the last period of British rule.”* 

Jabez T. Sunderland, an American Unitarian minister and reformer, paid two 
lengthy visits to India, first in 1895 and second in 1913, observed the Indian situation and 
supported the Indian Freedom Movement. He expressed the American sentiments in one 
of his notable works, “The impression is in America that British rule in India has been, 
and is, a great and almost unqualified good. The British themselves never tire of 
“pointing with pride” to what they claim to have done and to be doing for the benefit of 
the Indian people. What knowledge we have in America regarding the matter, comes 
almost wholly from British sources, and hence the majority of us do not suspect that there 
is another side to the story.”*4 The Hindu-Muslim rivalry, widely believed that, was a 
created phenomenon. Further he argues about the situation: 

Before the British came to India, there seems to have been little hostility between 

Hindus and Muslims; everywhere they seem to have lived together for the most 

part peacefully and harmoniously...It is only since British rule in India began, and 

in those parts of the country where British rule is most directly and strongly felt, 


that hostility becomes noticeable and riots of any importance appear.*° 


Same as Pakistani distinguished political theorist of Pakistan Movement and strong 


devotee of “Two Nation Theory” F. M. Khan Durrani recounted: 


33 Rajani Palme Dutt, India Today (Calcutta: Manisba, 1970) 455. 
34 J.T. Sunderland, India in Bondage Her Right to Freedom (Calcutta: R. Chatterjee, 1928) 01. 
35 Tbid., 266-267. 
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The plain undisputable fact is that communal riots between the two peoples are 
not a feature of Indian history. It is towards the close of the 19th century that we 
come to bear of Hindu-Muslim riots for the first time. Even then they remained 
few and far between. It was after 1923 that they began to become a regular feature 


of Indian life.*° 


During Mutiny the British newspapers reported cooked up stories to the reader and 
reporters reported wrong information. Karl Marx, one of his articles, entitled “The Revolt 
in India”, published in New York Daily Tribune on 18 September, 1857 and he criticised 


the British journalists as: 


The news from India, which reached us on yesterday, wears a very disastrous and 
threatening aspect for English, though, as may be seen in another column, our 
intelligent London correspondent regards it differently. From Delhi we have 
details to July 29, and later report...it is true, this report is admitted by none of the 
London journals, but we can, at the very utmost, only regard it as somewhat 


premature.?” 


A number of basic Hindu-Muslim differences in theology and social life were 
propagated. The British response to communalism greatly influenced events in the 20" 


century, and thus must be considered. A British Scholar S. H. Philips pointed out the 


3° F.K. Khan Durrani, The Meaning of Pakistan (Lahore: SH. Muhammad Ashraf. 1944) 29. 
37 Karl Marx. The Indian Revolt, in Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, The First Indian War of Independence 
1857-1859, ed. (Moscow: Foreign Language Publishing House, 1959) 95. 
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contrast of the two religions. Islam is simple, clear-cut, assertive, while Hinduism is 


elaborate, roughly defined, and absorptive.*® 


Later on the British response towards communalism instigated a new policy 
“divide and rule” to neutralise the pressure against imperialism. Gandhi narrated “there is 
nothing to prove that the Hindu-Muslim lived at war with one another before the British 
rule” and further he added “this quarrel is not old; this quarrel is coeval with British 


advent.’”>? 


Hindu-Muslim Relation and British Imperialism 


The East India Company became the ruling power in Bengal in 1765; they met a system 
of ‘indigenous education system’, based on traditional knowledge.*° Hindus and the 
Muslims had their own educational systems lasting on centuries, based on classical and 
spiritual rather of practical nature.*! Their educational systems suffered a setback because 
of political turmoil and lack of a strong centralised political authority.** The Charter of 


the Company, 1813, was the turning point in the history of Indian education. 


The Education of the Indian people included with in the duties of the Company.” 
There was no educational institution for girls and they used to educate at home.** The 


modern education system established at the cost of indigenous education system. The 


38 C. H. Philips, India (London: Hutchinson’s University Library, 1948) 26. 
3° Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, The Way to Communal Harmony, ed. U. R. Rao (Ahmedabad: 
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colonial benefits formed the new educational policies of India. Arthur Howell argues 


about the colonial interest in India as: 


Education in India under the British Government was first ignored, then violently 
and successfully opposed, then conducted on a system now universally admitted 


to be erroneous and finally placed on its present footing.* 


In Charter categorically defined the sum of not less than one lakh rupees spend on 
education. But, it could not be decided whether the medium of instruction should be 
English or Indian Languages. This new policy was full of ambiguities, flaws and 
obscurities, not clear it would be available for all or privileged class. These flaws were 
later on addressed by Lord Macaulay in his famous Minute, gud February, 1835. He 
pronounced, “This lakh of rupees is set apart not only for ‘reviving literature in India”, 
but also for the introduction and promotion of the knowledge of the Sciences among the 
inhabitants of the British territories.*° He rejected the Indian Languages and declared the 
English as key to the modern sciences and literature. At the eve of new educational 
policy, Indian was in fear and had some apprehensions about their oriental knowledge 
and traditional institutions. They had assumed that the British modern education could 
convert their children in Christianity. One of the main reasons of antagonism to the 
modern education in India, Hindus and Muslim felt their religions in danger. Further he 


added in his Minute: 


4 Arthur Howell, Education in British India Prior to 1854 and in 1870-71 (Calcutta: Superintendent of 
Government Printing, 1872) 03. 
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We must at present do our best to form a class of persons, Indian in blood and 


colour, but English in taste, in opinions, in morals and in intellect.47 


After the War of Independence, 1857, the general policy of the East India Company 
towards the Muslims based on discrimination and replacing the Muslim with Hindus 
wherever possible. The Hindus remained loyal with the Company and benefited a long 
period of time. Later on, they were dreaming to rule over India through modern 
democracy.*® After the War of Independence, under the Government of India Act 1858, 
the Queen nationalized the Company. Following these events, the British Government 
tried to introduce the institution of democracy based on the Westminster model, aimed at 
conscripting the support of loyalists among the Indians. Indian National Congress, with 
prior approval of the Liberal Prime Minister Gladstone, as an outcome of the situational 
factor, came into being in 1885 under the leadership of Allan Octavian Hume (1829- 
1912), a political reformer, ornithologist and botanist.” He is considered as the father of 


Indian Ornithology. 


Another step was taken, introduction of English education into India, with the 
powerful support of Raja Rammohan Roy (1774-1833), father of the Indian renaissance 
and modern India,°? among Indians and Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-1859) 
among the Englishmen, it was set at rest in favour of English education as against 


education in Indian languages and literature.°! Rammohan being a highly educated, he 


47 J. Chand, Education in India during British Period (New Delhi: Anshah Publishing House, 2007). 
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felt strongly in favour of modern education along western lines.** He transformed the 
medievalist Indian thought and life. Rammohun’s gigantic intellect, enriched by 
encyclopaedic erudition, informed by rational humanism and a universal outlook, all 
converged to power synchronously a renaissance and a reformation.®* He started a 
movement named Brahmo Samaj, founded in 1828 at Kolkata, under this movement on 
August the 28th, 1828; the first Theistic Church of modern India was founded. At the 
outset it was called simply Brahma Sabha, the Society of God.** This movement 


revolutionized the Indians and Indian society. 


After it they became able to demand the press freedom, self-rule, basic rights and 
political autonomy. However, after the failure of War of Independence, Muslims were 
failed to sanctuary their social, educational and political legacy. On 30 May 1871, Lord 
Mayo, the Viceroy of India, asked a prominent civil servant, Dr Sir William Hunter 
(1840-1900)°>°, to study the Muslim situation. His study published in 1871, entitled “The 
Indian Musalmans: Are They Bound in Conscience to Rebel against the Queen? Was 
limited in its objectives and based on Imperialistic approach. He raised questions on the 
loyalty of the Muslim with British Government. He articulated his views in the dedication 


of his work on 23" June, 1871: 


In these pages I have tried to bring out in clear relief the past history and present 


requirements of a persistently belligerent class—of a class whom successive 


52 G. N. Krishnaiyya, Raja Rammohan Roy (New Delhi: Natinal Council of Educational Research and 
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Governments have declared to be a source of permanent danger to the Indian 


Empire.*° 


He declared Indian Wahhabism as synonymous of Mutiny. Further he added, about 
social and economic condition of the Muslims, “There is now scarcely a Government 
office in Calcutta in which a Muhammadan can hope for any post above the rank of 
porter, messenger, and filler of ink-pots and mender of pens.”°7 All new vacancies 
snatched away from the Muslims and bestowed, mostly, to the Hindus. In Calcutta 
Government officially mentioned in the advertisement, “the appointments would be given 
to none but the Hindus.’** His work added the fuel on fire and raised the dissatisfaction 
among the Muslims. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan (1817-1898) wrote the review of his work in 


1872 and corrected his mistakes.°? Syed criticised his methodology and reviewed as: 


Dr. Hunter expressly states that it is only the Bengal Muhammadan to whom he 
applies the subject-matter of the book, and that it is only them whom he knows 
intimately. The book, however, abounds in passages which lead the reader to 
believe that it is not merely the Bengal Muhammadan that the author treats of, but 


the Muhammadan throughout India. 


After the Mutiny Government had decided to neglect the Muslims in the state’s affairs 


and shares. It substantiated as disastrous factor for the Muslims and they not only 


5° W. W. Hunter, The Indian Musalmans: Are They Bound in Conscience to Rebel Against the Queen? 
(London: Triibner and Co, 1871) 
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“economically crushed, but educationally and socially also their position was deliberately 
depressed by the Government.”©! The atrocities of the Muslims were at its peak and their 
sufferings were ruthless. Muslims were waiting desperately for rescue from their situation 
and a proper guider like Rammohan Roy. In this worst situation there was a man, Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan, who dared to take a step for the betterment of his community. In 
1857, he was considered a competent Government official and he was spent almost 
twenty years in judiciary. He started a modern educational movement, named “Aligarh 
Movement,” for the Muslims. He adopted the method of loyalty with the British and set 


some vital objectives as: 


The object of the Aligarh movement was not merely to bring about the 
modernization of the Muslims of India. Its main object was to make them, as a 
community, play a dominant role in the religious, political, economic and cultural 
life of the country, as their ‘forefather’ had played for several centuries in the 
past. For this purpose it was essential to introduce them to the Western system of 
education and civilization besides imparting them knowledge of Islamic theology, 
history and culture, and to assiduously cultivate the friendship and loyalty of the 


British rulers of India. 


To bring the Muslims towards modern education was a hard nut to crack. For this utmost 
task, Syed was a right choice. He was a literary, courageous, well discipline, audacious 


and composed man. The Muslims resisted the imposition of British educational system. 


6! Asoka Mehta and Achyut Patwardhan, The Communal Triangle in India (Allahabad: Kitabistan, 1942) 
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In a result they face a miserable condition and economic development in India clearly 
favoured the Hindus. The Mughal nobility had formed most part of the Muslims and 
consist of lawyers, officer corps, and artisans suffered a great deal. The British disposed 
them from position of power and singled them out for the deliberate repression.© They 
began to be reconciled to the system of education and the British rule with the tireless 


efforts of Sir Syed. 


It was too late and they lagged generations behind the Hindus in term of 
education, literacy, employment, and professional experience. Indeed, by the time 
educated Muslims began to seek positions, the Hindus were well entrench in the new set- 
up.© After the War of Independence to 1905, this Era was one of the Hindu-Muslim 
separateness and Sir Syed suggested the Muslims to stay away from the Congress. The 
British electoral representative principal in India was in favour of the Hindus and 
reinforced their dominance over the Muslims.® Sir Syed tried to convince the British that 
the Congress was not a representative body of whole India and this denial was also the 
denial of one nation. They also repudiated subjecting under the Hindu majority rule. Sir 
Syed argued that the interest of the Muslims separated from the Hindus and could be 


secured by a separate group.°” 


Both the communities remained divided and distant towards each other during 


this phase. From 1905 to 1912 India dominated by the thoughts of Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
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(1856-1920) and other Hindu revivalists. Tilak promoted the Hindu religious militancy, 
religious antagonism and alienation of the Muslims.® Swami Dayanand (1824-1883) and 
Lala Lajpat Rai (1865-1928) started a Hindu reform movement, Arya Samaj, founded in 
10 April 1875, with emphasis on ‘Back to the Vedas’. The literature of Bankim Chnadra 
Chatterjee (1838-1894), the composer of ‘Vende Matram’, a writer, novelist, poet and 
journalist from Bengal, was promoted to use Hindu symbols and lore. These act of 
revival and reforms enlightened the Hindu community, but, prompted the feelings of 


insecurity among the Muslims. 


The major political incident of this phase was the partition of the Bengal,” which 
open hostility between Hindus and the Muslims. It was the primary objective of British 
‘Divide and Rule’ policy. The partition had intended to divide the Hindu-Muslim 
community in East and West Bengal. The Viceroy of India, Lord Curzon (1859-1925), 
vindicated partition in the House of Lords in February 1912. In his speech he stated the 
partition, “an administrative device to tackle the administrative problems of the province 
which had become far too unwieldy.””? However, the British Government couldn’t 
sustain against the Hindu pressure and propaganda, and King George V announced the 
annulment of the partition, on the eve of Delhi coronation on 12 December, 1911.7! It 


was also a turning point in the relations of Hindu and the Muslims. 
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The annulment of the partition increased the bitterness in their relations. The 
feelings of insecurity among the Muslims deepened and they decided to safeguard their 
rights through political means and decided to establish their own party, the All India 
Muslim League, 1906. Muslims later on emerged as a third new force in India. The 
British policies and system in India affected the Indian communities, especially Hindus 
and the Muslims. Both communities were associated with the race of modern education 
for their survival in the British system. Definitely it modernised the Indian communities 
as per the emerging standards in the world communities. It became the prime reason to 
develop the Indian minds to think about their political leadership. It became possible to 
adopt the modern methods of the world politics which were emerging in the developed 
communities in the west. In this process the role of the moderate families in India played 


an astonishing role to develop the new phenomenon of the political leadership. 
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Chapter: 02 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah and the Emergence of Charisma: The Life 


and Politics, 1876 to 1928 


The present chapter aims to highlight and discuss the context and background to the 
emergence of Muhammad Ali Jinnah as the most important charismatic political leader 
of un-divided India. It shall peep into some very important factors which were 
instrumental in shaping his personality and helped in the development of his charismatic 
authority. In this process of discussion, his values, inspirations and various other 
influences have been discussed. The personality traits are highlighted which played a 
vital role in the emergence of his charisma. In 1906, he joined the politics and within the 
ten years he was hailed as the “Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim Unity” in 1916. Jinnah 
and Nehru were both British educated lawyers and they played very vital role in the 
Independence of India. In the beginning of their political career, each had been an 
active member of the Indian National Congress, the symbol of Indian nationalism. Later 
on the legalistic and constitutionalist Jinnah is disapproved of Gandhi’s methods of civil 
disobedience, and in the 1920’s Congress was failed to insure minority rights for the 


Muslims, who were one fourth of the total population. 


Gondal, a princely State in Kathiawar in the Bombay Presidency was the native land of 
the parents of Jinnah. The Thakur Saheb of Gondal, due to his loyalty to the British 
Crown, continued to rule. “It paid him to keep the shadow of revolt against the British out 


of his State, lest it should darken the glamour and glitter of his own undisputed sway over 
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his people. Under the protecting umbrella of the Thakur Saheb, the people of Gondal 
State went about their daily round of life, undisturbed by the political upsurge that had 


engulfed India.”! 


The grandfather of Jinnah was one of the few citizens of Paneli, who was not an 
agriculturist. “He owned a few handlooms, on which he worked long and tiring hours and 
with the help of a few hired hands he produced coarse hand-woven cotton cloth, by the 
sale of which he made enough money to entitle his family to be ranked among the well- 


to-do families of that small village.” 


The grandfather of Jinnah, “Poonja Meghji had five children — Manbai, Valji, 
Nathoobhai and Jinnah Bhai, the last being the father of the creator of Pakistan.”*Long 
before Jinnah Muhammad Jinnah was born “his parents migrated to the fishing port of 
Karachi, on the edge of the Sind desert.” Jinnah Bhai Poonja was dynamic and more 
ambitious than his two elder brothers, and he was born around 1857, the historic year of 
war of Independence. “Jinnah Poonja, the father of the future Muslim leader, had been 
from his very childhood of a tall and slim stature. He thus inherited his first name from 
Guajarati word meaning lean or something to that effect, and hence it, according to the 


popular tradition among the Khojas, forms the surname of Muhammad Ali Jinnah.’”> 
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Jinnah Bhai Poonja and Mithibai “a good girl” from his own community, ‘‘came to be 


married in Dhaffa around 1874.’ 


Jinnah Bhai Poonja was confused about his next destination, “whether he should 
migrate to Bombay or to Karachi, leaving Gondal behind for good. While greater chances 
of business in Bombay tempted his mind, destiny made a decision for him, a decision 


which resulted in my father and mother migrating from Kathiawar to Karachi.” 


At that time few British firms were exporting the produce of Karachi to Europe 
and the Far East. “There Jinnah Bhai rented the second floor apartment of a three — story 
house, Wazir Mansion.”® ‘‘Some of the streets are so narrow, and the houses so low, that 
the camels ambling past can look in the first-floor windows. In one of these narrow 
streets, Newnham Road, is the house since restored and ornamented with balconies where 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah was born.”? Fatima Jinnah (31 July, 1893 — 9 July, 1967) 


described the birth of Jinnah in these words: 


My mother was now with child, and father devoted all his attention and care on 
his young wife; both excited at the expected happy event. There was hardly any 
maternity home worth the name in Karachi, and the few good midwives that had 
established their reputation in their profession, were in great demand. Anti-natal 
treatment and care was unknown, and it was only at the time of actual delivery 
that the midwife was summoned to the house. Being a rich locality, there lived in 
Kharadar a midwife who was considered to be among the best in the city, whom 
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mother engaged in advance, and it was her hands, trained in the medical college 
of every day experience, that brought into the world my mother’s first child, a 


boy; the day was a Sunday, and the date was 25th of December in the year 1876.'° 


The Jinnah’s date of birth was not sure, “The school’s register indicated his date of birth 
as 20 October 1875.”'' Further about this matter Jinnah proclaimed that “he had been 


born on Christmas Day a Sunday in 1876.”!” 


At the time of birth Jinnah “was weak and tiny, having slim, long hands, and a 
long, elongated head. The parents were seriously worried about his health, this little baby 
that was underweight by quite a few pounds.” '*Mithibai insisted his husband to take his 
son to the Durgah of Hassan Pir in Ganod. “Where in the traditional manner of those 
days his head would be shaved ceremoniously and the mother would make a wish, 


invoking the blessings of the saintly Pir for its fulfilment.”'4 


When Jinnah was six years old his father hired a tutor to start his son on alphabets 
and mathematics. His first school was Sind Madressa-tul-Islam, “Jinnah was admitted to 
that School on 4 July 1887.”'> He went to Bombay with his Aunt Manbai, the only sister 


of Jinnah Bhai. Where he attended the ‘‘Anjuman-i-Islam School’’ !° and “Gokul Das 
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Tejpal School!’ for one year.”'® “According to Entry No. 178 of the Register of the Sind 


Madressa, he returned to Karachi, and was readmitted to it on 23 December 1887.”!? 


He had always keen to play games and had not good interest in the studies. “He 
was more at home playing with the boys of his age in the Neighbourhood — marbles and 
guli danda (tipcart). He even established a reputation of being their chief at the games.””° 


“They in their childish minds looked upon him as their leader, and he intuitively felt that 


he was their superior.””! Fatima Jinnah reported it in these words: 


Father, said little Muhammad Ali, “I don’t like to go to school.” “What would you 
like to do, then?” “Father, I would like to sit with you in office, and learn to do 
business.” “But you are too young for that, Muhammad Ali.” “I would do better 
in your office than at school.” My father was a tactful person, and he tried to 
tempt him, saying, “Muhammad Ali, in my office there is strict discipline. You 
will have to go with me to office early in the morning at eight, return for lunch 
from two to four, and then again to office from four to nine in the night.” “T will 


do that, father.” “But that will give you no time at all for play.” “I don’t mind.””” 


But after few days he despondent and decided to join his school again: “His inclination 
for change once again asserted itself; and he asked his father to get him admitted to 
another school. After some argument, my father agreed, and the records of Sind 


Madrasah reveal that while he was in English fourth standard, he left that school on 05- 
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01-1891. The next school he joined was C.M.S. High School on Lawrence Road in 
Karachi.””> “He was fifteen when he went to the Christian Missionary Society High 


School, also in Karachi.” 


After that Graham Shipping and Trading Company offered him apprenticeship for 
business education. But his mother Mithibai was not ready to allow him to go abroad far 
away from his eyes. Fatima Jinnah recollected the conversation of his departure in these 
words, “How can she allow her darling Muhammad Ali to be away from her for three 
years.””> She discussed this matter with her husband and she did not allow Jinnah to go 
England without marriage. “England was a dangerous country to send an unmarried 
young man to, particularly a young man who was as handsome as her Jinnah. She was 
afraid he might get married to an English girl, and that would be a tragedy for the Jinnah 
Poonja family. Father agreed with her reasoning, and the question arose where they 
would get Jinnah married to.”*° She had a ready answer to her husband; she knew Emi 
Bai (1878-1893) an Ismaili Khoja girl, a distant relative to her, was a good match for 


Jinnah. “Emi Bai; surely she would be a good match for Jinnah.””?’ 


Now the Poonja Bhai had no demurral and he informed his son about their choice. 
Jinnah allowed his parents and “It is probably the only important decision in the life of 
the Quaid-e-Azam that he allowed to be made by others.”** Fatima Jinnah further 


elaborated in these words, “He loved his mother so much, he could not refuse her. He 
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trusted his father’s worldly wisdom so much, he was sure that his father could hardly 
make a mistake.””? This marriage effected his studies and his name was struck off from 
school. After his marriage he completed his studies and departed to England for higher 
education. On his departure to England whole family was sad, especially her mother who 
was weeping, Jinnah said to his mother, “I will return a great man from England and not 
only you and the family, but the whole country will be proud of me. Would you not be 


happy then?”*° 


He sailed for Southampton, England in January 1893 and when he reached 
England his mind was changed, he decided to become a lawyer. In London he enrolled in 
Lincoln’ s Inn on 25 June, 1893, because the name of Holy Prophet P.B.U.H was 
“included over its portals as among the world’s great law-givers.”*! During a speech at 
Karachi Bar Association on the occasion of Milad-un-Nabi S.A.W.W in December 1947, 


he recalled the whole incident in these words: 


He went round seeing all the four Inns in England before making his choice. 
When he entered the fourth Inn, he saw a large fresco. He asked the man who was 
conducting him about the fresco. The man replied: “it is a fresco of the law-givers 
of the world”. “Who is the man on the top?” asked the Quaid-i-Azam. 
“Muhammad (PBUH), the Great Law Giver”, came the reply. That decided the 


choice of the Inn.*” 
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He also performed in the plays and joined the dramatic society, Shakespearean Company 
as an actor. “Also, there was a spell away from his studies, when he toured England with 
a Shakespearean Company.”*? In 1895, he was called to the Bar and in May 1896, he 
returned back home in India. His father, brothers and sisters welcomed him at Karachi 
harbour. On his return he found his family convoluted in heavy financial ruin and he 
faced unexpected poverty. Fatima Jinnah described in her recollections, “On reaching 
home, my father was soon in conference with him, explaining to him that the family 
business was in ruins, and that he had to pay large sums of money to a number of 
business houses, some of whom had filed cases in law courts This was true also of those 
business deals that my father had done in the name of Muhammad Ali Jinnah Bhai & Co, 
hoping that by the time his son returned from England he would take over, besides the 
family business, a business of his own, already well-established and prosperous. That 
business also proved a flop, and there were a number of cases pending against the firm of 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah Bhai & Co.”34 Fatima Jinnah reminisced a heart touching 


conversation between Jinnah and his father in her recollections: 


“My son’, father said, “all my dreams have come tumbling down and I don’t 

know what will happen to you and your young brothers and sisters. I am already 

broken down in health and I don’t know how long I will live.” “Father”, 

Muhammad Ali replied in a faltering voice, “don’t worry, I will work hard and 

look after you and our family. Iam young and my whole life is before me. I will 

make money and I will pay up all the debts that our family has to discharge.” My 
33 Bolitho, Jinnah: The Creator of Pakistan, 13. 
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father thought it best to get him fixed up as a junior in the Office of a flourishing 
advocate of Karachi, and in this connection he spoke to two firms who were also 
his lawyers, Harchandrai Vishandas and Co., and Lalchand & Co. The heads of 
both these firms were only too willing to take this young Muslim Barrister, newly 
returned from England, into their firms. After all, in those days, there were only a 
few Muslim Barristers in the Muslim province of Sind, and the young 
Muhammad Ali, they were, sure, would be an asset to them. But my brother’s 
mind was already made up. Instead of practising in Karachi, where the bitter 
shadow of business failure of his family would darken his path, he had decided to 
try his luck in Bombay; a city that he thought offered greater opportunities to one 
who was willing to work hard. My father wanted very much that his son should 
set up his practice in Karachi, where his family had already made friends with a 
number of families, and the prospect of cutting away his roots from Karachi and 
to venture on a new life in Bombay did not appeal to him. He asked his personal 
friend and neighbour, Mr. Ramjibhai Pethabhai, to dissuade his son. In spite of 
Ramyibhai’s best efforts, the young Barrister was adamant. He had made up his 
mind; he would go his own way; as usual, he wanted to learn the hard way — by 


kicks and hard knocks in life.*° 


He left the depressing sands of Karachi for Bombay High Court in 1896. He took room 


no-110 on a long term basis at the Apollo Hotel, approximately, at on mile distance from 


Bombay High Court. His father often came here to meet his son. Soon after reaching 
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“Bombay Jinnah enrolled himself as an Advocate of Bombay High Court (24 August 


1896).”36 


After three years of penury his brave and buoyant patience bore fruit. The acting 
advocate-General of Bombay John Molesworth Macpherson (1853-1914) invited Jinnah 
to work in his chamber. He was very kind to Jinnah and he was “a courteous concession, 
the first of its kind ever extended to an Indian which its recipient still remembers as a 
beacon of hope in the dark distress of his early struggles.”’ Jinnah also served for some 
time in the chamber of Sir George Lowndes (1862-1943). He had a very clear and lucid 
mind, “When Jinnah was reading in his chamber, Lowndes’ opinion was once sought 
regarding some speech that Tilak had delivered. There was going to be a conference, and 


Lowndes asked Jinnah whether he had read the brief, and what he thought about it. 


Jinnah replied that he had not touched the brief, and would not look at it, as he 
wanted to keep himself free to criticize the Government for prosecuting a great patriot 
like Tilak. Lowndes was amused at the indignation and enthusiasm of his young 
junior.”** The vacancy of Presidency Magistrate fell vacant in 1900 and Jinnah decided to 
apply for it. He visited the office of Sir Charles Ollivant*’, member in charge of the 
Judicial Department. Sir Charles told him that he had heard about him but would like 
have a letter of recommendation from John Molesworth Macpherson who knew him 


personally. 
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After the recommendation Jinnah was appointed as a Presidency Magistrate on 
temporary basis for three months. After a few weeks, “he earned enough money to buy a 
carriage, to move to a better apartment, and to bring his sister, Fatima, from Karachi, and 
send her to the Bandra Convent School.” This opportunity laid the foundation of his 
notable legal success. His interest developed in politics when he was in England for his 
Law studies, “He spent much time listening to lectures at Lincoln’s Inn and attending 
debates in the House of Commons. Considerably inspired by the British Statesmen like 
Morley and Gladstone, he took an active interest in the campaign of Dadabhai Naoroji 


(1825-1917) who in 1892 became the first Indian elected to the British Parliament.’*! 


Early formative years of Jinnah were full of challenges and adversities, now he 
was financially stable and had a good reputation to step into the politics. In December 
1904, seven years after, Jinnah began his struggle as lawyer in Bombay, Congress held its 
20" Session in the city. Pherozeshah Mehta (1845-1915), the ‘Uncrowned King’ of 
Bombay, was the chairman of the Reception Committee and Jinnah was one of the 
participants. This was the first meeting of All India National Congress that he appeared. 
So, he decided to choose the Indian National Congress (1885) a trustworthy political 
party at that time. Jinnah joined with other “forty-four other like-minded Muslims in 


neighbouring Calcutta, meeting together with some 1500 Hindus, Parsis, and Christians 
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at the Annual Session of Congress, 1906. Dadabhai Naoroji presided with Jinnah serving 


as his secretary.” 


Here during this session, “Jinnah first met India’s poetess Sarojini Naidu at the Calcutta 
Congress.”*? She was much inspired by the personality of Jinnah and she was the lady 
who wrote the first biography of Jinnah. She wrote the brief biographical study entitled, 
“An Ambassador of Unity” which prefaces the Honourable Mr. Muhammad Ali Jinnah’s 
speeches was originally indebted for the “Indian National Builders” series, and claims to 
be no more than a hasty and imperfect sketch of a remarkable personality, meant to take 
its place in that little national portrait gallery of impressionist drawings of distinguished 


men.“ 


She deliberated the portrait of young Jinnah In these words: “Tall and stately, but 
thin to the point of emaciation, languid and luxurious of habit, Muhammad Ali Jinnah’s 
attenuated form is a deceptive sheath of a spirit of exceptional vitality and endurance. 
Somewhat formal and fastidious, and little aloof and imperious of manner, the calm 
hauteur of his accustomed reserve but masks for those who know him, a native and eager 
humanity, an intuition quick and tender as a woman’s, a humour gay and winning as a 
child’s Pre-eminently rational and practical, discreet and dispassionate in his estimate and 


acceptance of life, the obvious sanity and serenity of his worldly wisdom effectually 
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disguise a shy and splendid wisdom effectually disguise a shy and splendid idealism 


which is of the very essence of the man.” 


At that same year All India Muslim League (30 December, 1906) was established 
and “Jinnah took no interest of Muslim League and for a number of years he took no 
interest in its deliberations.”*© Why he did not take interest in the formation of All India 
Muslim League? Because at that time he was a stanch Indian nationalist and he didn’t 
want to involve in the communal politics. The claim of Congress was fascinating for him, 
to represent all the communities in India and Muslim League was only representing the 
Muslims of India. Early years revealed a Jinnah, according to the remarks of Gokhale, 
“He has true stuff in him and that freedom from all sectarian prejudice which will make 


the best ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity.’*” 


His views about politics were not archetypal and old as some Indian leaders using 
out-dated methods for gain nothing. “Jinnah viewed politics as the business of educated 
lawyers working through a constitutional process, not the work of illiterate masses 
roaming the streets.’”** Owing to that he was much inspired by the moderate leaders of 
Congress; those were in favour of Hindu-Muslim unity. So, that’s why, Jinnah had 
neither been a member of the Simla Deputation, 1906, nor he joined the Muslim League. 
He considered communalism, whether Hindu or Muslim, an unpleasant and unfortunate 
aspect of Indian society which deserved to be discouraged in the political field. He was 
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totally devoted to the ideals of the Congress, an ardent supporter of the moderate Naoroji- 


Mehta-Gokhale wing.” 


On 8 January, 1907 he was elected as Voice-President of Indian Muslims 
Association, which was working in Kolkata for the economic and political development 
of the Muslims. In February, 1907 Jinnah was elected as executive member of Anjman-a- 
Zia-ul-Islam Bombay. In the meeting of this organization the relationships were 
developed between Jinnah and Maulana Muhammad Ali Jouhar (1878-1931). On 8 


October, 1907 he attended the meeting of Anjman-a-Zia-ul-Islam. 


In his formative years in the Congress he had some bitter experiences, in the 
silhouette of extremist in the Congress, their bellicose attitude was also a negative sign in 
the future politics of India. Jinnah was at the Congress meeting in Surat in December 
1907, when extremists became so vehement in their anti-British sentiments, and in their 
denunciation of the moderate Congress leaders, that one of them took off a shoe and fling 
it at Sir Pherozeshah Mehta (1845-1915), the renowned Parsee veteran statesman. After 
this unfortunate incident, the session broke up in disorder. In April 1908, Jinnah was also 
present, when these extreme nationalists were expelled and Congress declared its aim to 
be independence and self-government for India, within the secure pattern of the British 


Empire.”*? 
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This session of Congress “suffered a split, between the extremists led by Tilak, 
and the moderates.”>! This session became a cause of division in Congress, there were 
two different philosophies working at that time. So due to that “for next nine years 
Congress remained divided into angrily conflicting moderate and revolutionary parties, 


each clamming to be sole rightful heir to India’ s national movement.”°” 


First time as a representative of Congress, “on 2 November 1908-the fifth 
anniversary of the assumption by the crown of the Government of India — Jinnah was 
able to read the promise of the King-Emperor, that the time had come when ‘the principle 
of representative institutions’ might be ‘prudently extended.” This address of Jinnah 
draw the attention of authorities, “in November 1909 —a year after the King-Emperor’s 
address — the India Councils Act enlarged the Viceroy’s executive Council into the 
Imperial Legislative Council, by the addition of 35 nominated members and 25 elected 


members, ‘with special representation for the Muhammadans and landowners.’””** 


Owing to these political changes “on 25 January 1910, the Honourable Mr M.A. 
Jinnah took his seat as ‘Muslim Member from Bombay, on the sixty-man legislative 
council convened in the capital of British India.”°> It was the first phase of Jinnah in 
professional politics “at the age of thirty-three he became one of the ‘elected’ members of 
the council.”°° The oaths ceremony of newly elected members was conducted according 


to their religions in “the first meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council was held at 
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Calcutta, on 25 January 1910.”°’ It proved that the graph of his leadership improved, “he 
was elected by the Bombay Muslims to represent them in the Imperial Legislature 
Council, defeating Moulvi Rafiuddin who was the president of the Bombay Muslim 


League.”°® 


Being a Muslim Member Muhammad Ali Jinnah took his oath in this style, “he 
observed this duty in the Muslim way, on the Koran — and in English.*? He found 
himself in the council with his most eminent Congress fellows like Bhupendra Nath Basu 
(1859-1924), Dinshaw Wacha (1844-1936), Srinivas Sastri (1869-1946), Mazhar ul Haq 
(1869-1930), Te} Bahadur Sapru (1875-1949) and Madan Mohan Malaviya (1861-1946). 
But others were Muslims outside Congress, with whom he was later to develop close 
contact, notably the Raja of Mahmudabad (1914-1973) and Sir Ali Imam (1871-1933). 


About his presence in the Council Stanley Wolpert deliberated it in these words: 


That first brief exchange reflected Jinnah’s courtroom as well as council style. He 
always chose his words carefully and never retracted any one uttered. His critics, 
whether judges, viceroys, or pundits usually received humiliating tongue lashings 
for any barb aimed at him. He was not known to sit silent for the slightest 
reprimand, honing his razor-sharp mind and words on the generally duller 


weapons of logic or wit draw against them.*! 
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In the beginning of his political career as a member of Council, there were two 
challenging issues for him, first was to stop the “British interference with the Muslim 
personal Law.”® Contrarily the second issue “was the self-government for India.”© For 
the first issue he arose his voice in Legislative Council “on 17 March 1911, Jinnah 
introduced his first legislative measure, the Wakf (tax-exempt Muslim endowments) 
validating Bill that was to emerge two years later as the very first non-officially 


sponsored act in the British Indian history.” 


These issues were handled by Jinnah in highly constitutional manners and due to 
his style of politics his reputation increased among the masses of India, especially in the 
Muslims. At that time even Jinnah was “not a member of the All India Muslim League, 
he was yet requested to participate in the deliberations of its council for these successive 
years, 1910-1912, and to address the council.”® In these years Jinnah was becoming 
more gorgeous for some members of the League, “in [31] December 1912, which Jinnah 
appeared, the League suggested to amend their constitution, so that it would ally them 
with Congress in a common demand for ‘Sawaraj’.”® It was the positive opinion which 
later on became the reason to persuade Jinnah to Join the All India Muslim League. The 


annulment of partition of Bengal, in December 1911 was also another reason. 


Jinnah when he was on a vacation journey to England with some protuberant 


Muslim leaders of the League, he decided to join the League “on 10 October 1913, at the 
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insistence of Muhammad Ali and Syed Wazir Hasan (1874-1947).”°’ But he fixed a 
condition that his “loyalty to the Muslim League and the Muslim interest would in no 
way and at no time imply even the shadow of disloyalty to the larger national cause to 


which his life was dedicated.’ 


The leadership of Muslim league was alienated into two schools of politics and 
“Maulana Muhammad Ali (1878-1931) stood between the two schools, that of 
westernized parliamentarians like Jinnah, and orthodox leaders like Maulana Shibli and 
Azad.”© Now, at the time, he had the dual membership of Muslim League and Congress. 
For his political determinations he used the both passages and these efforts later on 
became the reason of Hindu-Muslim unity, at Lucknow joint session of Congress and 


League in 1916. 


Jinnah came back from England and “went first to the twenty-eight session of the 
Congress, at Karachi (13 December 1913) and then hurried to Agra and attended the 
seventh session of the Muslim League (26-28 December). He was possibly the first ever 
to had moved the same resolution, that for Council Reforms, at Karachi session of the 
Congress and the League session at Agra.”? Being a pure nationalist his efforts got the 
fruit and his style of his leadership won the hearts of the nation. “By 1914, Jinnah’s 
standing as an all India leader had been fully recognised. Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856- 


1920), having completed his punishment of incarceration, was back in India from 
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Mandalay, and Gandhi was also then on his way back to India.””! At that time he had the 
two challenges, first was to attain the unity between the extremists and moderates, and 


second was the Hindu-Muslim unity. 


Gandhi after his courageous success in South Africa for the privileges of Indian, 
he decided to come back to his homeland. These attainments occurred him a protagonist 
in the eyes of his countrymen and he hailed as Mahatma” (The Great Soul). Lord 
Harding convened him Kaiser-i-Hind Gold medal for public service. On June 30, 1916, 
Gandhi “finally left South Africa for India July 18, 1914 via London. He reached London 
on August 6, two days after World War | had been pronounced. He landed in India on 
January 9, 1915.”7> On his arrival Jinnah had emanated as an all India level leader and 
widely known as the Muslim Gokhale. On his arrival at Bombay he was received as a 


national hero. He “was accorded a right royal reception from all sides.” 


After his homecoming he did not join any political party, but his associations 
were with the Congress, buttressed its cause of self-government through constitutional 
means. He presumed the leadership of the Indian National Congress in 1921, Gandhi led 
countrywide movements for easing poverty, escalating women’s rights, building religious 
and ethnic amity, ending untouchability, but above all for attaining Swaraj or self-rule. 
The methods which he operated in South Arica, as his political techniques, same he tried 


to replicate in India. In order to attain his political goals he believed in his “three courses 
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which were all to be non-violent: (1) Satyagraha, (2) Non-Cooperation and Civil 
Disobedience.”’” No doubt these methods were strong enough to achieve his political 
aims and objectives, but, the ground realities of India were far divergent from South 
Africa. These methods achieved less and destructed more, especially, the roots of Indian 


politics. 


Jinnah and Gandhi belonged to a trading class and both went to England, and 
were impressed by the western culture. In a play and Gandhi learnt the violin and 
English dancing. In their early phase of politics both were supported by the opposite 
communities, Gandhi by Muslims and Jinnah by Hindus. During their political struggle 
they lost their wives. Both opposed the inter-communal marriages of their children. Dina 
desired to marry a Parsi born Christian Neville Wadia, “grandson of the founder of 
Bombay Dyeing Manufacturing Company.’””° In contrast Gandhi opposed the marriage of 
his son Manilal with Fatima, “a Muslim girl in South Africa.”’’ Dina was converted to 
Christianity and Harilal, son of Gandhi was converted to Islam. “Both also earned the 
wrath of a section of their co-religionists. Jinnah was attacked by a Muslim and later 


dubbed ‘Qatil-i-Azam’ by those Muslims who were against Pakistan. 


Gandhi was called ‘Muhammad Gandhi’ and was murdered by a 35-years Hindu 
Mahasbhaite, Nathuram Godse who was also the editor and publisher of a Hindu 
Mahasbha weekly in Poona.”’* Both had started their professional career as Lawyers and 
both were inspired by the same Mentor, Gokhale. Both had the same mission and 
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objective of Hindu-Muslim unity in India. For this purpose both had the different 


methods. 


Apart from the above similitudes they had some variances with each other. By his 
mind and philosophy Gandhi was a devout person and Jinnah was far away from religion. 
By his personality Jinnah was modern and Gandhi was orthodox. Gandhi called himself 
as “determined opponent of modern civilization.””? Jinnah was against the Hindu cast 
system, but Gandhi was a staunch believer of it. Gandhi claimed that the cast system “‘is 
inherited in human nature and Hinduism has simply reduced it to a science. It does attach 


by birth. A man cannot change his varna by choice.’””®? 


Gandhi was against inter-dining, intermarriage and enter dine with other 
communities. But being colleagues, “Jinnah, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Sapru and other used 
to dine and drink together in clubs and parties at one another’s palaces.”®! About that 
matter Gandhi has its personal view “we perform the act of answering the call of nature 
in seclusion so also the act of taking food must be done in seclusion.”*? During the 
meetings Gandhi did not appear the inter-caste dinner, he always rejected to become 
participant of it. “Gandhi’s views made him the darling of the Hindu conservatives. He 


got huge financial support from them. 


Jinnah was considered as a foe by the Muslim conventional elements, and they 


discontinued support to the Muslim League when Jinnah assumed its leadership.”®? 
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Gandhi was against the secular education and not in the favour of secular state. He was 
also not in favour of compulsory primary education. But Jinnah was in errand of modern 
education he introduced a bill of Free and Compulsory Education in Central Assembly. 
Further he demanded that “Primary education should be made free and compulsory and 
illiteracy be removed from Indian Society.”** Gandhi was not in the favour of English 
language and Jinnah was only fluent in English language. Gandhi had rich industrialist 


supporters, but he was against the modern machinery and railways. 


Jinnah was in favour of industrialization and he fought for the rights of 
industrialists in the Assembly. Gandhi was also against the English model hospitals, 
medicine and doctors. He was against the killing of rats and flies. About the cow 
slaughtering, when small pox had broken out in Gandhi Ashram, he said that he received 
a communication from his inner voice that “It was irreligious to be vaccinated, for this 
was tantamount to eating cow’s flesh.”®° Wilfully Jinnah urged the government to open 
more hospitals and provide free medical treatment to the poor. He was also in favour of a 


robust military and modern weapons, he coveted Indian officers for the army. 


Jinnah and Motilal Nehru played a key role in Skeen Committee, “on whose 
recommendations a Military College was established in 1932 in Dehra Dun.”*° Gandhi 
was not in favour of grand Army and he would disband three-quarters of the Indian 
Army. Both were struggling for Indian Sawaraj. “Jinnah wanted to follow the British 


model, responsible, democratic government for India. But Gandhi characterized the 
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Mother Parliament as a ‘sterile woman’ and a ‘prostitute’ as the ministers changed from 
time to time.®” His point of view was different from Jinnah, according to his point of 
view, “a few good men should be interested to rule over the country as it would save 


money as well as time.*® 


Gandhi was against the modern sciences and called it the creation of devil. But he 
got benefits from all modern discoveries. “He travelled by railway and in his car donated 
by his industrialist friend, had his English papers Young India and Harijan printed by 
modern machines for the propagation of his views and he used modern medicines and did 
not refused to go far surgery.®? He was like to live in Ashram to show that his life style is 
simple and not expensive, but, he could not prove it. “Gandhi’s menu and living were 
undoubtedly expensive.”’? Even Sarojni Naidu once said that “it took a great deal of 


money to keep Gandhi living in poverty.”! 


The life style of Jinnah was far different from him and he lived in a palatial house 
in Bombay at Malabar Hills. “The two contrasting personalities were bound to clash 
within the same organization. They were like two swords which could not remain in one 
sheath.”” It is a brief analysis of Gandhi, the mentor of Jawaharlal and on the same 


grounds he continued the differences with Jinnah. 


Gandhi believed that the British Empire existed for the prosperity of the world 


and guaranteed the Governor for full support. The two great political centres in Bombay 
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at that time were Sardar Griha, where Lokmanya Tilak lived, and Jinnah’s chamber in the 
High Court. All political roads led to these “two places for organization, consultation and 
decision.’ A reception was organized in the admiration of Gandhi on 12 January, 1915 
at the house of Mr.J.b.Petit, Sir Dorab Tata, Pherozshah Mehta, Dinshaw Wacha and 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah were also present in this function. In this and other gatherings 
throughout the war, “Gandhi refrained from speaking on Indian political issues but 


expounded wholeheartedly co-operation with the British.””4 


Another garden party was given in the honour of Gandhi by Indulal Yajnik, a 
writer of a biography on Gandhi. On Yajnik’s request Jinnah consented to preside and be 
the principal speaker. There were also other leaders present included “Tilak, Khaparde, 
Vithalbhai Patel, Vallabhai Patel, Jehangir Patit and K.M. Munshi.” Indulal Yajnik 
summarized this meeting in these words, “Jinnah made a fiery fighting political speech. 
But Gandhi refrained from touching even on the South African problem to which Jinnah 
had made such pointed reference in his speech. Nor did he say a word about Indian 


politics.”° 


Jinnah and Gandhi attended the Gujrati congregation together, Gandhi sat on a 
platform without chair and asked Jinnah to sit down next to him. It was a very 
problematic for Jinnah, because he was robed in western suit and had long legs. So, 


reluctantly he had to sit hanging his legs over the edge of the platform. When Jinnah 
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started to speak in English, Gandhi intermittent and protest against the use of English in 


the Gujrati gathering, because both were ethnically Gujrati. 


Gandhi asked him to speak in Gujrati, a language, Jinnah did not familiar. It was a 
tough task for him; he could not speak in Gujrati except few words. “Gentlemen, I am 
speaking today in Gujrati as ordered by Gandhi. Having now made this part of my speech 
in Gujrati, Gentlemen, I shell complete my speech in English.”’’ This was followed by 
huge roars of laughter in the congregation, which was not an upright symbol for Jinnah 
who was a man of principles and assertiveness. Another outrageous thing for Jinnah was 
that he announced “Jinnah as a fellow Muslim Gujarati and not an Indian.”® Jinnah took 
it very serious and “considered this a rude request and unkind cut.””? This was the first 
clash and commencement of a sequences of clashes which had no end till the partition of 
India. Gandhi himself confessed that Jinnah never forgive him for this dishonour and 


“took it as a personal insult.”!° 


During the 1916, Gandhi was attending the gatherings and conferences apathetic 
to any political organization. Bombay Provincial Conference held at Ahmadabad on 21 
October, 1916 and in this meeting Gandhi humiliated Jinnah in his speech, “a learned 
Muslim Gentleman...an eminent lawyer and not only a member of the Legislature but 
also President of the biggest Islamic Association in India.”!°! Jinnah dislike it, he always 


favoured to be called as a nationalist Indian. Gandhi was contemporaneous at of 
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Lucknow Pact 1916 and most important leader in the both organizations was Jinnah. He 
filed the gap between moderates and extremist after the nine years. But Gandhi 
“remained an almost silent spectator.”!©? During an interview when he asked a question 
about Lucknow Pact he replied, “It may be good or it may be bad, but I do not have any 


high opinion of it.”!° 


During the Muslim League’s session, Gandhi asked the Muslims to implement 
Urdu and preserve it as the lingua franca of India. But in his interview paradoxically he 
said that “as long as the Congress did not use Hindi for all its work, Sawaraj was not 
possible.”!°* When Mrs. Annie Besant requested him to join the Home Rule League, he 
declined to saying that he did not want “to embarrass, harass and annoy the British by a 
political agitation in India.”!°> He desired to assure the categorical support to the British 


throughout the war years. 


Defiantly, “Jinnah, Tilak and Khaparde were against it and standing for the self- 
government for India in return for its services in the war efforts.”!°° Gandhi was not 
gratified by the Congress— League scheme and he said, “I freely confess that reforms take 
a secondary place in my scheme of national reorganization.”!°’ During the World War I 
Gandhi was against any demand for self-rule in India. Gandhi did not whole heartedly 


admit the political interpretations of Tilak and said that “his object was to incite Indians 
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against British rule.”!°8 Furthermore encouraging his unconditional support to the British 


Empire, he wrote a letter to the Viceroy and assumed: 


I recognize that in the hour of its danger we must give ungrudging and 
unequivocal support to the Empire. If I could make my countrymen retrace their steps, I 
would make them withdraw all the Congress resolutions and not whisper ‘Home Rule’ 
during the pendency of war. I could make India offer all her able-bodied sons as a 


sacrifice to the Empire.! 


On April 1918, both Jinnah and Gandhi were invited by the Lord Chelmsford in 
the War Conference Delhi and Gandhi assured to launch a recruitment campaign for the 
British Government. But Gandhi could not recruit a single individual, during his effort 
people disliked his that step. “People resented Gandhi’s duality in asking the people to 
fight in a violent war. They questioned his belief in ahimsa (non-violence).”!'® On this 
matter both had the variances of the belief; Gandhi tried to influence Jinnah and wrote a 


letter to him on 4 July, 1918: 


I do wish you would make an emphatic declaration regarding recruitment. Can 
you not see that if every Home Rule Leaguer'!' becomes a potent recruiting 
agency whilst at the same time fighting for constitutional rights...Seek ye first the 


recruiting office and everything will be added unto you.’ You must give the lead 
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to the people and not think how the people will take what we say. What I asked 


for is an emphatic declaration and not a halting one.”!!” 


Gandhi distributed many leaflets to persuade the youth of India concerning the 
recruitment in British Army. He articulated his opinion in one of his leaflet, “The easiest 
and straight win Sawaraj to participate in the defence of the Empire. If the Empire 
perishes with it will perish or cherished aspirations.”!'? He continuously expounded Non- 
violence among the people, but bizarrely his mind was transformed and he gave his 


opinion in the favour of war. Further he said: 


Among many misdeeds of the British rule in India, history will look upon the 
Arms Act depriving a whole nation of arms as the blackest. If we want the Arms 
Act to be repealed, if we want to learn to use of arms, here is a golden 


opportunity. !! 


Wilfully, he wrote many letters to the prominent leaders for the cause of recruitment. He 
wrote a letter to Tilak on August 25, 1918, “I do not intended to attend the Congress 
session. Also I do not intend to attend the Moderates’ Conference. I believe we can 
render a great service to India by devoting by ourselves to the work of recruitment and 
taking lakhs of people with us.” In another letter to Surenda Nath Banerjee he wrote, “I 


hold strong and probably peculiar views not shared by many of the leaders. I implicitly 
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believe that if we were to devote our attention exclusively to recruiting we should gain 


full responsible government in a year’s time, if not sooner.”!'!> 


In the reply of his letter Tilak send him the cheque of fifty thousands and assured 
that he would help him to recruit five thousands volunteers, “If Gandhi could secure a 
promise from Government that Indians would be eligible for commissioned rank in the 
Army. Gandhi refused to accept the cheque as it was accompanied with conditions in the 
nature of a bargain.”!!® At the end Gandhi was endowed no compensation by the 


Government in return of his services. 


The response of the Government disenchanted him a lot; even he gave a 
remorseful explanation about his contribution in recruitment. He clarified it in these 
words, “No doubt, it was a mixed motive that prompted me to participate in the war. Two 
things I can recall. Though as an individual I was opposed to war, I had no status for 
offering affective non-violent resistance...For instance, I would have no status to resist a 
savage offering animal sacrifice. The other motive was to qualify for Sawaraj through 


good office of the statement of the Empire.”!!” 


On 10 June 1918, the War Conference was summoned by the Lord Willingdon 
Governor of Bombay. In this meeting Jinnah, Tilak and Gandhi were also invited. 
Willingdon was exasperated with League, owing to its policy regarding the war. He 
affronted Tilak and asked him to sit down. All the Leaguers left the meeting in 


remonstration except Muhammad Ali Jinnah. He waited on and “made a most thunderous 
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speech of his life smashing Lord Willingdon to pieces for his outrageous behaviour 
toward Tilak and having made his speech he also walked out.”!'® Jinnah and other Home 
Rule Leaguers decided to retaliate the insult to Tilak by averting the farewell 
arrangement of retiring Governor, Lord Willingdon. They approached the Gandhi and 
Kanji Dwarkadas, who went to seek Gandhi’s help, writes in his book: When Home 
Rulers approached and asked him to support them in their agitation against the 
Willingdon Address. Once again, as Mrs. Besant’s interment, “he failed us. He refused to 
join us and help us raising a technical difficulty. He said that he was a citizen of 
Ahmadabad, not of Bombay and he would, therefore, have nothing to do with our 
organization.”!!?All of them were thwarted by the refusal of Gandhi and instead of help 


them he wrote letter to Willingdon on 11 June, 1918: 


I venture to think that you’re stopping of Messers. Tilak and Kelkar yesterday 
was a serious blunder... If Mr Tilak is an enemy of the Government or of Empire 
you have undoubtedly strengthened his hands in the pursuit of his course. You 
will lose nothing and you will gain greatly in the estimation of the people, 
enhance your prestige, increase your capacity for securing help from the people 
and possibly win over the Home Rule Party, and also nip in the bud an agitation 


that is bound to spring up in the country.'”° 


On 16 June, 1918 during a meeting Gandhi condemned Willingdon to insult Tilak and 


said that Tilak should have preserved quietness. In the praise of Willingdon he 
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categorised him as the most renowned of all the governors in India. Jinnah successfully 
“prevented the address to Willingdon being presented on 10 December 1918 and Gandhi 


did not support the action.” !7! 


08 July, 1918 Montagu — Chelmsford report came into front and on 19 July, 1918 
Rowlatt Report was published. It was against the will of people and on 28 March, 1918 
Jinnah wrote a letter to Viceroy condemning the bill. Jinnah opposed the Rowlatt Bill and 
resigned from his seat in the Central Legislative Assembly. Gandhi also declared that he 
would lead a Satyagraha (Civil Disobedience Movement) if Rowlatt Bill was passed. 
Mrs. Besant was also not in favour of this bill and she cautioned the Gandhi not to play 
with fire. She was fully cognizant of by Indian mob-violence. The Rowlatt Bills were 
followed by the ‘Jallianwala Bagh’ '”* massacre in April 1919 and the Indemnity Bill 


(government protected its officials through this bill) to put salt on the wounds. 


After the Jallianwala Bagh massacre Gandhi responded with public quietness and 
wrote a letter to the Viceroy. “I have made no public declaration regarding the events in 
the Punjab. Even at the risk of being misunderstood by my countrymen. I have refrained 
from saying anything in public.”!?? Regarding the Indemnity Bill, before it was 


published, Gandhi “accepted that every government, even a Swaraj government needed 
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to protect its officials.”!** Jinnah and M. M. Malaviya contended to the Lord Reading, 


“for the heavier punishment of Dyer and others which Reading refused to do.”!”° 


Gandhi was not in the favour of Dyer’s chastisement on his crime. Gandhi “was 
even willing to nurse Dyer if he became ill. However, he resented the fact that Dyer kept 
his pension.”!”° Jinnah was not in the favour of Montague-Chelmsford Reforms 1919 and 
Gandhi sought to accept these reforms categorically. In December 1919 Jinnah suggested 
the Gandhi’s name as President of Bombay branch of the Home Rule League. Despite his 
political accomplishments he was still not an associated with any political organization. 
Jayakar opposed his name but Jinnah averred him to hold a meeting with Gandhi. During 
the meeting with Jayakar he guaranteed the Home Rule Leaguer that “they need not have 
any apprehension that he would impose his theories upon them. He was made the 
President of the All India Home Rule League in March 1920.”!?’ He articulated his 


joining the Home Rule League in these words: 


It is a distinct departure from the even tenor of my life for me to belong to an 
organization that is purely and frankly political. But, after careful deliberations 
with friends, I have joined the All-India Home Rule League and accepted the 
office of its president. Some friends whom I consulted told me that I should not 


join any political organization and that, if I did, I would lose the position of 
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splendid isolation I enjoy at present. I confess that this caution had considerable 


weight with me.'78 


He ruptured his written assurance with MR. Jayakar and after assuming as President of 
Home Rule League, he decided to modify the name of League. He called a meeting of its 
members and suggested the name of Home Rule League as Sawaraj Sabha. Jinnah and 
others senior members opposed his suggestion. Gandhi, as chairman, overruled their 
protestations and pronounced in uncompromisingly that “it was open to any member, be 
he a life-member or otherwise, to resign his membership if he thought he could not 


remain a member of the Sabha under its altered constitution.’”!?° 


Jinnah, Jayakar, Jamandas, Dawarkadas, Mangaldas Pakwasa, Nagindas Master, 
K. M. Munshi and others singed resignation letter, and said, “we, therefore, with great 
sorrow, tender our resignation of our membership of the League and of such offices 
therefore as are at present held by any of us.”!°° This authoritarianism of Gandhi 
ascertained a great loss for League and a robust organization of its time went under the 
shadows. “Neither Mrs. Besant nor Mr. Jinnah ever forgive Gandhi for his destruction of 


the Home Rule League with all its ideals and aspirations.”'*! 


Jinnah and Gandhi came into piercing encounter over the issue of Indian Khilafat 
Movement. In Lucknow Pact 1916, Hindu-Muslim Unity was attained on political bases. 
Now the orthodox in Muslim League were using it for their objectives and the 
involvement of Gandhi in the Khilafat Movement provided the new life to the 
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fundamentalists of the Congress and Muslim League. Jinnah cautioned him not to join 
hands with Ali Brothers in Khilafat Movement, but Gandhi denied to accept it. Jinnah 
presented his view about the Khilafat Movement as a “pseudo-religious movement likely 
to lead to a reactionary revivalism.”!*? Jinnah had the variance of views with Gandhi and 


he said that “sentimental nonsense and emotions have no place in politics.”!*3 


Tilak criticized Gandhi to fetch the religious sentimentalities into the politics. He 
said that “let us seek Muslims co-operation on the broad national question of Sawaraj. In 
that, by all means, give them special privileges if these will satisfy them and bring them 
into the Congress fold, but never seek to introduce theology into our politics.” !*+ Gandhi 
visited many municipalities with the Muslim leaders and tried to show up that Islam in 
danger. He said to the Muslims, “Islam must rise now or be fallen if not for ever, 
certainly for a century.”!*> During the Khilafat Movement Jinnah kept himself away and 
aloof from it. Gandhi brought the Muslims into religious politics and it proved 


disparaging for the modern Muslim political leadership. 


The Muslim League lost its acceptance and Muslim politics conceded under the 
domination of the religious leaders. Men like Jinnah, Wazir Hasan, Raja of Mahmudabad, 


Fazl-i-Husain (1877-1936) who had been the pillars of the Muslim League were 
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consigned to the background, the Khilafat Committee and Jamiatul Ulama anticipated the 


lead of politics. °° 


No doubt during this time period, Gandhi was to be recognised as a leader of the 
multitudes. But there were lots of which was so confusing related to his philosophy and 
actions. He was a “man of great ideas but full of complexities and contradictions. His 
inconsistencies make it very difficult to understand his psychology or to know what 
Gandhism really means.” '°’ From his appearance January 1915 to 1919 he endured 


practically clam in his political approaches and methodology. 


Even he endured calm over the Jalianwalabagh massacre and directed the people 
of meditation. More captivatingly his point of view associated to the Khilafat was most 
antagonistic. This was the new spiralling point in his political techniques and attitude. 
Gandhi was not himself lurched into the Khilafat Movement, he was requested by 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and other Muslim Ullemas. Around Gandhi new force were 
gathering. The Ullemas caressed that “the Muslims divines of India whose collective 
power and influence had been shattered after the Revolt of 1857 should again come 
together. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad entered the field. More than any other Muslim 


leader... he was a tower of strength to Gandhi.” !38 


Gandhi combined his energies with Muslims not only to support the cause of 
Khilafat, but he also required to use his methods and techniques for his goals, which were 
later on recognised as his life mission. Now he was on war-path and announced that he 
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would lead a Non-co-operation Movement if the demands of Muslims not fulfilled. 
“Political circles were frankly perplexed and amazed at the increasing military tones and 
tactics of Mr. Gandhi, who began really to surpass even the most orthodox Muhammadan 
in his fanatical zeal for the cause of Islam.’’!*? Throughout these years, Jinnah was not 
involved in these kinds of agitations and mob viciousness. He was an Indian patriot; his 


chief attention was the independence of India by constitutional means. 


According to his assessment, Jinnah was of no use to him. So he discarded Jinnah, 
the ardent Congressman, the disciple of Dadabhai Naoroji, the adored lieutenant of 
Gokhale, the ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity. But embraced to his bosom 
fundamentalists like Muhammad Ali, Shaukat Ali and others who were hitherto known 
only for their communal and Pan-Islamic accomplishments, and whose attention lay more 
in the affairs of Arabia, Turkey and Jazirut-ul-Arab, than in Indian freedom, the 
sponsoring of the Khilafat Movement by Gandhi demolished the Lucknow Pact, which 
was the achievement of Jinnah. Lucknow Pact disclosed the way for the Hindu-Muslim 
settlement of their political problems. But, the Khilafat Movement by conveying religious 
extremism into political problems systematized the track for in future Hindu-Muslim 


antagonism in a brutal form.!*° 


After the involvement in Khilafat Movement, Gandhi was now deliberated in 
main stream leadership of India. His methods and techniques were constantly 


comfortable by the Muslim Ullemas, without any protestation. Non-Co-operation 
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Movement was formally initiated by Gandhi on 1“ August, 1920 and the day following 


the night in which Tilak died. Maulana Azad pronounced the programme in these words: 


Gandhi presented his programme of Non-co-operation. He said that the days of 
deputations and memorials were over. We must withdraw all support from the 
Government and this alone would persuade the Government to come to terms. He 
suggested that all Government titles should be returned, law courts and 
educational institutions should be boycotted, and Indians should resign from the 


services and refuse to take any part in the newly constituted legislatures. '*! 


This was the same programme which Tolstoy had delineated many years ago, which 
paralyzed the Government by declining to pay taxes, resignation from all services and 
boycott all institutions of the Government. His religio-political accomplishments were 
fully condemned by other leading moderate politicians of India. Many of his supporters 
not contented from his this act. Indulal Yajnik one of his followers said, ““We had never 
bargained with Mr. Gandhi to join him in any semi-religio or religio-political movement. 
We had joined him solely with a view to following him on any path of direct action to 


wage purely political fight with a view to securing national liberty.”!4” 


After induction of the Non-Co-operation Movement, next goal of Gandhi was to 
involve Congress in it. But in the beginning of this movement Congress Leadership had 
announced that they have no concern with it. Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya uttered a 


warning against this act of Gandhi. On 8 September, 1920, Congress and Muslim League 
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hold a special session at Calcutta. Jinnah sketched out a common agenda for both 
Congress and Muslim League. Further he said that, “I am fully convinced of non- 
cooperation. I see no other way except the policy of non — cooperation. But before I put 
this policy into practice I want to take stock of the situation to find what are the materials 


and forces.”!43 


Lala Lajpat Rai presided over this special session and Gandhi himself moved a 
resolution for Non-Co-operation. Gandhi received full support from Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and he was the first Congress leader came under the banner of Gandhi. Jinnah and C. R. 
Das were not in the favour of this scheme. But the motion of Gandhi acknowledged a 
huge support and got 1855 votes out of 2728. Poet Rabindranath Tagore was also not 
favoured his Non-Co-operation Movement and expressed his views in these words, “it is 
criminal to transpose moral forces into force. My prayer is that India may represent the 


co-operation of all the people of the world. For India, unity is truth, and division evil.”!“4 


Perversely, Jinnah also not preferred his programme and replied to his letter of 25 


October, 1920 in these words: 


I thank you for your kind suggestion offering me ‘to take my share in the new life 
(his programme of Non-Co-operation) that has open up before country.’ if by 
‘new life’ you mean your methods and your programme, I am afraid I cannot 
accept them; for I am fully convinced that it must lead to disaster... your methods 


have already caused split and division in almost every institution that you have 
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approached hitherto, and in the public life of the country not only amongst Hindus 
and Muslims but between Hindus and Hindus and Muslims and Muslims and even 
between fathers and sons; people generally are desperate all over the country and 
your extreme programme has for the moment struck the imagination mostly of the 
experience youth and the ignorant and illiterate. All this means complete 


disorganisation and chaos.!*° 


During the regular session of Congress, December 1920 at Nagpur, the scorching 
question was the Gandhi’s Non-Co-operation. In this session a highest number of 
representatives came across the motherland, “no less than 14,582 delegates were present, 
out of whom 1,050 were Muslims and 169 women. It was presided over by Vijay 
Raghova Chari.”!*° Gandhi received the full political support from Congress for his 


programme, but Jinnah opposed it. 


During his speech when he mentioned to Gandhi and Muhammad Ali as Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Muhammad Ali, there was marvellous pandemonium among the 
spectators who shouted that Mr. Jinnah must prefix Mahatma or Maulana whenever he 
stated the name of Gandhi and Muhammad Ali. Jinnah declined to be coerced and was 
shouted down. This was the last Congress gathering in which Jinnah actively 


participated.'*7 


After his resignation from Congress he continued to respect and admired Gandhi, 


only on his constitutional achievements. Khilafat — Non-co-operation Movement was 
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remained in effect from 1921 to 1924. In 1921 Prince of Wales Edward VIII visited 
India to initiate the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. The Congress under Gandhi’s 
inspiration categorically boycotted the visit of the Prince. Jinnah avoided this and showed 
his homage for Prince. Jinnah’s “withdrawal from the political stage in 1921 left totally 
preoccupied with the law.”'4° Jinnah and Jayakar met with Lord Reading in Ahmedabad 
and they offered him for “a Roundtable Conference in an attempt to prevent embarrassing 


demonstration at the arrival of the Prince in India.” !*° 


Jinnah decided to visit the Gandhi’s Ashram and tried to persuade him, but he 
again confronted the antagonistic attitude of Gandhi and he declined the offer of Jinnah. 
V. B. Kulkarni the biographer of Jayakar elucidated it in these words, “the Viceroy must 
come to Ahmedabad personally to make this offer and talk with Gandhi, instead of 


7150 This was another 


sending it through emissaries not accredited to the Congress. 
mortification of Jinnah by Gandhi; unfortunately, Jinnah and Jayaker came back 


desperate. 


Government communicated with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and offered him, 
if Congress called off its boycott, in return Government would call a Round Table 
Conference for the settlement of political issues. C.R. Das and Maulana Azad preferred it 
and they necessitated that all the Congress leaders must be released before it. 
Government acknowledged it and ready to release the all Congress leaders and Ali 


Brothers too. The Mahatma ruined the whole arrangement, which had so confidently 
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initiated by insisting on the unconditional release of all leaders, in particular Ali Brothers, 


as a “preliminary to the Round Table Conference.”!>! 


But, Viceroy declined to accept the scheme of Gandhi. After that Gandhi initiated 
the Bombay Proposals, for the Round Table Conference, which was held in 1922. But as 
usual nothing came out of this effort and Prince of Wales returned back to England. “The 


British were no longer interested in dealing with Congress.” 


Jinnah appeared in the Congress session of Ahmedabad in December 1921 and 
during this session Maulana Hasrat Mohani, at that time President of All India Muslim 
League and a dynamic Member of Congress, presented a resolution of complete 
independence of India and most of representatives in favoured this resolution. But, 
Gandhi opposed it and said, “Think fifty-times before you take a step which may cause 


irreparable injury.” !*? 


After the tragic death of prominent leaders like Gokhale, Pherozeshah Mehta, 
Dadabhai Naoriji, Tilak and the resignation of Jinnah, ascertained a great forfeiture for 
Indian National Congress. Now Gandhi had become all in all of Congress, “under 
Gandhian leadership, the Congress ceased to be a democratic organization, for Gandhi 
was no democrat. It became one man organization.”'*4 In his mind he had a customary 
philosophy that his all engagements were right. About his attitude and politics he argued 


that “You must accept my conditions, you must accept my dictatorship and the discipline 
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of Martial Law.”!> After achieving the power in Congress, the assertiveness and 


comportment of Gandhi was far changed. 


Gandhi was allergic to certain things in politics to independence of thought and 
action, for instance and supported by his obedient acolytes, he did not hesitate to strike at 
anybody who dared to oppose him and his ideas with all the subtlety at his command, if 


required, with complete ruthlessness.'*° 


On other hand S. K. Majumdar further explained the situation as, “Gandhi 
practically became the Dictator of the Congress. This was the position that was 
unbearable and unacceptable to Muhammad Ali Jinnah, the old guard and the great 
sentinel of the old Indian National Congress of Dadabhai Nauroji, Pherozshah Mehta, 


Gopal Krishan Gokhale, Surendranath Banerjea and others.” !*” 


This condition was very critical for those Congressmen, who assumed in the 
democratic method of politics and a democratic association within the Congress. Some 
Congressmen had understood that the panache of Jinnah’s policies was far superior as 
compare to Gandhi. Dr Annie Besant’s interpretation was that Gandhi believed ‘in 
suffering,’ and that he was ‘not happy’ if he accomplished his objective ‘through normal 
evolutionary methods.’ In this also Jinnah was his incongruous, for he was dedicated to 


“normal evolutionary methods,’ and he remained so, to the end.”!*® 
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Jinnah a man above all “rational in the thought and deed, Jinnah naturally had 
differences with the unreasoning of Gandhi and in those days of supine allegiance to 
Gandhism, he was the only leader who could take up an independence position in 
politics.”'°’ Owing to his authoritarianism he could not tolerate his adversaries and 
opposition. The incident of Chauri-Chaura took place on 5" February, 1922 and after few 
days Gandhi postponed the Khilafat Movement. Many Congressmen and Muslims, who 
were in favour to linger on the Khilafat movement were extremely disenchanted by the 


act of Gandhi. 


Pandit Motilal and Lala Lajpat Rai were in jail, they sent him letters to influence 
him to recommence the Khilafat Movement, but he declined to do so. “Gandhi explained 
that he was guided by God in withdrawing the movement.”!© He further added, “It was 
no business of those who were undergoing imprisonment to express their opinion on 
things happening outside, and that similarity it was not part of the duty of those who were 


outside to pay any head to those opinions.”!*! 


Gandhi erudite the art of spinning at the age fifteen years, he asked the people to 
spin in the association of Non-Co-operation. Khadi (cotton homespun) avowed the 
uniform of the Congressmen. At the eve of the Ahmedabad session all the Congressmen 
outfitted in khadi. For the delegates and the participants had to sit on the floor because 


there were no chairs and tables for them. Only Jinnah was in European dress and Jinnah 
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questioned someone “what placed he had in such a Congress.”!©* He was not mollified 
with the enactment of the both Congress and Muslim League. He decided to institute a 


new party with the help of moderate friends. 


By the mid-1922 Jinnah was trying to organize a new political party from which 
he would have debarred Gandhi exclusively, speaking out more ‘strongly’ against 
Mahatma. He subpoenaed Jayakar and Motilala Nehru to intersection forces with him in 
this determined endeavour, but both ‘declined,’ thus leaving Jinnah quarantined from his 
former Congress, Hindu colleagues. The longstanding ‘Ambassador’s’ bridge of 


communal unity broke down.!® 


Jinnah was not eager to region the Congress and he participated in the Bombay 
Conference persuaded by the Maulana Muhammad Ali Johar, and the President of 
Congress on 21 November, 1924. Another motive was schema of the conference; to 
bonding those had left the Congress in 1920. In this meeting Congress approved on, 
“Congress members must give 2,000 yard of hand spun yarn monthly, instead of four 
annas subscription.” '® Gandhi tried to persuade Jinnah, but he was no more in support of 


it. 


He tried to approach his wife and desired to influence him by her. He wrote a 
letter to Ruttie Jinnah as, “to take classes spinning and to persuade Jinnah to spin and 


wear Khadi. Ideologically and temperamentally Jinnah did not fit with this new outlook 
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given to the Congress.”'® People of India contemplate it the symbol of nationalism. 
Jinnah called it hypocrisy and he articulated his views with Ranjee Shahani, “If I 
remember rightly, the Stuart period has been called one of leather, lace, and livestock. 
Gandhi is trying to usher in an age of dhoties, chappals and close-cropped heads, as 


though we are all convicts, Ugh!”!© 


Not only Jinnah but the other educationalist, intellectuals, politicians and some of 
his followers warned him about the consequences of his Scheme. “It is reversion to the 
theocracy and doubly dangerous in a country which follows more than one religion.”!® 
The amalgamating of faith with the political affairs; Jinnah had prophesied it in 
bloodshed, chaos and Hindu-Muslim dissection. These predictions were ascertained later 


on, in the shape of, Hindu-Muslim insurrections. Unluckily the announcements of Gandhi 


often directed the people in the wrong way as he believed: 


My own experience but confirms the opinion that the Mussalman as a rule is 
bully, and the Hindu as a rule is coward. But I as a Hindu am more ashamed of 


Hindu cowardice than I am angry at Mussalman Bullying.!® 


During these years he furnished some provocative statements, due to that his philosophies 
became vague, still in the considerations of the people his dichotomy, in his scheme and 
words, was not cleared. He ordered to the Hindu Banias and Brahmins to acquire the art 
of protection and they would not receive the untouchables in it. He further articulated his 
assessments about the Hinduism and other religions in these arguments, “what of 
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substance is contained in other religions is always to be found in Hinduism. And what is 


not contained in it is insubstantial or unnecessary.”!© 


For the fortification of cow slaughtering he systematized a movement, “in January 
1925 Gandhi formed a Cow-Protection Sabha and became its chairman.”!”? He 
bequeathed his moral sustenance to the communal organizations, which were convoluted 
in the rise of abhorrence and violence among the other communities of India. He never 
deprecated or condemned the Shuddhi and Sangathan. He understood about the 
Sangathan, “really a sound movement. Every community is entitled, indeed bound to the 


organization itself if it is to live as a separate entity.”!”! 


The All-Parties Conference was held at Delhi, and the communalist ruined the 
chance of a settlement between Congress and Muslim League. Motilal Nehru and Gandhi 
were approved for a settlement, but the protagonist and antagonism of Mahasabha was 
deleterious in this matter. Jinnah was playing at the both ends, first was the Congress and 


second was the new embryonic power of 1920’s Hindu Mahasabha. Mahasabha was 


“presenting as it organized Hindu ‘nationalism’ in Indian politics.”!”” 


It was Mahasabha who had divergent the ‘separate electorate’ for the Muslims. 
Jinnah tried to induce Congress and Mahasabha that the separate electorates were 


negotiable. Currently Jinnah had “scented danger in all that was happening, and saw in 


this mass awakening a symbol of Hindu revivalism — a threat to his own community.”!73 
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This condition made Jinnah bit apprehensive, because, Hindus were much prepared as 
compare to the Muslims. Hindu fundamentalist “organizations came into being in the 
1920s with a specific in-built bias against the minorities, especially Muslims — which set 
the alarm bells ringing. Recent academic work has established the link between present- 


day communal violence and the rise of Hindu nationalism in the 1920s.”!” 


Such as Indians had abhorrence for the British; same animosity had the great 
communities amongst each other. Despite remarkable efforts were made for the Hindu- 
Muslim unity and that same spirit was not followed between the both communities. Now 
there was a necessity to resuscitate these determinations which were customary the root 
cause of Hindu-Muslim unity. In the response of Hindu Mahasaba and Sangathan 
movement; Muslims started two new movements Tanzeem and Tabligh to pledge these 


movements. 


The brief spring of “Hindu-Muslim unity in the political scene through Khilafat 
was over. From Multan, at the end of 1922, were reported ghastly instances of loot, arson 
and death to the Hindus to be followed by communal riots in many parts of the country in 
which members of both the major communities suffered all the type of inhuman 


tortures.”!7> 


In 1923, Jinnah was again chosen unchallenged to the Central Assembly at the 
Bombay Muslim seat. It was the first time he contributed in the legislatorial politics after 
his quitting owing to Rowlatt Act. After fitting together in the “first meeting of the newly 
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constituted legislature at Delhi on January 31, 1924, he formed a group of 23 independent 


legislators with himself as its leader.””!”° 


In one of his preliminary speeches in Central Legislative Assembly, he conveyed his vies 


in these words: 


Of one thing I can assure you, that the popular cause and the welfare of India will 
be my keynote and the guiding principle in the future as. I hope, has been in the 
past. I have no desire to seek any post or position or title from the government. 


My sole object is to serve the cause of the country as best I can.!”” 


He decided to oblige India through parliament, because he sensed that the political parties 
were not playing their factual part of service for Indians. From 1924 till 1926 Jinnah was 
in the “legislature as the focal point of the Indian political scene. Indeed he was criticized 
for the precedence he gave his activities there.”'’* On 24-25 May 1924, he joined in the 
special session of Muslim League in Lahore and chaired the meeting. Before the session 
he gave the interview to the Associate Press of India. He clarified his strategy in these 


words: 


The object of holding the session is to concentrate the united Muslim opinion with 
regard to: 1) The question of the amendment of the constitution of India; 2) To 
bring about a friendly understanding in the Punjab in particular, where owing to 
certain causes, which seem in significant, a great deal of misunderstanding has 
been created between Hindus and Mahomedans; and, 3) To bring about, in due 
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course, through and by means of all India Muslim League Organization once 


more a complete settlement between Hindus and Muslims as was done in 1916.!” 


All the way through that meeting Jinnah “was unanimously elected its chairman for the 
next term of three years.”!®° In his presidential speech he said that “in view of very 
powerful volume of the public opinion that rallied round Mr. Gandhi’ s policy and 
Programmes’ , the Muslim League had ‘ to go into the background.”'®! Jinnah 
individually had assumed that the boycott programme and civil disobedience could not 
attain accomplishment in future. He indicated his inclination that he desired the 
settlement of the Hindu-Muslim disagreements. In February 1924, he presented a 
resolution in National Assembly, he concentrated on the economic rewards to India and 
discussed to increase the number of Indian in Army Commissioned and a Military 


College. 


On 16 June 1925, C. R. Das unexpectedly passed away; he was the influential 
associate of Sawaraj party, “in his absence dissensions began to appear within the 
Party.”!®? These Swarajists captured 45 seats in the autumn 1923 Elections. Jinnah and 
Das had decided to join hands together for the national cause. But with his death the 


combination of Jinnah’s Independents and the Swarajists stonewashed. 
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After the hegemony of the Allied Forces over Constantinople, signed the Treaty 
of Sevres on August 1920. But, it was not acknowledged by the Turkish Nationalists. The 
leader of the nationalist was Kemal Pasha, he organized them in the form an armed force 
in 1922. They battled contrary to the Greek and took back many areas. Sultan 
Muhammad VI absconded from Constantinople and his cousin Abdulmejid II (1868- 
1944) proclaimed as Caliph. But, Kemal Pasha thrived to a contract with the Allied 
Forces. The Khilafat Movement “entered its final phase when on 24 July, 1923, the treaty 


of peace between the Allies and Turkey was signed at Lausanne.”!* 


On 29 October 1923, Turkey officially converted a republic with Kemal Ataturk 
as president. On 3 March 1924, the absolute and lethal below was struck at the Khilafat 
by Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Ataturk Pasha, “the institution of the Khilafat which had 
agitated the Indian Muslims so much, but whose incumbent had brought defeat and 
disaster to Turkey herself by getting involved in the World War, was abolished.”!*4 
Throughout the 1921-1924, people followed Gandhi with blind devotion. Now their eyes 


were open and they came out of the shadow of Gandhi, but their emotional state suffered 


badly. 


The dream of Hindu-Muslim unity beheld disintegrating during the Khilafat 
Movement and after. The insurrections between the Hindus and the Muslims stated from 
numerous areas. The communalist movements were mounting robust in the country. Even 


according to “modest estimate in about five years (1923-1927) there were 117 riots which 
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took a toll of 450 lives.”!® From 1922 onwards “the number of series Hindu-Muslim 
riots rose steeply. There were 11 in 1923, 18 in 1924, 16 in 1925, 35 in 1926, and 31 up 


to November 1927.”!8° 


The silence of Gandhi over the communal clashes, amplified the more problems 


in this matter, on 27 January, 1927 he donated his assessments in these words: 


Hindu-Muslim unity I had made a mission of life. I worked for it in South Africa. 
I told for it here. I did penance for it. But God was not satisfied; God did not want 
me to take any credit for the work. And so I have now washed my hand. I am 


helpless. I have exhausted all my efforts.'®” 


Gandhi’s attitude disheartened Jinnah who required to unite the both communities as he 
had done in 1916. Jinnah desired to resolve this problem by constitutional means and 
willing to obtain response of Congress as he received for Lucknow Pact in 1916. But, he 
could not obtain an optimistic reply. Jinnah requested the Muslim leaders from all over 
India to meet at Delhi on 20 March 1927. After the conference and long conversation, 


Muslim leaders presented following terms for the Hindu-Muslim settlement: 


Muslims should accept a settlement on the basis of the following proposal, so far 
as representation in the various legislatures, in any future scheme of constitution 
is concerned: Sind should be separated from Bombay and constituted into a 
separate province. Reforms should be introduced in the NWF Province and in 


Baluchistan on the same footing as any other province. In that case, Muslims are 
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prepared to accept a joint electorate in all provinces so constituted, and are further 
willing to make to Hindu Minorities in Sind. Baluchistan and the NF Frontier the 
same concession that Hindu Majorities in other provinces are prepared to make to 
Muslim minorities. In the Punjab and Bengal the proportion of representation 
should be in accordance with the population. In the central legislature Muslim 


representation shall not be less than a third, and that also, be a mixed electorate. !®8 


Initial reaction of Hindus and the Muslim was diversified to the Delhi Muslim Proposals. 
Congress Committee, during it summits in May-December favoured these schemes. But, 
Mahasabha was not gratified over the separation of Sind and reforms in N.W.F-.P. 
Contrarily, some notable leaders of the Muslim league was not ready to abandoned the 
separate electorates, “some prominent Muslim leaders such as Sir Mian Muhammad 
Shafi and Fazl-i-Hasain, were not prepared to surrender separate electorates.”!®? This 
condition was precarious for Jinnah, but he was reinvigorated by the immediate response 
of Congress. “The Madras Congress ratified it in December 1927. But Gandhi did not 


lend his support to the proposals.”!”° 


These years of Jinnah were predominantly separated into two portions. In first, he 
decided to serve India as a steadfast nationalist and served the people without any 
communal interrogation. His personality traits emerged him as a new addition in Indian 
leadership arena and many prominent leaders anticipated his successful future. In second 


part, after his resign from Congress in 1920, he had to face many challenges from 
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Congress, divided Leaguers and nationalist Muslims. His these years were full of political 
challenges which he dealt with outstanding abilities of his political leadership. Later on 


this comportment of his political leadership turned him into a charismatic leader. 
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Chapter: 03 
Jawaharlal Nehru and the Emergence of Charisma: The Life and 


Politics, 1888 to 1928 


This chapter briefly exhibit the historical background of the Nehru family and their 
origin. Moreover it deals with the early life of Jawaharlal Nehru, his life in Europe and 
his emergence in Indian politics. Further this chapter also deals with the educational 
grooming of Jawaharlal and the impacts of the European environment on his political 
thoughts. During his stay in Europe he developed his interest in the socialist ideologies. 
In politics he was the opponent of his father and had the methodological clashes with 
him. In the beginning of his political career he was not attracted towards Jinnah’s 
constitutional methods and political leadership. He emerged as an opponent against his 
political approaches and methodologies. Being a young blood he was not in the favour of 
moderate politics and in Indian youth he introduced the rational approach. Which played 
a vital role in the emergence of his charisma and he was followed by youth as a 


charismatic political leader. 


Jawaharlal Nehru played a decisive role in the Freedom Movement of India with 
new political methods and approaches. He played an indispensable role to turn the 
Congress as a mass party and represented it as a fine spokesman. His aggressive mood of 


politics made him the hero of Indian youth. His charisma prevailed over the all old heroes 
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and in mid-forties he emerged as charismatic leader of Hindus. The Nehrus were 


‘‘originally Brahman’’! and ‘‘Kashmiri Pundits (men of learning)’’” from Kashmir. 


Their ancestor Raj Kaul, was a Sanskrit and Persian Scholar, migrated his native 
land to join the Court of 9 Mughal Emperor Farrukhsiyar (20 August 1685 — 19 April 
1719). He was granted land and house on the bank of canal, ‘‘from the fact of this 
residence, ‘Nehru’ (From nahar, a canal) came to be attached to his name.’’? Kaul, the 
family name, dropped out and replaced by Nehrus. The great grandfather of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Lakshmi Narayan Nehru, associated with East India Company.’ His grandfather, 
Ganga Dhar Nehru (1827 — February 1861), was Kotwal (a police officer) of Delhi some 


time before the War of Independence, 1857. He died young at the age of 34 in 1861. 


During the War of Independence, 1857 Nehrus decided to migrate towards Agra, 


which contains the famous Taj Mahal.° Nehrus were not traditional Hindus they were 


quite moderate in their life style. The sister of Jawaharlal, Krishna Nehru Hutheesing ° 


(02 November, 1907 — 09 October 1967), narrated about her family, her mother did not 


like meat and out her respect Motilal never brought beef at home. ‘But we made out very 
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well with lamb and chicken, fish and game.’ Further, she added, ‘‘Father had one of the 
finest wine cellars in the United Provinces (Uttar Pradesh) and, of course, scotch, gin, 
brandy and every other sort of liquor anyone wanted. He was not a religious man, though 


he was highly ethical one.”’ 


During the stay at Agra, Motilal Nehru (1861-1931) was born on the sixth of May 
1961.8 He was a posthumous child born three month later after the death of his father. He 
was a renowned lawyer and politician from Allahabad. He served as the President of 
Indian National Congress (28 December, 1885) twice, 1919 — 1920 and 1928 — 1929. His 
temperament was fierce and inflammable, but his laughter were famous in his family and 
friends. Frank Moraes sketched his personality, ‘‘Motilal was neither meek nor mild, but 
a natural autocrat. He was a man of strong likes and dislikes, dogmatic, proud, 


combative, with a tremendous zest for life and good living.” 


After some years, the family moved from Agra to Allahabad. Motilal Nehru 
married with his second wife Swaruprani Thussu (1868-1938) came from a well-known 
Kashmiri Brahmin family settled in Lahore.'° Jawaharlal Nehru in the recollections of his 
mother wrote, ‘‘I was almost as tall as she was and felt more of an equal with her. I 


admire her beauty and loved her amazing small and beautiful hands and feet. She 
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belonged to a fresh stock from Kashmir and her people had only left the homeland two 


generation back.””!! 


She gave birth to her only son Jawaharlal Nehru at 11:30 PM on 14" of 
November 1889 at Allahabad, to which place his father, Motilal Nehru, had move three 
year earlier from Kanpur.!? He was the third son born to Motilal, but the first to survive. 
The name ‘Jawaharlal’ selected by his parents, which never greatly fancied him. He was 
a pampered child surrounding by luxuries, with a private swimming pool and tennis 
court. But, the Motilal’s explosive temperament was very perplexing for an innocent 


child. 


His childhood was a sheltered and uneventful. Motilal received a proper education 
in English language and should want for his son the best British education could offer. He 
first engaged two English governesses and later on hired a private instructor at home. 
“The great Sanskrit scholar, Pandit Ganganatha Jha (1872-1941), tried, with no noticeable 
success, to teach Jawaharlal Sanskrit.’ '* Among all tutors, there was only one tutor, 


‘Ferdinand T. Brooks, made any impression on the boy.”!4 


He was partly Irish on his father’ s side and his mother was a Frenchwomen or 
Belgian. Dr Annie Besant!> (1 October 1847 — 20 September 1933) recommended Brooks 
to Motilal as Jawaharlal’s tutor. Brooks was the follower of Besant and promoting the 


Theosophy in Allahabad. Apart from studies, Brooks brought a new influence on his 
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which affected him powerfully for a while. This was Theosophy.!° At the age of thirteen, 
his father’s permission to become a Theosophist; and Mrs Besant herself initiated him at 
a solemn ceremony in Banaras.'’ Brooks remained in charge of his education from 1901 


to 1904. 


He developed the taste of reading in Jawaharlal and he read a great many books. 
He was well up in children’s and boys’ literature. After the Brooks removal, soon, he 
forgot all episodes of Theosophy and his influence. The next event that he remembered 
was the Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905). Japanese victories stirred up his enthusiasm 
and he waited eagerly for the papers for fresh news daily. It developed his interest in 


history of Japanese. It was the beginning of his nationalistic ideas which filled his mind. 


He recollected about his early nationalism, ‘‘I listened to the grown-up talk of my 
cousins without always understanding all of it. Often this talk related to the overbearing 
character and insulting manners of the English people, as well as Eurasians, towards 
Indians, and how it was the duty of every Indian to stand up to this and not to tolerate 
it.”’!® He elicited further, “I mused of Indian freedom and Asiatic freedom from the 
thraldom of Europe. I dreamt of brave deeds, of how, sword in hands, I would fight for 
India and help in freeing her.”!? At the age of fourteen, he began to take a little more 


interest in the opposite sex. He preferred the company of the boys and sometimes at 
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Kashmiri parties, where pretty girls were not lacking, a glance or touch would thrill 


him.2° 


Motilal dissatisfied with the private tutors and finally he decided to visit Britain. 
Motilal was determined that Jawaharlal should have the best education the world 
afforded, because, he have the English influence on his mind. He determined that his son 
should become a ‘well-rounded’ personality rather than just a bookworm, but 
Jawaharlal’s inclinations were towards the non-academic library. He was fascinated by 
science and spent long hours in his homespun laboratory over elementary experiments in 


physics and chemistry. 


He preferred his schooling at Harrow7!. In 1905 he went to “England again to put 
Jawaharlal at Harrow...in the care of Doctor Joseph Wood, the Head master of 
Harrow....’? 7” He was fortunate in finding a vacancy at Harrow, he was slightly above 
the usual age for entry, being fifteen. After few months of his admission his family 
returned to India. Never before left among the strangers he felt lonely and homesick, but 
not for long. He managed his life at school by kept busy in work and studies. He was 
advance of those of his age in games and many subjects. Soon after their return another 


son was born to them. Unfortunately, he died and lived for one month. 


He summarised his school and class fellows as, “I remember writing to my father 


how dull most of the English boys were as they could talk about nothing but their games. 
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But there were exceptions, especially when I reached the upper forms.”?? He was 
intrusted in General Elections, 1905 of England and which ended in a great Liberal 
victory. He had enough information as compare to his class fellow to discuss a complete 


list of members of Campbell-Bannerman’s Cabinet. 


He served Britain as Prime Minister from 1905 to 1908. University life attracted 
him in 1906 and 1907. He used to read the daily English Newspapers to stay in touch 
with the situation of Indian politics. He was worried with the events happening in Bengal, 
Punjab and Maharashtra. There were Lala Lajpat Rai, S. Ajit Sing and Tilak fighting for 
the rights of Indian. They were facing the challenging response from the British 
administration. It was very disturbing for him, because there was no one available in 


Harrow whom he could talk about it. 


Motilal kept him informed with the political situation of India through letters, 
articles and clipping from other publications. The school principle in fact once 
complained to Motilal that such writings were not conducive to a proper upbringing. The 
interest of Jawaharlal in politics was not limited to India. He got a prize book on his good 
work at school was one of G. M. Trevelyan’s Garibaldi (1807-1882) books. After reading 
it a vision of similar deeds in India came before him, the fight of freedom, in his mind 
India and Italy got strongly mixed together. He felt that Harrow seem small and restricted 
for these ideas. With the permission of his father he decided to leave Harrow and he was 


keen to join Cambridge University. He wrote to his father on 4 March, 1906: 
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I must confess I cannot mix properly with the English boys. My tastes and 
inclinations are quite different. Here boys, older than me, and in higher forms than me, 
take great interest in things which appear to me childish... I almost wish sometimes that I 
had not come to Harrow, but gone straight to the Varsity. I have no doubt that public 
schools are excellent things and their training essential to every boy, but I have come here 


very late to really enjoy the life.” 


He sat for the entrance examination to Cambridge University?’ in the spring of 
1907, a year before his father and headmaster thought he should in university, he went up 
to Trinity College”® that October. Then he was almost eighteen, a slim handsome dark- 
haired youth with sensitive eyes, speaking English in the consciously clipped accent of a 
British public school boy.” He felt elated at Cambridge with a great deal of freedom, 
compare to his school life, to do what he chose. Cambridge then excelled in the teaching 
of natural sciences, economics and philosophy. Nehru, with his attachment of sciences, 


chose the Natural Sciences Tripos, his subjects being chemistry, geology and botany. 


But his interests were broadly in history and politics. He had always been drawn 
towards the sciences, economics, history, literature and politics. The three years which 
Nehru spent at Cambridge were quiet and with little of disturbance. Still he was feeling 
shy because of his lonely childhood. He felt a little at sea at first in this semi-highbrow 
talk, but he read a few books and overcome on it.?® Jawaharlal and his friends, they 
considered themselves very sophisticated, talked of sex and morality in a superior way. 


4 Akbar. Nehru: The Making of India, 53. 
°5 A public research university founded in 1209 and granted a Royal Charter by King Henry III in 1231. 
6 Tt is a constituent college of Cambridge University and founded by the Henry VIII of England in 1546. 
27 Moraes, Jawaharlal Nehru, 36. 
°8 Nehru, An Autobiography, 19-20. 
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Few of them had had any sexual experience, certainly not Nehru, who confesses that his 
approach to sex was ‘rather timid’.?? He was not particularly attracted to soft life and 
disliking the repression of religious. He was superficial and did not go deep down into 


anything. 


He enjoyed life and refused to see it a thing of sin. He was always like his father, 
a bit of gambler, at first with money and then for high stakes in life.*° Early in 1906, 
Jawaharlal acquired his first English girlfriend and wrote his Father about her and how 
excited he felt at her fondness for him. “You must not confuse real love, with a passing 
passion, or a feeling of pleasure in the society of a girl,” cautioned Motilal. “You know 


all the arguments against Indians marrying English women.”?! 


He recollected the Indian politics of 1907 and 1908 as “a state of upheaval and I 
wanted to play a brave part in them, and this was not likely to lead to a soft life.”*? He 
was against violence and desired to thwart the alien ruler was to ignore and boycott his 


merchandise. He visited Ireland to understand her politics and he observed the Irish 


3 


Republicanism which strengthened his extremist sympathies.** In a result he became 


more critical of his father’s attitude in politics. He accused his father of being 


immoderately moderate. He wrote a letter to his father on 20 December 1907: 


29 Moraes, Jawaharlal Nehru, 37. 
3° Nehru, An Autobiography, 20. 
31 Wolpert, Nehru: Tryst with Destiny (New York: Oxford University Press, 1996) 13. 
3? Thid., 20. 
33 Gopal, Jawaharlal Nehru, VoL, 22. 
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.... have read your article in Pioneer** and must say that I do not like it at all. I 
had till now an idea that you were not so very moderate as you would have me 
believe. But the article most makes me think that you are “immoderately 
moderate”. I would have said that the article had been written by a person with 


strong “loyalist” tendencies if I had not known you better.* 


Against the moderate politics of his father he decided to side with the extremist 
politicians. His father wrote him on 10 January 1908, “You know me and my views well 
enough to understand that I do not approve of the opinions expressed by you, but boys 
must be boys and I do not blame you for them.”*° At Cambridge he was a part of Indian 
society called ‘Majlis’ which was for the debates and discussion on Indian political 


problems. He used to go Majlis but during his three years he hardly spoke there. 


He could not get over his shyness and diffidence.*’ The same difficulty he faced 
in the college debating society. Most of Hindu students at Cambridge feel honoured to be 
called as ‘Tilakaties’ or Extremists. They were in favour of the Swadeshi Movement 
which was started after the Partition of Bengal, 1905. He did not support the division of 
Bengal but he was repelled by the Hindu revivalism of the Extremists and the religious 
cant of the boycott movement called it stupid and dishonest.*® In the Majlis and in 
private talks Indian students often used the most extreme language when discussing 


Indian politics. 


34 A British Newspaper of Allahabad founded by George Allen, an Englishman and tea businessman in 
north-east India. It is a second oldest newspaper in India in circulation after Times of India. See Robert J. 
Baumgardner, South Asian English: Structure, Use, and User (Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 1996) 
35 Gopal, (ed.) Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru, Vol. 01, 39. 
36 Thid., 44. 
37 Nehru, An Autobiography. 21. 
38 Akbar. Nehru: The Making of India. 58. 
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They even talked in terms admiration of the acts of violence that were then 


1.°9 


beginning in Bengal.’” Some of the prominent politicians of India visited Cambridge, like 


Bepin Chandra Pal*® (1858-1932), Lajpat Rai and G. K. Gokhale. Pal and Gokhale 
addressed the Indian students at Cambridge. He wrote to his father he impressed with the 
reasonable speech of Gokhale. His contemporaries at Cambridge, J. M. Sen Gupta*! 
(1885-1933), Saif-ud-Din Kitchlew*” (1888-1963), Syed Mahmud*? (1889-1971) and 


Tasadduk Ahmad Sherwani“ (1884-1935), played a prominent part in Indian Congress. 


He criticised the student centre, opened by the Indian Office in London, to spy the 
Indian students. For students it became almost impossible to enter a university without its 
recommendation. He was very keen about the politics of his father and he was fully 
aware of with the political situation in India. He was happy his father was more active in 
the politics and he was pleased although he did not agree with this politics. He was 
against his father because he joined the Moderates, many of home were his colleagues in 


his profession. 


He presided over a provincial conference and took up a strong line against the 


Extremists of Bengal and Maharashtra. Motilal also became the President of the UP 


39 Nehru, An Autobiography. 22. 
40 He was an Indian nationalist, writer, freedom fighter, orator and social reformer from Sylhet, Bengal 
Presidency. He was the main architect of Swadeshi Movement and the father of revolutionary thoughts 
among the Hindus. See M. K. Sing, Encyclopedia of Indian War of Independence 1857-1947 (New Delhi: 
Anmol Publications, 2009) 
41 Jatindra Mohan Sengupta was an Indian revolutionary from Bengal and he traveled England to pursue the 
law studies. For details see, Srilata Chaterjee, Congress Politics in Bengal: 1919-1939 (London: Anthem 
Press, 2002). 
*” He was a barrister, freedom fighter, politician and a nationalist Muslim from Punjab. He was the first 
Indian who received the first Lenin Prize in 1952. For details see, F.Z. Kitchlew, Freedom Fighter: The 
Story of Dr Saifudin Kitchlew (Bognor Regis: New Horrizon,1979). 
43 He was a barrister, politician and a nationalist Muslim from Behar. He became the member of Nehru’s 
cabinet. 
“4 He was a barrister, politician and a nationalist Muslim from Aligarh. 
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provincial Congress Committee. He was present in a famous session of Congress at Surat 
in 1907. In this session the Congress broke up in disorder and later emerged as a purely 
moderate group.** Further, he elaborated about the personality of his father, “father was 
never moderate in anything except his politics, and step by step his nature drove him 
from even that remnant of moderation. A man of strong feelings, strong passions, 


tremendous pride and great strength of will, he was very far from the moderate type.” 


No doubt he was the moderate of the moderates and although was the great 
admirer of Tilak during 1907 and 1908. The Swadeshi and boycott movements did not 
fascinate to Motilal. The background of these movements was a religious nationalism 
which was alien to his nature. He was not interested in the revival in India of ancient 
time. He had no sympathy for the old social customs, caste and the like, which he 
considered reactionary. He was greatly attracted towards the Western progress and 


thought that this could come through an association with England.*” 


Once Jawaharlal Nehru was reading an article of his father which annoyed him 
greatly he wrote him and suggest that no doubt the British government was greatly 
pleased with his political activities. It make him very angry and almost thought of asking 
me to return from England immediately. During his stay at Cambridge his father was 
interested in Indian Civil Services should take up as career. But later on this idea was 
dropped as neither father nor the son was keen on it. At the age of 22 he took his degree 


from Cambridge in 1910. 


45 Nehru, An Autobiography. 25. 
46 Thid., 26. 
47 Toid. 
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Now the relatives of the Jawaharlal tired of his long stay in England and wanted 
him back in India. Both his parents wanted him near them after is long absence. But he 
had to join the paternal profession the bar, and he joined the Inner Temple*®. Later on, it 
paved the way of his growing extremism to try in the politics. Now he was more 
interested in the socialistic ideas and interested in the political movements, especially in 
Ireland and the woman suffrage movement. To observe the movement in Ireland, he 
visited in the summers of 1910, the early beginnings of Sinn Fein*? attracted him. In the 


company of his old Harrow friends developed expensive habits. 


Often he exceeded the handsome allowance that it is father made him and he 
feared that I was rapidly going to the devil. But the matter of fact he was not doing 
anything so notable. Further he added up about his situation, “this soft and pointless 
existence, needless to say, did not improve me in any way. My early enthusiasm begin to 
tone down and the only thing that seem to go up was my conceit.”°’ During his vacation 
along with his father he visited the Berlin and Paris. Once he had a narrow escape in 
Norway where he was along with an Englishman went to roaring torrent which was 


coming from a glacier. 


48 Tn the middle of the 12th century, the Military Order of the Knights Templar built a fine round church by 
the Thames, which became known as the Temple Church. Two centuries later, after the abolition of the 
Order in 1312, lawyers came to occupy the Temple site and buildings. They formed themselves into two 
societies, the Inner Temple and Middle Temple. Mahatma Gandhi, the leader of Indian National Congress 
and Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, studied law at the Inner Temple. See also, Clare Rider 
and Val Horsler. The Inner Temple: A Community of Communities. (London: Third Millennium Publishing, 
2007). 
* The Sinn Féin (Ourselves) organisation was founded on 28 November 1905 by Arthur Griffith. When, at 
the first annual Convention of the National Council, Arthur Griffith outlined the Sinn Féin policy, to 
establish in Ireland’ s capital a national legislature endowed with the moral authority of the Irish nation. 
The party contested the 1908 North Leitrim by-election, where it secured 27% of the vote. See also, Brian 
Feeney, History of Ireland and the Irish Diaspora. (Dubli: The O’ Brien Press, 2010) 
°° Nehru, An Autobiography, 28. 
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Entered in the water the bottom was slippery he slipped and fell in the Ice cold 
water which numbed him. He lost his all senses and swept along by the torrent. The 
Englishman managed to drag him out by succeeding in catching his leg. He was very 
lucky a waterfall ahead of two or three hundred yards.°! In the summer of 1912 he was 


called to the Bar on 13 June and in the autumn of that year he returned to India. 


He spent seven years in England and landed at Bombay, he twice visited his home 
during the holidays. On his arrival he founded India political very dull. Tilak and his 
extremist followers were lying low without any effective leadership. The Moderates had 
been effectively railed to the Minto—Morley scheme of councils. There was some interest 


in the Indians overseas, especially in the condition of Indians in South Africa. 


He first visited, as a delegate, the Bankipur Congress during the Christmas of 
1912 and observed it as English knowing upper class affair. According to his observation 
it was a social gathering with no political excitement. He only impressed by Gokhale and 


recalled his presence as: 


...the outstanding person of the session. High-strung, full of earnestness and 
nervous energy, he seemed to be one of the few persons present who took politics 


and public affairs seriously and felt deeply about them.” 


The young Jawahalar, “the twenty-three-year-old barrister”, joined the Allahabad High 
Court.*? The few early months, the work fascinated him to a certain extent. He was glad 
to be back home and to pick up old threads. After few days he began to lose all its 


5! Tbid., 28-29. 
> Tbid., 30. 
3 Wolpert, Nehru: Tryst with Destiny. 29. 
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freshness and felt that he was being engulfed in a dull routine of a pointless and fertile 
existence. The habits and the ideas that he had grown up in England did not fit with his 


surroundings. 


He was fed up with this routine home, Bar Library and the club.°4 Same people 
discussing the same old topics usually connected with the legal profession and the 
atmosphere was not intellectually stimulating. There was not even worthwhile 
amusement or diversion for him. English knowing intelligentsia, like professional men, 
doctors, lawyers and others, especially from Calcutta and Bombay were far apart from 


the masses. 


The politics was confined to upper class and it was the middle class of Bengal, 
which gave the new life to the nationalist movement from 1906 to onwards. Later on this 
moment rapidly grew under the leadership of Gandhi. He felt malcontent with his life, 
especially, after his return from England. He was not satisfied with his profession and as 
an aggressive nationalist he was disappointed with the political scenario of the country. 


He joined the Congress and attended his occasional meetings. 


The Fiji indenture system* for Indian workers in South Africa needed reforms. 
He indulged in the matter with full energy and worked hard. But could not receive some 


valuable results. After it he decided busy himself in hunting and outing. Then he attracted 


54 Nehru, An Autobiography, 28. 
55 Between 1879 and 1916, a total of 42 ships made 87 voyages, carrying Indian indentured labourers to 
Fiji. Initially the ships brought labourers from Calcutta, but from 1903 all ships except two also brought 
labourers from Madras and Mumbai. See also, P. S. Joshi, Gandhi in South Africa. (Rajkot: P. S. Joshi, 
1980). 
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to the Gokhale Servants of India Society.°° He never thought to join it because its 
political agenda was too moderate and he was not ready to giving up his profession. He 
was the great admirer of his fellow members and their devotion to serve the country. 
Once, Srinivas Sastri addressed the students to obey their teachers and professors as laid 
down by the constituted authority. He recalled it, “all this goody-goody talks did not 
appeal to me much; it seemed very platitudinous and somewhat undesirable, with all its 


stress on authoritarianism.”»” 


He declared it friendly aghast counsel of a great leader and criticised his method. 
The World War I started and the British introduce the Defence of India Act, 1915,>° held 
the country in its grip. The political life of Moderates and Extremists grew again with 
different approaches. Tilak came out of the prison and he started Home Rule League 
with the help of Mrs Besant. She played a very vital role in the Indian political scene. The 
annual session of the Congress became excited when All India Muslim League began 


march with it. 


He elaborated, “the atmosphere became electric and most of us young men felt 
accelerated and expected big things in the near future.”*’ It was very attracting for all old 


Extremists who had been kept out of the Congress since 1907. A larger numbers of a 


°° The Servants of India Society was formed in Pune, Maharashtra, on June 12, 1905 by Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale. Who left the Deccan Education Society to form this association and he wanted to promote social 
and human development and overthrow the British rule in India. See also, J S Hoyland, Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, His Life and Speeches. (New Delhi: Ropa & Co, 2003). 
57 Nehru, An Autobiography, 34. 
%8 Tt also known as Defence of India Regulations Act, was an emergency criminal law enacted by the 
Governor-General of India in 1915 with the intention of curtailing the nationalist and revolutionary 
activities during and in the aftermath of the First World War. See, B. G. Horniman, British Administration 
& The Amritsar Massacre. (Delhi: Mittal Publications, 1984). 
» Nehru, An Autobiography, 35. 
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newcomers from the middle class became the part of Home Rule League. Apart from 
that it was not a mass party in India, but on the internment, early in 1917, of Mrs Besant 
stirred the Indians, including older generation and Moderate leaders. After his release 
from detention, she was “the first woman and the only English woman elected to preside 


over India’s National Congress.” 


Few months later, most of these Moderates’ members resigned from the Home 
Rule League. But Motilal remained in it and became the president of the Allahabad 
branch. He was gradually drifting from the orthodox Moderate position and he was also 
against the Extremist leaders, especially, their language and methods. He believed in 
nothing could be done till some solution of Hindu-Muslim question would be found. He 
promised with his son if this was found then go ahead with youngest fellows. Because he 


used to say, “Moderate tactics were no good,”*! 


It was pleasant news for Motilal, the Congress and Muslim League proposed a 
joint session in 1916. The meeting of All India Congress Committee held in his house 
and it opened the way to a joint effort against the Colonial rule. They worked together till 
the publication of Montague—Chelmsford Report. In the summer of 1918, a special 
provincial conference held at Lucknow presided by Motilal and the Moderates expecting 
a strong line against the Report. They boycotted the conference and later they also 
boycotted the special session of the Congress. They quietly dropping out and keeping 
away from the Congress sessions, and public gathering and not even presented their view. 


© Wolpert, Nehru: Tryst with Destiny, 37. 
6! Nehru, An Autobiography, 36. 
62 A set of recommendations made to the British Parliament in 1918 that became the theoretical basis for 
the Government of India Act of 1919. See, V. P. Menon, Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. (Bombay: 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1965). 
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Nehru was not happy with the attitude of the Moderates. He was feeling they were 
neglecting the masses and their timid attitude damaging the national interests. Jawaharlal 


recollected his early politics as: 


My own political and public activities in the early war years one modest and kept 
away from address in public gatherings. I was still different and terrified of public 
speaking. Partly also I felt that public speeches should not be in English and I 
doctor at my capacity to speak at any length in Hindustani. I remember a little 
incident when I was induced to deliver my first public speech in Allahabad. 
Probably it was in 1915...The occasion was a protest meeting against a new Act 


muzzling the press. I spoke briefly and in English.© 


His first speech attracted the Tej Bahadur Sapru and he went on the stage, embraced and 
kissed him in public which was very embarrassing for him. Nehru and his young fellows 
of Allahabad inspired by his advance attitude in politics. He liked him because he was 
emotional and could occasionally be carried by enthusiasm. As compared with him he 
called his father as “cold—bloodedness”. Another person who attracted him as a politician 
was Madan Mohan Malaviya and he inspired him with his long record of public work. 
Jawaharlal and his young fellows used to have long talks with him, and wanted to give 


him the brave lead to the country. 


At Anand Bhawan, the Nehru house, the situation was so tense. Motilal had been 
closely observing the growing drift of his son towards Extremists. Nehru recalled it, “I 


was heading straight for the violent courses adopted by some of the young men of 


63 Nehru, An Autobiography, 37. 
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Bengal. This worried him very much.” He was not attracted that way and in favour of 
action against the Colonial policies. According to his point of view, he felt that both 
individual and national honour, demanded in more aggressive and fighting attitude to 
foreign rule. Motilal was also dissatisfied with the Moderate philosophy and a mental 
conflict was going on inside him. The final development was happened after the tragic 
incident of Jallianwala Bagh in 1919. He had to cut adrift his old life and finally he 
decided to become the part of a movement started by Gandhi. From 1915 to 1917 he was 


unsure of what to do and his talks with Jawaharlal ended abruptly by losing his temper.™ 


His marriage took place in 1916 in the city of Delhi. Motilal hired special train to 
bring his more than three hundred guest from Allahabad to Delhi. The couple spent some 
months in Kashmir and enjoyed the beauty of the region. The thirty-one years shy and 
angry young man wedding lavishly be celebrated more than a week. He wore beige 
brocade sherwani and silken turban. He rode on the white Arabian horse, first midnight in 
the spring, February 8, 1916. His wife “Kamla wore a pink sari with floral bangles, 
necklaces and ornaments made to approximate the shape and colour of the jewels Motilal 
would give her next day, to prevent the Brahmans who chanted Vedic mantras at the 


wedding and ghee onto divine Agni’ s fire from taking them all as tips.” 


The second evening the slight seventeen year old bride received all her real 


jewels, diamonds, emeralds, pearls and rubies. After the Delhi celebrations the garlanded 


© Tbid. 
6 Tbid., 37. 
6 Wolpert, Nehru: Tryst with Destiny, 33. 
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train full of guests returned to Allahabad and parties continued all week. Further the 


celebrations of marriage narrated by his sister, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit®’: 


The major event in our life in 1916 was Bhai’s wedding. The wedding was lavish 
to the point of ostentation.... One of those contradictions in father’s personality 
difficult to reconcile with the kind of man he really was. His love for my brother 
was deep — nothing in the world was too good for him, and his bride must have 
the best of everything. Many of the ornaments given to her were designed by 
father, the precious stone chosen by him and mounted in the house where a 
regular little goldsmith’s shop had been set up and where father spent every 
minute he could spare from his professional work....Bhai kept himself severely 


aloof.®8 


Jawaharlal in his autobiography named a chapter, “My wedding and an adventure in the 
Himalayas,” showed that he was depressed with the grand parties and his child bride. In 
this chapter he did not mention even the name of her wife and not bothered to write even 
the special events of his marriage. Further he added, “I left my family in the valley and, 
together with the cousin of mine, vended for several weeks in the mountains and went up 
the Ladakh road.” Except one line about his marriage all the chapter is based upon his 


adventures in the Himalayas. 


67 Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit (1900-1990) was an Indian diplomat, politician, and a sister of India’s first prime- 
minister, Jawaharlal Nehru. She was active in the Indian freedom movement and she was imprisoned by the 
British on three different occasions, in 1932-1933, 1940, and 1942-1943. See also, Anne Guthrie, Madame 
Ambassador: The Life of Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit (Bombay: Jaico Publication House, 1962). 
68 Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. Scope of Happiness: A Personnel Memoir (New York: Crown Publishers, 1979) 
55-56. 
© Nehru, An Autobiography, 41. 
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He totally neglected his marriage celebrations in his historic account which is a 
very shocking element for his reader. The Kamala’s love would certainly never bring 
him, for in accepting her as his wife. He proved himself as the father’s weak and helpless 
man. Soon after her husband left, Kamla started complaining of headache which later 80 
per cent of the cause was hysteria. The teen-ager bride was driven away her husband 
because of her lack of sexual experience. This depression brought fatal impacts on her 


lungs and in this state he gave birth her first child Indira in November 1917.” 


He also neglected the birth of her daughter in his autobiography, “nor does he 
write anything about her childhood or early adolescence. Kamala appears to have 
contracted tuberculosis by the time their second child, a son, was born prematurely and 
died only two days after his birth in 1924.7! After his return from Kashmir, which he 
never visited again, had got entangled himself in the coils of politics and public affairs. 
After the end of First World War he found India under the shadow of industrialization, 
which provided the strength to the capitalist class in the shape of grown power and 
wealth. Jawaharlal served as one of the provincial secretaries of the St Johan Ambulance 
Association for three to four years. He was also one of the joint secretaries of the U.P. 
South Africa Committee for the collection of funds for Gandhi’ s passive resistance in 


South Africa.’? 


Jawaharlal met with Gandhi for the first time in Lucknow Congress during the 


Christmas of 1916. Both had not been mare more than a silent spectators at the Session. 


7 Wolpert, Nehru: Tryst with Destiny, 35. 
7! Toid. 
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Both the Congress wings, Moderates and Extremists, agreed to reunite at a historic 
annual session in Lucknow. The Lucknow Pact was drafted with the approval of Jinnah, 
Motilal and Tilak. It was the Gokhale’s political legacy to India. The Congress leading 
figure and the poetess Sarojini Naidu hailed Jinnah as the “ambassador of Hindu — 
Muslim unity.”’? The rift in the Congress between Moderates and the Extremists had 
been overcome, with the re-entry of Tilak and Besant into the Congress. The pact 


appeared as a bridge between Congress and League. 


Jinnah declared, “after the great war was over, “India will have to be granted her 
birth right as a free, responsible and equal member of the British Empire.’””* The historic 
Lucknow Pact demanded a fair share of special electoral representation on every council 
in the British India. The Congress agreed to both separate electorates and weightage. 
However, the return of Gandhi a year earlier to India, changed the Hindu attitude and the 


Hindu-Muslim unity did not last long. 


Jawaharlal was the great admirer of Gandhi for his heroic fight in South Africa. 
He seemed very distant, different and unpolitical to young fellows. He refused to take 
part in the Congress and was ready to apply his methods in India. His adventures and 
victory in Champaran” became very attractive to the youth. The mind of Jawaharlal at 
that time was full of socialistic ideas and he had become staunch nationalist. During the 
First World War, Bertrand Russell was his favourite writer and his writings produced a 
® Naidu, Mohomad Ali Jinnah: An Ambassador of Unity. 
™ Shashi Tharoor, Nehru: The Invention of India (London: Constable & Robinson, 2012) 23. 
™ Champaran is a historic region which now forms the East Champaran district, and the West Champaran 
district in Bihar, India. Champaran is part of the cultural Mithila region. Champaran District was created in 
1866. On 2 November 1972 it was split into two districts. See also, Shankar Dayal Singh, Gandhi’s First 


Step: Champaran Movement (Delhi: B.R. Publication, 1994). 
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growing conflict within him. He was dissatisfied with his profession of the law. He 
decided to serve the public in an aggressive way, which appealed to him, and his 
profession of law suffered badly. Jawaharlal was a part of discussion related to the Indian 


Defence Force, which British was organising for the middle class. 


The Indian Forces were treated very differently from the European in a variety of 
ways. He recalled it, “we should not co-operate with it till these humiliating distinctions 
were removed. After much discussion, however, we decided to co-operate in the U.P as it 
was considered worthwhile for our young man to have military training given under these 
conditions.”’° He sent his application to join the new force and Congress formed a 
committee in Allahabad to push the scheme on. The sudden internment of Mrs Besant in 
early 1917, governor of Madras ordered to arrest the 69 years old lady, effected the 


situation. 


He managed to get the committee members including his father, Dr Te} Bahadur 
Sapru (1875-1949)’7, Mr C. Y. Chintamani (1880-1941)’8 and other Moderate leaders, to 
agree or cancel their meeting and all other work in connection with the Defence Force, as 
a protest against the Government’s action. The committee issued a public notice 
immediately and later on some signatories regretted on this aggressive act in the war- 


time. Mrs Besant’s internment attracted the moderates to join the Home Rule League, 


7 Nehru, An Autobiography, 35. 
He was a Jurist, freedom fighter, lawyer, politician and statesman in the progress of British India toward 
self-government. For his integrity and wisdom, he was trusted both by the British government and by 
Indian intellectual and political leaders. He was knighted in 1922. For the settlement of the Hindu-Muslim 
problems he gave the “Sapru Proposals” in 1944. He was a key figure in India’s struggle for independence, 
helped in draft the Indian Constitution. See also, Sunil Kumar Bose, Tej Bahadur Sapru. (New Delhi: 
Publications Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Govt. of India, 1978). 
78 He was an Indian editor, journalist, liberal politician and parliamentarian of the early 20th century. He 
was called the “Pope of Indian Journalism”. 
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especially, Motilal Nehru. It was the time for Jawaharlal to play his active part in the 
situation. He wrote a letter to the editor of Allahabad’s Leader on 21 June, 1917. He 
showed his great sorrow over the treatment with Mrs Besant and denounced the 


bureaucracy. Further he asserted: 


Ours have been the politics of cowards and opium-eaters long enough and it is 
time we thought and acted like live men and women who place the honour and 
interest of their country above the frowns and smiles of every Tom, Dick and 
Harry who has I. C. S. Attached to his name...every one of us who holds an 
honorary position under the government should resign it and refuse to have 
anything to do with the bureaucracy. I am aware that many will not be prepared to 
do this, that they would sooner go to the devil than offered the collector. Of the 
likes of such we have no need, we want no faint hearts or wobblers in the Home 
Rule League... let them part company with us and continue to kow-tow before and 


worship at the feet of our masters from across the seas.” 


Jawaharlal assimilated the political activism and boycott during his stay in England, 
especially, from Sinn Fein, Bipan Pal (1858-1932)*° and Bernard Shaw (1856-1950)*!. 


Political activism and revolution gave him the strength to stand up not only against the 


”™ Wolpert, Nehru: Tryst with Destiny, 37-38. 
8° He was an Indian nationalist, writer, orator, social reformer and Indian independence movement activist. 
He was one third of the Lal Bal Pal triumvirate. Pal was one of the main architects of the Swadeshi 
movement. He stood against the partition of Bengal by the colonial British government. See also, Haridas 
Mukherjee and Uma Mukherjee, Bipin Chandra Pal and India’s Struggle for Swaraj (Kolkata: Dey’s Pub., 
2007). 
8! George Bernard Shaw was an Irish playwright, critic, polemicist and political activist. His influence on 
Western theatre, culture and politics extended from the 1880s to his death and beyond. He was the winner 
of the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1925. See also, Michael Holroyd, Bernard Shaw (London: Head of 
Zeus, 2015). 
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Colonial power but also his father. But he lacked the courage to abandon his marriage 
and the legal practice. He found his legal practice as dull and boring; at last he had found 


a legitimate reason to rebel. 


Finally he decided to follow “his little father, Bapu, much poorer and humbler 
than Motilal, but with political courage and daring as intense and as great as his own.”*” 
In August 1917, Motilal called on the British public, ‘the sole tribunal appointed by 
Providence’, to mediate between the Indian people and the bureaucracy, someone from 
the audience shouted ‘Question’. Motilal lost his temper and challenged the heckler to 


come out in the open. There was a complete silence and timid heckler was Jawaharlal.*? 


The revolutionary methods of Gandhi mesmerized the Indian youth, especially to 
the aggressive and extreme mind-set. He was eager to pummel the roots of British by 
cutting its popular buttress. Jawaharlal became one of those younger converts to Gandhi’s 
method of revolution.** But, in 1918 surprisingly the votary of non-violence, Gandhi, 
became the part of recruiting campaign for the British army. He walked behind a British 
drummer from village to village in Gujrat, using young Indian peasants to join the British 
army. He was shocked when he faced the criticism from his fallows and his method of 


non-violence was under questions. He acknowledged, “my optimism received a great 
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shock” and he suffered severe breakdown. His doctor diagnosed, “‘a nervous breakdown.” 


After the realization war was over he swiftly recovered from his illness.®° 


A half Million Indian troops returned back home as triumphant soldiers of the 
British Empire. In the return they brought no freedom, no home rule, not even its distance 
promise. Only brutal and repressive legislation implemented, and the notorious Acts to 
suppress the Indian aspirations. The political environment of India received a shock in the 
reward for supporting the British in First World War, with renewal of martial law and 
official terror in the Punjab. The Rowlatt Act ruined the expectations of the Indian 


masses. 


The Viceroy’s Legislative Council extended the emergency for six months, 
suspended all civil liberties and judicial due process. Jawaharlal argued, “the Rowlatt 
Bills with their dramatic provisions for arrest and trial without any of the checks and 
formalities which the law is suspended to provide. A wave of anger greeted them all over 
India and even the moderates joined in this and opposed the measures with all their 
might.”°° Jawaharlal published a letter in a leading newspaper and called for the non- 
cooperation against the government. In the beginning he was confused and did not have a 
clear idea what to do. In 1918 he moved a resolution at U.P. Political Conference, 
criticized the British policies and its refusal to permit an Indian delegation to London. In 


early 1919 Gandhi passed through a serious illness and from his sick bed he begged the 
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Viceroy not to give his consent to the Rowlatt Bills. His humble appeal was rejected by 


the British authorities which later on paved the way of historical agitation in India. 


In early 1919 Jawaharlal signed a pledge not to obey the anarchical and 
revolutionary crime act, called Rowlatt Act. He joined a committee to propagate that 
pledge — the Satyagraha (truth force) with his country fellows. It was a new concept in 
Indian national politics introduced by Gandhi, which he had already used as his method 
for the rights of Indian diaspora in South Africa. Gandhi led this movement wearing 


coarse homespun, later on which turned into the boycott of imported clothes. 


He declared the 6 April 1919, as the day of strike against the Black Acts and 
refused to obey the Rowlatt Bills. Gandhi started the Satyagraha Sabha (society for 
nonviolent non-cooperation) which attracted youth including Jawaharlal.8’ Jawaharlal 


asserted about the Satyagraha Movement of Gandhi: 


I first read about this proposal in the newspapers my reaction was one of 
tremendous relief. Hair at last was a way out of the tangle, a method of action 
which was straight and open and possibly effective. I was afire with enthusiasm and 
want to join the Satyagraha Sabha immediately. I hardly thought of the 
consequences — law-breaking, gaol-going, etc. — and if I thought of them I did not 


care.*8 


But, his father was not favoured his participation in Satyagraha Sabha he was “dead 
against this new idea.” Motilal was so upset on the choice of his son, because being a 
87 Wolpert, Nehru: Tryst with Destiny, 40. 
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lawyer, he fully aware of the unconstitutional methods led to the jail. He was “intensely 
attached to his children”, especially with his only son, “behind his restraint there was a 
great love.” Motilal invited Gandhi at Allahabad and had long talks in the absence of 
Jawaharlal. The result of these talks was not in favour of Jawaharlal and as a result 
Ghandi advised him “not to precipitate matters or to do anything which might upset 


father.’®? 


In the Viceroy’s legislative council Jinnah took a hard stance against the 
government. He warned the Viceroy Chelmsford, “there was no precedent or parallel in 
the legal history of any civilized country to the enactment of such laws.” Such measures 
would “create unprecedented discontent” and “most disastrous effect upon the relations 
between the Government and the people.” Like the suggestion of Gandhi his warning 
went unheeded. Jinnah was the first person against the Rowlatt Bills resign his seat, 
protesting that “the fundamental principles of justice have been uprooted and the 
constitutional rights of the people have been violated at a time when there is no real 
danger to the State.”°? Jawaharlal in his autobiography showed his biased attitude, 


neglected the role of Jinnah in Indian national politics. 


So what were the fruits of Satyagraha or nonviolent no-cooperation strikes just in 
few days? It completely suspended of businesses, “firing by the police and military at 
Delhi and Amritsar, and the killing of many people — mob violence in Amritsar and 


Ahmedabad — the massacre of Jallianwala Bagh — the long horror and terrible indignity of 
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Martial law in the Punjab.””! It proved that the ground realities of India and South Africa 


were completely different for the identical methods of Gandhi. 


These methods greatly affected the Punjab, which was cut off and isolated from 
the rest of India. Jawaharlal argued about the situation, “some of us wanted to go openly 
to the affected parts of the Punjab and defy the martial law regulations. But we were kept 
back.””? The moderate and law abiding Jinnah denounced the British led Punjab 
atrocities, “which neither the words of men nor the tears of women can wash away.” He 
warned the British authorities, “they shall have to pay for it, not to-day then tomorrow.” 
He further suggested, “Government must go and give place to a complete responsible 
Government.” But Jinnah was reluctant to side with Gandhi and his nationwide 


Satyagraha to attain Sawaraj (self-rule).”° 


Both leaders were pugnacious for the same perseverance, but with two different 
approaches. One thing which “made him distrust Gandhi’s constant use of Hindu 
symbolism, Hindu prayers, and Jain — Hindu vows in his revolutionary movement.” 
Jinnah was not the only leader to distrust his methods, C. R . Das, Bengali radical Bipin 
Pal and Annie Besant called his methods “channel of hatred.” Moderates called him the 
“fanciful” or a “madman”. But Motilal supported him because of his son won over him to 
Gandhi’s side.?* Jawaharlal argued about his father, “he had already move far from his 


old moderate position and dissatisfied with the leading Moderate newspaper, the Leader 
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of Allahabad, he had started another daily, the Independent, from Allahabad early in 


1919.9 


Jawaharlal was increasingly spending time in journalism. First he served to the 
Leader, a newspaper controlled by his father, and then to Independent, founded by his 
father. Jawaharlal even edited the Independent for a while and this experience emerged 
him as finest political writer. Motilal presided over the Amritsar Congress in December, 
1919 and called Moderates or Liberals to conjoin him in the Punjab cause. But they 


repudiated it, which hurt him, the gulf between him and the Moderates further widened. 


The Amritsar Congress was also the first Gandhi Congress and Tilak was also 
present to take a prominent part in the deliberation. The great crowd looked to Gandhi for 
leadership and the slogan Mahatma Gandhi ki jai (live long pure soul Gandhi) began to 
dominate the Indian political horizon. The Ali Brothers, who were recently discharged 
from internment, immediately joined the Congress, to seek the Hindu support for the 


t.°6 


cause of Khilafat.*” But it helped the Gandhi to strengthen his cause. Soon Ali Brothers 


went on a Khilafat delegation to Europe and Khilafat Committee came under his 


influence, “and began to flirt with his ideas of non-violent non-cooperation.””” 


Gandhi saw that the issue mattered to several Indian Muslim leaders and it was 
the opportunity to enhance the Hindu-Muslim unity that had emerged over the previous 
four years with the historical effort of Jinnah, hailed ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity 


on the eve of Lucknow Pact, 1916. In 1920 the Nagpur Congress Session torpedo the 
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Jinnah’s nationalistic politics and the success of Gandhi’s Non-cooperation program 
added the fuel on fire. It was an open defeat of his constitutional and moderate politics. 
He immediately resigned from the Congress and took next train, along with his wife 
Ruttie, to Delhi, and never to return to the Congress. He was humiliated by both the 


Hindus and the Muslims. 


Gandhi emerged and hailed as Mahatma at Nagpur Congress, and “Jinnah was not 
allowed to speak. He was ‘howled down’ with boos and cries of ‘Shame, shame!’ He 
was literally driven off the platform, while Gandhi watched. The moment of Gandhi’s 
triumph was thus also that of Jinnah’s defeat. Twenty-seven years later the world would 
see precisely the opposite happen: Jinnah’s greatest triumph coincide with Gandhi’s 
greatest defeat.”°® He was not only a prominent old Congress man who was against the 
Non-cooperation and Lala Lajpat Rai also disliked the proposal. Jawaharlal portrayed 


Jinnah in his autobiography as: 


Sarojni Naidu had called him the “Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity”, and he 
had largely responsible in the past for bringing the Muslim League nearer to the 
Congress. But the new development in the Congress — non-co-operation and the 
new constitution which made it more of a popular and mass organization — were 
thoroughly disapproved of by him. He is agreed on political grounds, but it was 
not politics in the main that kept him away. There were still many people in the 
Congress who were politically even less advanced than he was. But 
temperamentally he did not fit in at all with the new Congress. He felt completely 
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out of his element in the Khadi-clad crowd demanding speeches in Hindustani. 
The enthusiasm of the people outside struck him as mob-hysteria. There was as 
much difference between him and the Indian masses as between Savile Row” and 
Bond Street!’ and the Indian village with its mud-huts. He suggested once 
privately that only matriculates should be taken into the Congress. I do not know 
if he was serious in making this remarkable suggestion, but it was in harmony 
with his general outlook. So he drifted away from the Congress and became a 
rather solitary figure in Indian politics. Later, unhappily, the old Ambassador of 
Unity associated himself with the most reactionary elements in Muslim 


communalism. !°! 


This paragraph is showing the mixed feelings of respect and hate. But, his analysis 
proved as a Himalayan miscalculation about Jinnah. I think he never bothered to accept 
his leadership abilities, which later on turned him into a charismatic leader. But, Gandhi 
was wise enough and knew the capabilities of Jinnah as a leader. After Nagpur Congress 
mishap he wrote a letter to Jinnah, to re-join the Congress and he declined his offer. His 
autobiography first published in 1936, the same year of the elections in India, and he 
started to write on 4 June 1934. It was the peak time of Congress -League confrontation 
and his observations about Jinnah were below average. It is a very outlandish factor in the 


leadership abilities of Jawaharlal. 


» Savile Row is a street in Mayfair, central London. It is known principally for its traditional bespoke 
tailoring for men. It was Jinnah’s favourite place of shopping his clothes and outfits. 
100 Bond Street in the West End of London links Piccadilly in the south to Oxford Street in the north. It has 
been popular for retail since the 18th century as the home of many fashion outlets that sell prestigious or 
expensive items. It was also the Jinnah’s favourite place of shopping. 
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Motilal was also not convinced with the program of Gandhi and had to join 
Gandhi to secure his son. He was worried his son “Jawaharlal was sufficiently attracted 
to this radical “saint” and his Satyagraha to fear that he would lose his son unless he 
played along with the Mahatma.” Without Motilal’s help Gandhi could never have 
prominence and power in the Congress. Further Motilal supported the Gandhi to “took 
control of Bombay’s Home Rule League, whose name he changed to Sawaraj Sabha 


(Independence Party). Jinnah and his allies resigned in the wake of that change.”! 


Jawaharlal like his father had the secular instincts that put him on the side of this 
Khilafat issue. He saw the political merits of the issue and wrote in the Independent 
depicting it as an integral part of the national movement. Khilafat agitation inspired the 
masses and many of whom had no real idea of the Khilafat issue. It paved the way to 
“brought anti-British Muslims into the Congress.” It was a very successful tactics to use 


the Muslims for the both religious and political purposes. !™ 


The official launching of the Gandhi’s Non-cooperation movement and the death 
of Tilak, both were on the 1 August, 1920. It marked Gandhi as an unchallenged leader of 
the Indian National Congress. Khilafat Committee decided to join hands with Congress in 
Non-cooperation movement. It was more powerful and popular than Muslim League. In 
1920, the Muslim League did not represent the considerable section of the Muslim 
opinion. Jawaharlal delineated the opening day of the Non-cooperation as, “I was with 


him (Gandhi) and we joined that mighty demonstration in which whole the Bombay’ s 
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million population seemed to have poured out to do reverence to the great leader whom 


they had loved so well.”!% 


Now he was enjoying the taste of leader follower relations and gradually 
advancing towards high politics. In 1920, he was oblivious of labour conditions and he 
claimed, “my political outlook was entirely bourgeois. I knew, of course, that there was 
terrible poverty and misery.” His first clash with Government happened in May 1920, 
when he was with her suffering mother and wife at Mussoorie on holidays. He stayed in 
the Savoy Hotel, where the peace negotiations proceedings between British and Afghan 
envoy. Police asked him to provide undertaking not to contact an Afghan delegation. He 


refused to furnish the police demand and expelled from Mussoorie.'° 


In June 1920 about two thousand farmers marched towards Allahabad to draw the 
attention of prominent politicians to their atrocities. Jawaharlal accompanied by some 
friends went to see them and listen about inhuman treatments with them. He promised 
with them he would visit their villages soon and he spent three days in different villages 
of U.P to talk with peasants. He unfolded, “these peasants took away the shyness from 
me and taught me to speak in public. Till then I hardly spoke at a public gathering; I was 
frightened at the prospect, especially if the speaking was to be done in Hindustani.”!° 


These poor peasants, living in the miserable conditions, gave Jawaharlal his voice and 


hope. He was the vice-president of Kisasn Sabha (Farmers’ Council) lending his 
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advocacy and his pen to their atrocities. But he used them for the Congress agenda and 


this use enhanced their sufferings. 


The stance of Jinnah was absolutely right that the illiterate and innocent people 
would easily be misled, which turn the situation into chaos. This peasant movement 
helped the Congress in the promotion of its agenda, but it added the fuel on their angers 
against landlords. They started procession against the landlords which turn the situation 
into divergence. The Government called the police and military to crush the movement 
led by Jawaharlal and a result of firing a number of poor peasants were killed. He himself 
managed to stay with “District Magistrate then returned from the firing line and, at his 


request, I accompanied him to his house. 


There he kept me, under some pretext or other, evidently waiting to keep me away 
from the kisans and my colleague in the city. We found later that many men had been 
killed in the firing.”'°’ Firing on peasants happened twice in Rae Bareli and it was a reign 
of terror among the natives. Another sad event happened when Nehru was away to 
participate in the Congress meeting. In the year 1921, in Fyzabad District peasants looted 


the properties of landlords. Jawaharlal unfolded the incident as: 


The poor ignorant presents were actually told that it was the wish of Mahatma 
Gandhi that they should loot and they willingly agreed to carry out this behest, 


shouting “Mahatma Gandhi ki jai” in the process. !° 
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Jawaharlal was very furious over the misleading event and next day he was there to know 
the reality. He called a meeting with peasants and in few hours five to six thousand 
peasants were gathered. He called upon the looters to raise their hands in the presence of 
police and two dozen hands went up. He met privately to them and listened their artless 
story of misleading. He “felt sorry for them and I began to regret having exposed these 


foolish and simple folk to long terms of imprisonment.” Further he added: 


Over a thousand arrests were made, and the district jail was overcrowded, and the 
trial went on for the best part of the year. Many died in the prison during the trial. 
Many others received long sentences and in later years, when I went to prison, I 
came across some of them, boys and young men, spending their youth in 
prison...All this, it must be remembered, was prior to the goal-going which the 


Congress started at the end of 1921.! 


The marriage ceremony of Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, nicknamed Nan, the sister of 
Jawaharlal held in 1921, but not with the man she loved. Because, he was Muslim, Syed 
Hossain, the handsome, brilliant, English-educated. Motilal hired him as editor of 
nationalist newspaper, the Independent. To Motilal and his wife Swarup Rani, “Hossain’s 
being Muslim mattered as much as Jawaharlal’s wanting to marry a British barmaid.”!!° 
All the family including Jawaharlal tried to negotiate the matter with girl, but all ended in 
silence and tears. Finally, they called Gandhi, who took the girl to his Gujarati ashram 


(village community). She wrote her experience at ashram as: 
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My heart sank when I first saw the place. Everything was so utterly drab and so and 
unpleasing to the eye. I wondered how long I could survive there.... Rising at 4 A.M. 
for prayers, we went on to the chores of the day, which consisted of sweeping and 


cleaning our living quarters, washing our clothes in the river, cleaning the latrines.!"! 


It was an ashram therapy to damp her love for Syed Hossain. But she never forgot him 
and she came back in less than a year she accepted the Hindu Brahman, Ranjit Pandit, an 
Oxford graduate and barrister. The groom selected by her mother, father and Gandhi. 
Jawaharlal and his father welcomed the guests of marriage ceremony in the Nehru garden 
on 10" of May, 1921. Vijaya noted, “the Kashmiri community as a whole had announced 
its decision to boycott the wedding, because, according to them, I was marrying ‘outside 
the community.” It was ridiculous when Gandhi advised, instead her beautiful sari and 
jewels, the bride must wear khadi and no jewels. Her mother was very angry and 
“certainly did not think he had the right to advise the family on personal matters.” His 
growing influence on Jawaharlal disturbed her greatly. On this advice “she felt intuitively 


that this man was the enemy of her home.”!!” 


Jawaharlal and his youth fellows were not troubled with doubts; their path was 
clear and marching ahead towards their goal of freedom. He wrote, “above all, we had a 
sense of freedom and a pride in that freedom. The old feeling of depression and 
frustration was completely gone.”'!? In 1920, the Non-cooperation gathered the 


momentum; more people like peasants, city-born Congress followers and other 
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professionals were ready to boycott everything British, “from cloth to courts, titles and 
council chambers.”!'* Great Britain home government announced that Prince of Wales 


would visit India. 


He was accompanied with his favourite cousin, Louis Mountbatten, just turned 
twenty-one and he invited the Edwina Ashley on his journey to India. She wired Lord 
Reading, a good friend of his father Sir Earnest Cassel (1852-1921)!°, to ask him to 
invite her to stay with his family. She reached a month after Mountbatten and his royal 
cousin Edward. On the impending visit to India of the Prince of Wales, Motilal and 
Jawaharlal were arrested on 6 December 1921, each for the first time in his life. On the 
sedition, they had planned to shut down Allahabad on 9 December, 1921, on the expected 
arrival of the Prince. On the arrival the Prince greeted with Black-flag and strikes called 


by Congress to shut down the big cities he visited. 


Motilal gave massage to his newspaper, “Having served you to the best of my 
ability while working among you, it is now my high privilege to serve the motherland by 
going to jail with my only son.’”!!° Jawaharlal gave his massage, “I go to jail with the 
greatest pleasure, and with the fullest conviction that therein lies the achievement of our 
goal.....I trust you will always be in the firing line in the battle of Swaraj.”!'’ Sir Harcourt 
Butler (1869-1938), lieutenant-governor of the United Provinces, was an old friend of 
Motilal, ordered to keep him with his son in special prison. 

4 Wolpert, Nehru: Tryst with Destiny, 50. 
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They were allowed to order meals from outside, books and write letters. 
Jawaharlal at least was there to assist him in many ways, cooking and cleaning up and 
nursing him when he fell ill, as now more often happened.''® Jawaharlal used to spend his 
time to read widely — the Quran, the Bible and the Bhagavad-Gita and the world 
history.!!? Both Nehrus denied paying fine, hundred rupees each, imposed by judge. So 


the police went to Anand Bhawan to confiscate goods worth much more than the fine.!”° 


Gandhi tried his best to keep his followers under strict moral discipline of 
nonviolence, but now the impassioned youth was out of his control and things marching 
towards chaos as Jinnah pointed out couple of years earlier. The enthusiastic youth now 
in the streets, demanding independence and showing Hindu-Muslim unity, in their frenzy, 
picking up brickbats and breaking shops, windows and heads.'*! Gandhi was upset over 
the behaviour of his Satyagraha troops and he patiently waiting to listen his “inner voice” 
what to do. Before he get any response, a tragic incident happened on 5 February 1922, 
twenty-two policemen burned up inside the police station by Satyagrahis. Gandhi wrote 
about the tragic incident of Chauri Chaura, “God has been abundantly kind to me....He 
has warned me the third time that there is not as yet in India that truthful and non-violent 
atmosphere which, and which alone, can justify mass disobedience....God Spoke clearly 


through Chauri Chaura.”!?2 


Jawaharlal and his comrades were angry “when we learnt of this stoppage of our 


struggle at a time when we seemed to be consolidating our position and advancing on all 
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fronts....But our disappointment and anger in prison could do little good to any one, and 
civil resistance stopped and Non-cooperation wilted away.... A few weeks later they 
arrested Gandhi and sentence him for a long term of imprisonment’’!*? Now the British 
authorities fully aware of the situation and they know the arrest of Gandhi would cause 


less concern for his followers. 


On 10 March, 1922 Gandhi was arrested and sentenced to six years imprisonment 
for sedition. His followers left him alone in the hands of destiny, no one protested, and no 
street revolution followed to tear down the British authorities. The followers of Gandhi, 


the Satyagrahis, started to “call him “an old fool” or “a British stooge” or “crazy.”!™* 


To call of the Non-cooperation by Gandhi shocked the Jawaharlal and her never 
recovered from it. The sudden suspension of movement resented all the prominent 
Congress leaders. Motilal was much upset by it. The youth was naturally even more 
agitated. Gandhi responded, “the only virtue I want to claim is truth and Non-violence. I 
lay no claim to superhuman powers.... I wear the same corruptible flesh that the weakest 
of my fellow beings wears, am therefore as liable to err.”!”° Gandhi always insisted to his 
followers, unethical means could never elicit desired ends. The result of violence would 


only be more violence. 


Jawaharlal attracted to the Satyagraha Movement not because of philosophy but 
of its practical phenomenon, to win the freedom. He was not ready to accept the flaws in 


Gandhi’s methods, which he practiced never before. Aftermath of this tragic event, 
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Chauri Chaura, “taught Jawaharlal much about the weaknesses of his leader and, perhaps 
in equal measure, about his own motivation for political action.”!”° Jawaharlal suddenly 
released from jail just few days after the arrest of Gandhi. He told the press, “I do not 
know why I have been released.” He was not happy on his only release and because 
many comrades were still in jail. He urged his fellows “keep on working for independent 


India and do not rest....We must talk less and do more.”!2’ 


Jawaharlal bitterly disappointed on the decision of Gandhi, to call of the Non- 
cooperation, his volunteers were hearts broken and he decided to defiance the British rule 
in U.P. But against his little father, Gandhi, he did not abandon the Non-cooperation and 
boycott of the Manchester clothes. He decided to launch a campaign against the foreign 
cloths in Allahabad, especially against those merchants, who continued to stock and sell 
foreign cloths. He wrote a letter to the residents of Allahabad to boycott the foreign cloths 
on 6 May, 1922, “I request you to definitely boycott foreign cloth and wear Khaddar. If 
you do this small service to the country the businessmen also will not be lured into 
procuring foreign clothes.”!*® As a result, in May 1922, just after the six months of his 
release from jail, he was again sentenced to the jail for nineteen months. In Allahabad 
court he read his statement against the charges, which later on published in Leader on 19 


May, 1922: 


I am making this statement not in order to defend myself against the various 


charges....1 have refused to plead guilty or not guilty....1 do not recognise this 
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court as court where justice is administered.... Less than ten years ago I returned 
from England after a lengthy stay there..... | had imbibed most of the prejudice of 
Harrow and Cambridge and in my likes and dislikes I was perhaps more an 
Englishman than an Indian....I stand here...a rebel against the present system of 
Government in India....We are fighting for our freedom, for the freedom of our 
country and faith...India will be free; of that there is no doubt, but if England 
seeks the friendship of a free India she must repent and purge herself for her many 
sins, so that she may be worthy....I shall go to jail again most willingly and 
joyfully....I shall go with the conviction that I shall come out to great Sawaraj in 


India. !?? 


This statement reflected his disappointment with Colonial Rule and he decided to fight 


for the freedom of his motherland. He was free in his ideals and thoughts, because had 


differ with Gandhi on the issue of Non-cooperation and Sawaraj. After that he was an 


ardent advocate of the free India. The imprisonment and monstrosity of jail could not 


shake his audacity. From now on, going to jail would become the highest form of 


Nehru’s Indian national service. !°° 


Motilal Nehru released from jail on 6 June, 1922 and viewed the Gandhi’s boycott 


of elections. This boycott failed him “to take the advantage of every opportunity to 


engage the British in political debate and possibly to defeat them within council 


chambers, seemed suicidal to Motilal.”!3! At that time Congress was decided on the 
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debate of, “To Change” or “Not to Change”. He took the initiative and convinced C. R. 
Das, it’s the time for change, and manifested to organise the Sawaraj Party, to contest the 


local elections. 


They both had the doubts about Gandhi, his “inner voice” and unpredictable 
course of action confused them as Secretary of State Edwin Montagu, who considered 
Gandhi either “naive” or a “Bolshevik’’.'** They decided to “co-operating with the British 
political machinery it seemed they had resurrected the old Moderate faction from under 
Gandhi’s suffocating embrace.”'*? They had assumed that it would offer Indians to use 
the power of legislation for their demands and rights. Gandhi and Jawaharlal opposed this 
approach. C.R. Das accepted the presidency of the Sawaraj Party and Motilal became the 


Secretary. 


In January 1923, Jawaharlal was again released from the prison well before his 
term had ended. He was feeling relax and excited on his release from the jail. Jawaharlal 
was not satisfied with Gandhi’s “constructive” program of spinning and social reforms, 
based on “no to change” policy. He was in favour to uplift rural majority from the blow 
line of poverty, which wasn’t in the program of Gandhi. The Sawaraj Party seemed him 


reformist and constitutional. 


He decided to gleefully play his role to bridge the gap between the two camps of 
Congress, but none of the older Congressmen listened. C. R Das, closer to Motilal than 


anyone other than his wife, tried to convince Jawaharlal to join the Sawaraj Party and 
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found him surprisingly “cold-blooded.” Jawaharlal reflected, “Compared to many of my 
friends and colleagues I am cold-blooded....For years I have tried my hardest to become 


‘cold-blooded.’ !34 


Now he was bored by the pro-changer and no-changer and he decided to resign 
from his centrist post in the Congress Working Committee. In September 1923, a special 
session of Congress was held in Delhi and Jawaharlal learned a protest march in Nabha, 
later he decided to join it. He started a “strange and unexpected adventure” of Nabha, a 
princely Sikh state, which had become the magnet symbol of Imperial tyranny to many 


youthful activists, including Jawaharlal.'*° 


The Sikh Akali movement!*© “aimed at wrestling control of Sikh shrines from 
British-appointed Hindu mahants (manager), caught Jawaharlal’ s attention, especially 
since the Sikhs’ discipline in peacefully courting arrest was the effective application of a 
Congress _tactic.”!37 He was inspired by the Sikhs’ courage, egalitarian ethics and hard 
work. He was arrested for the illegal entry into Nabha, orders issued by the British 
administrator J. Wilson Johnston and incarcerated in a Nabha Gaol in abominable 


conditions. 


Nehru recalled, “we slept on the floor, and I would wake up with a start, full of 


horror, to find that a rat or a mouse had just passed over my face.” His tow-year prison 
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sentence suspended by Johnston and two weeks prison ended with the severe case of 
typhoid fever. He had to remain bedridden for almost a month.'** Motilal played a vital 
role in the release of his son from prison. He immediately contacted with Lord Reading 
and demanded immediate release of his son. Reading advised the Johnston to take 
“special care” of the son of his old friend. The Viceroy allowed Motilal to visit Nabha 
Gaol, where he found his son “sat silent, unsmiling, greeting him more with surprise in 
coldly questioning silence than with love or relief.”!*? His experience of co-operation 
with the Sikh Movement led the Congress to assign him party responsibilities of the 


Punjab affairs. 


Motilal continued to organise and led a more powerful political movement than 
the Gandhi had abandoned. New elections in India were scheduled to be held in 
September, 1923. Motilal called a meeting of his Sawaraj Party to join him and the 
President at his home to draft the election manifesto. There were two prominent points 
agreed, first “the attainment of Sawaraj” and second “the attainment of full Dominion 


status.” 4° These were the same goals, which were drafted in Lucknow Pact, 1916. 


Motilal and Das were trying to repair the political track of India, affected with the 
Gandhi’s nationalist movement. The Sawarajists emerged rapidly and tried to secure the 
nationalists support by insisting that Sawaraj Party, “a party within the Congress.” 
Motilal and Das remained the most influential presidents of the Congress and members of 


their provincial Congress committees. But for the “no-changers”, like Vallahbhai Patel 
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and Rajendra Parsad, they were the outsiders. In prison Gandhi suffered with appendicitis 
and Viceroy Reading approved his early release from the prison. The Sawarajists were 
optimistic that once Gandhi recovered from his operation, he would play an active role in 


Indian politics. 


They were hoping, if Congress adopted their manifesto, the Dominion status 
might be achieved within a few years. Jinnah allied Motilal in Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council for free and united dominion of India. Under the Government of India Act, 
1921, new reforms were introduced which made it more liberal than previous 
constitution. The electoral “franchise was extended to more than five million Indians— 
landowning, taxpaying, or literate- empowered to elect their own representatives to 
widely expended provincial councils and one-fifth that number could vote for the more 
powerful members of the Central Legislative Assembly, India’ s nascent lower house of 
parliament. A majority of one hundred of the 140 members would thus be elected.”!*! 
More the forty members succeeded to secure their seats in Assembly were from Motilal’s 


Swaraj Party. There were some other independent members like Jinnah, joined forces 


with Motilal to defeat any measure against Indians. 


The Viceroy Reading visited Allahabad and the Municipal Board arranged a 
public reception for him. Jawaharlal wrote a letter to the Board from his sickbed on 
October, 1923 and called this act as “shameful”. He criticized the Viceroy and his 
policies to suppress the brave and gallant people whose chief sin in the past had been a 
too great loyalty to the British. He argued, “I am weak and powerless but I too have a 
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little pride — the pride of the weak perhaps it may be.”!*? Further he added, “I would 
sooner be trampled by Lord Reading’s soldiery and ground to dust, rather for so much 


sorrow to my country.””!*4 


The U.P Congress committee decided to contest the municipal Elections of 1923. 
Jawaharlal was against it, but, he had to contest the election as one of the Congress 
candidates from Allahabad. Because Congress had a majority in Allahabad and he 
became easily the chairman for three years, elected by 20 votes as against 11. He 
unwillingly accepted the chairmanship and along with it he decided to continue as 
secretary of the provincial Congress committee. He issued a circular as Secretary of 


Provincial Congress: 


....oday I am chairman of Allahabad Municipality and Sectary of the Provincial 
Congress Committee. I have little doubt in my mind about the relative importance 
of the two offices...The day I am satisfied that the municipal chairmanship is 
injuring my Congress work that day I shall submit my resignation of the 
chairmanship. For the chairman is to me only the means for serving the nation for 
hastening Swaraj....My mentality is revolutionary. I believe in revolution and in 
direct action and in battle....1 am not going to spend most of my time in any office 
while my beloved leader lies in jail. I shall give battle whenever I can. I shall fight 
and hit hard whenever I may. This is my main function till Swaraj is attained. All 


else is training and preparation.'“* 
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He took this challenging “job and performed creditably, earning a reputation for hard 
work, incorruptibility, a stubborn management style and refusal to play the patronage 
game.”'4> The Collector of Allahabad, Mr. Knox, was annoyed with him on keeping the 
general politics in municipal sphere. He invited him and intimated that he would not try 


to carry out the policies of the Congress in Board. 


Jawaharlal negated his whole agenda and meeting ended with a deadlock. He 
wrote a letter to the collector of Allahabad on 4 April, 1923 and confessed, “As Chairman 
of the Board I must obey and carry out the directions of the Board. If I happen to disagree 
in any matter of principle, or if the Congress Committee so desires it, I shall tender my 
resignation....I regret that I cannot split myself up into various compartments— one for 


“general politics”, another for “municipal affairs” and so on.”!*° 


During the Non-cooperation movement of Gandhi and the nationalists Muslims, 
he became the Chairman not only by neglecting his own thoughts but also his mentor. 
Wolpert argued on it, “Jawaharlal’s Cambridge mock humility was hardly the pride of the 
weak. Thanks to his name alone, he currently chaired Allahabad’ s Municipal Board and 
was regularly consulted by the district magistrate, Knox, and by Allahabad’ s new chief 


justice, Sir Grimwood Mears.!47 


First he took initiative against his surrounded officialdom by refusing the holiday 
on the anniversary of the Amritsar Massacre. Further he denied a prostitute permission to 


buy a house. He explained, “I would think it equally responsible to reserve another part 
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of Allahabad for the man who exploit women and because of home prostitution 
flourishes.”!*8 Along with it he also promoted his nationalist agenda and started it by 
making Allama Muhammad Iqbal’s song, ‘Sare jahan se achha Hindustan hamara’ 
(better than all the world is our India), a part of school curriculum. He declared Tilak’s 
death anniversary'*? and the date of Gandhi’s sentencing to be public holidays in lieu of 
‘Empire Day’. He refused to meet the visiting Viceroy, Lord. Reading and he introduced 
spinning in the schools. He rejected the proposal of a Hindu member to ban the cow 


slaughter.!°° 


On 25 December, 1923, he presided over the first All-Indian Volunteer 
Conference held in Kakinanda during Christmas week. On the release of Gandhi in 


February 1924, he celebrated by illumination of municipal buildings and civic addresses 


were presented to the Congress leaders like, Das, Ajmal Khan and Shaukat Ali.'>! 


Finally, he resigned from Chairmanship after two years and decided to devote himself to 


national affairs. Later on, “he missed the job and sought it again in 1928, only to lose that 


election by a single vote to the pro-Raj ‘loyalist’ candidate.”!? 


In November 1924, his wife Kamala gave birth a premature son, did not survive 
and after few days later she suspected tuberculosis. Jawaharlal himself underwent a 


surgical operation in March 1925 for an undisclosed ailment. In these circumstances he 
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had to take her wife to Europe for treatment, but he had no money and his father managed 
ten thousand rupees for such an expensive undertaking. Another reason of this journey 
was the communal violence in Allahabad and Hindu-Muslim riots erupted within the 
earshot of Anand Bahwan. The sister of Nehru recalled, “Kamala had not been well... 
Bahi (Brother) too was very tired and badly needed a change. Finally we all left India 


together. Indra, then aged nine, accompanied her parents.”!* 


It was a break in his practical politics and national movement was not going 
anywhere, he said. He wrote to his friend in November 1925, “I am sick and weary of 
them.” On 1 March 1926, he along with his wife and daughter sailed for Europe and 
rented a small apartment in Geneva. The long stay in Switzerland would help her wife to 
shake off the tuberculosis and these two years had profound effects on the mind of 
Jawaharlal. He spent his time in study and travel. He was still devoted nationalist and 


unquestioning follower of Gandhi.!*4 


The upcoming twenty months were a hiatus in Nehru’s political life but not in the 
development of his political thought. His daughter Indira recollected, “my father went off 
and left me in a flat with my mother was not well. I had to deal with the maid, order the 
food and so on.”!°> Further she added, “I was more or less in charge of the household. My 
aunt was there but I think she used to go with my father to various places.”!°° No doubt 
he was spending a very disturbing married life but this bleakness was disturbing for his 


daughter. 
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He was taking keen interest in the international politics and in the movements for 
the deprived classes. He was constantly receiving the news of communal situation in 
India and declared it, “the communal frenzy is awful to contemplate.”!5” He believed that 
the religion played negative role in the social development of the Indian communities. 
The Hindu-Muslim riots were making worst impressions on his mind and he expressed, 
“how long that will take I cannot say but religion in India will kill that country and its 


peoples if it is not subdued.”!® 


In Europe and far away from the direct influence of Gandhi he adopted two 
methodologies, like socialism and secularism, for his futuristic politics. On 11 August, 
1926 he wrote a letter to Syed Mahmud and he claimed, “I am fairly sure that England 
cannot hold on to India for long.”'’ After the failure of Pan-Islamic Khilafat movement 


many prominent Muslims decided to work for freedom through Congress as nationalist. 


Once he claimed that as India’s leading “nationalist Muslim” .!© 


He visited Cambridge and Derbyshire but found few friends, because war taken 
so many of them. He decided to forge new alliances with the radicals dealing in and 
outside the Europe. He met there with two prominent personalities Fenner Brockway 


(1898-1998)!°! and especially young Krishna Menon (1896-1974)!©, operating Indian 
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League in London. His tiny office was packed with every radical journal and newspaper 


in five languages and his ever boiling teapot.'® 


After Gandhi he was the first person “captured Jawaharlal’s mind, his brilliant, 
bitter wit, igniting Nehru’s spirit at first sight. Here at last he found a soulmate, darker 
skinned, gaunt, ugly, impoverished at birth, and yet better informed about the Marxist- 
Leninist dialectic he had taught himself and the Fabianism he had learned at the London 


School of Economics than any Indian Nehru had ever met.”! 


He introduced him to Harold Laski, as one of us. Krishna helped Jawaharlal to 
understand the knowledge of diplomacy and foreign affairs, which became his favourite 
intellectual retreat. Further he told him about the upcoming Congress of Oppressed 
Nationalities first time organised in Berlin, to be held in Brussels during February 1927. 
Jawaharlal felt so fortunate to be in Europe on the eve of this historic Congress. He wrote 
to the Indian National Congress for the permission and funds. He successfully received it 
from his party and delivered his first International speech at Brussels Congress. He 


delivered a powerful speech as: 


We in India have felt the full weight of imperialism...They have adopted the old 
policy of ‘Divide and Rule’. I regret to say that that policy is still very much in 
evidence... It is terribly common for innumerable comrades and friends of ours to 


go to jail with or without trial...But the real injury that the British have done to 
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India...Is the systematic way in which they have crashed the workers and peasants 


of India.!® 


Further he criticised the English press that reporting against the Hindu and the Muslims. 
He alleged the British rule was solely responsible of the current situation in India and 
declared that soon India would get freedom from the alien rule. After this Congress he 
sent two reports to AICC and CWC. In reports he mentioned the Brussels Congress “was 
an event of first class importance and it is likely to have for reaching results.” English 


press neglected it and gave little or no publicity, it was a proof of its importance.'© 


The new turn came in Indian politics with the establishment of new Nationalist 
Party by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Lala Lajpat Rai, both were the ex-presidents 
of Congress. Which was a Hindu-first communal party and won many seats in the United 
Provinces and elsewhere. Firstly, this party victimized Motilal, publically denounced as 
an anti-Hindu and pro-Muslim. He wrote his son Jawaharlal, “it was simply beyond me to 
meet the kind of propaganda started against me under the auspices of the Malaviya — Lala 
gangs...every individual voter was told that I was a beef-eater in League with the 


Muhammad ans to legalize cow slaughter. !°’ 


These nationalist politicians attracted the voters with their manifesto based on 
communal hatred. Which disappointed many moderates and even Motilal seriously think 


of retirement from the politics. The Malaviya and Lala aided by the G. D. Birla’s (1894- 
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1983)'°8 money were making frantic effort to capture the Congress. Motilal felt that in 
the present state of communal tension his voice merely a cry in the wilderness and he had 
no interest in the hobbies of Gandhi. In this deteriorating condition he decided to lure 
back his son to side with him. Despite the disagreement with Gandhi’s political methods, 


he decided to reconcile the rift between his son and Gandhi. 


First he had to convince Gandhi that his son ready to led the Congress and later on 
he went to convince his son in Europe. In May 1927, Gandhi wrote to Jawaharlal, “there 
is some talk of your being chose as President for the coming Congress.” He was also 
worried about the communal problem and he confessed, “we have lost hold upon the 
masses, and it seems to me that if you become President, you will be lost for one year at 
any rate to the masses.”!© Jawaharlal declined this offer by suggesting the name of 


Ansari as President. 


He was further in favour to stay abroad to internationalised the Indian Freedom 
Movement. His stay in Europe had revitalised his politics and international forums 
groomed him “as a newly independent, internationally integrated person.”'”° He did not 
completely abandon Gandhi and the discovery of Krishna made him realise he now no 


longer in need of Gandhi. Motilal discussed the Hindu-Muslim problem with Jawaharlal. 


He argued that Hindu-Muslim should live peacefully and both the communities in 


India steeped in superstition and religion. Further he delineated to his father the love of 
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religion was a real fact behind the communal problem. One of his letter to his friend Syed 
Mahmud on 14 July 1927, he expressed, “Europe has got rid of religion by mass 
education which followed Industrialism ... This process is bound to be repeated in India. I 


am convinced that the religion of our masses is skin deep.”!”! 


Motilal joined his children in Venice in midsummer and they stayed at grande 
luxe hotel. They travelled Paris to Berlin, where an invitation was waiting for Jawaharlal 
to visit Moscow as an honoured guest at the tenth anniversary of the Russian Revolution. 
Now every Communist in Europe was fully aware of with the name of Nehru. Motilal 


was not invited but he didn’t allow her son to go far away all alone. 


On 10 November 1927, he wrote to his sister Krishna from Moscow, “the roads 
and pavements are crowded with pedestrians...We arrived a day too late and missed the 
great celebration...a grand parade of the army and a march past of a million and a half 
people in front of Lenin’s tomb.... Moscow is full of flags and bunting. The hammer and 
sickle...everywhere...and of course Lenin’s pictures...He is the god of the Russians.”!”” 
They stayed only three days in Moscow and leaved for Germany through Poland. That 
vivid impression of Russia remained in his mind until his death. Jawaharlal met Lenin’s 


widow, Commissar Krupskaya, President Kalinin, Comrade Bukharin and Madame Sun 


Yat Sen during his stay in Moscow. 


Now the utmost task in front of Nehru to tackle was the communal problem of 


India and widening gaps between Congress and Muslim League. The communal problem 
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of India was breeding two main issues, like separate nationhood and Hindu extremism. 
Before their return to India both father and son met with Sir John Simon, the old client of 
Motilal, the meeting wasn’t so pleasant. Later on Simon had to face their opposition 
while he was the part of white commission of India. On 02 December 1927, Nehrus left 
Venice for Colombo and then on to Madras. Krishna Nehru instructed to wait them in 
Salon with the khadi cloths for Jawaharlal’s proper re-entry into the Congress’s political 
fold. He was warmly welcomed by his fellows and now he was ready to lead India 
toward Independence. At the end of this year he had turned into a mature political leader 
in the fold and under the guidance of a charismatic leader, Gandhi. Most of his political 
ideologies and approaches were influenced by his mentor, Gandhi, who had introduced 
the new methods of political leadership in Indian politics. He rejected the moderate 
politics of his father on the grounds that it was differed with the techniques of his mentor. 
Being a young man he decided to adopt the rational and aggressive attitude towards the 


political leadership in India. 
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Chapter: 04 
Jinnah-Nehru Political Leadership: The Emergence and Crises of 


Charisma, 1928 to 1938 


This present chapter is an analysis of Jinnah-Nehru politics and about their emergence 
as political leaders in the Indian politics. Jawaharlal was deeply inspired by the political 
methods of Gandhi and he followed him as his charismatic leader. Jawaharlal 
considered Jinnah as an opponent of Gandhi and his methods was not attractive for him. 
Jinnah believed in the constitutionalism and he rejected the methods of agitation, which 
was the prime objective of the Gandhi’s politics. This chapter also deals with the 
historical events of Indian politics from Nehru Report to the emergence of Congress 
Ministries. During these years Jawaharlal received the moral upkeep of Gandhi in every 
political hurdle or crises. Jinnah had to face the crises of division within the Muslim 
League and later on it proved a disturbing factor in the Round Table Conferences. He 
had to face many challenges from his own fellow Muslims and in the response of this 
attitude he decided to leave the India and Indian politics. In 1934, after the efforts of 
many prominent Muslims, he came back in India after his self-exile in England and 
decided to take part in the future elections. He had to face the challenging task of 
reorganization of Muslim League and the upcoming elections. Further this chapter deals 


with the Congress Ministries and role of Jinnah-Nehru. 
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The historic session of Congress met in Madras on 25 December 1927 and 
Jawaharlal demanded “complete withdrawal of the alien army of occupation.”! Gandhi 
did not join the Congress Subjects Committee meeting and his faithful follower Rajendra 
Prasad (1884-1963) called it “silly”, fearing that it would turn the Congress into the 
“laughing stock of the world.”? Jawaharlal severely criticized the idea of Swaraj within 
the British Empire and declared it “degrading for this country to be within the British 
Empire. A great country like ours must be a free country.” His resolution was a stunning 
element for all except only Annie Besant; she favoured and agreed to his resolution of 


complete national independence. 


He also drafted a resolution to boycott the Simon Commission and British 
Imperialism in India. After this session he presided over a meeting of radical Republican 
Congress on 28 December 1927, mostly consist of Bengalis comrades, also called as 
Bengali Soviet. He insisted his followers to support and implement the Congress 
resolution of independence, without losing the support of the masses.° His aggressive 
approach in Indian politics keenly observed by Gandhi and he warned him on 04 January 


1928, “you are going too fast.” Further he added, “I do not mind these acts of yours so 


much as I mind your encouraging mischief-makers and hooligans.’ 
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Jawaharlal was extremely angry with Gandhi for refusing to give any lead to his 
resolution. He wrote a strong letter to Gandhi and he had to destroy the letter. “Your first 
letter I destroyed after reading and replying to it.”’ Jawaharlal replied in his letter to 


Gandhi on 11 January 1928: 


I am very much troubled by your criticism of the Congress resolution and I feel I 
must write to you again. You are always very careful with your words and your 
language is studiously restrained. It amazes me all the more to find you using 
language which appears to me wholly unjustified. You have condemned in 
general language the proceedings of the Subjects Committee and specially 
selected some resolutions for greater criticism and condemnation... You have 
described the independence resolution as “hastily conceived and thoughtlessly 
passed... Ultimately as you know it was passed almost unanimously both in the 
committee and the open Congress. All the people in the committee and the 


Congress who voted for it “thoughtless’® 


It was the open rift between Gandhi and Nehru, a gulf of that grew wider and deeper. 
They publicly tried to deny their differences. Both were following two different 
approaches, Nehru focusing on the radical international outlook and Gandhi was 
representing Hindu village conservatism. Gandhi war rooted in the past and Jawaharlal 
belonged to the future. He had a regret that Gandhi being a leader could lead the country 


to victory and freedom. 
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But, he didn’t accept his suggestion and remained busy in his khadi movement. 
Gandhi stated that in his opinion there was no conflict between Capital and labour. 
Jawaharlal disagreed with this stance and said, “I think that under the capitalist system 
this conflict is unavoidable.” It was a shocking reply for Gandhi and all the difference 


between them were open. On 17 January 1928 he replied to Jawaharlal: 


Though I was beginning to detect some differences of viewpoint between you 
and me. I had no notion whatsoever of the terrible extent of these differences...I 
see quite clearly that you must carry on open warfare against me and my views. 
For, if I am wrong I am evidently doing irreparable harm to the country and it is 
your duty after having known it to rise in revolt against me...The differences 
between you and me appear to me to be so vast and radical that there seems to be 
no meeting ground between us. I can’t conceal from you my grief that I should 
lose a comrade so valiant, so faithful, so able and so honest as you have always 


been; but in serving a cause, comradeship have got to be sacrificed.” !° 


Gandhi closed his letter with love and invited him at his ashram to discuss their 
differences. Jawaharlal was not yet ready to involve in the controversy with Gandhi and 
denied reports of their rift. He wrote a letter to the editor, the Leader and protested 
against his reporting on their rift, reported his speech at Banaras where he alleged to call 
Gandhi ‘effete and fossilized’. He protested, “an extraordinary interference has been 
drawn that I was criticizing Mahatma Gandhi. This is a monster notion....He is the 


supreme example of latter day India, of all that is good in youth energy and action, 
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courage and daring, pleaser once and resolution....We talk of youth and the call of youth 


are pigmies before his giant and irrepressible youth.”!! 


The news of their conflict was spread with much glee by both the pro-British 
press and the anti-Nehru Mahasabhaites. There was another typical Gandhian reason to 
calm down in Indian politics. In 1922 he was sentenced six years prison and released 
because of his illness in 1925. He was normally bound to refrain from active politics till 


these six years expired. That sentence would end in March 1928.!” 


Jinnah and Gandhi had lots of differences, but once again, “their paths crossed 
again on November 2, 1927 when both went to the Viceroy’s house to receive news of 
Royal Commission appointments.”!? On 26 November, 1927 the Government announced 
the appointment of a commission. “Stanley Baldwin, the prime minister, announced in 
the House of Commons the appointment of a commission ‘to inquire in to the working of 
the Indian Constitution and consider the desirability of establishing, extending, modifying 
or restricting the degree of responsible government’. Such a commission had been 
promised in the Reforms Act of 1919.”!4 Which were consisted of Sir Johan Simon as 
chairman and others members like, Baron Strathcona, Mount Royal, Adward Codogan, 


Baron Hartshorn, Richard Lane-Fox and Clement Attlee. 


Two reasons were stated before the Commission. First, the ruling British 
Conservative Party feared that Labour Party could use the Indian problems during the 
election campaign of 1929. Second was that the Sawaraj Party of Motilal Nehru and C.R. 
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Das was criticizing the Government in Assembly regarding the reform process. The basic 
purpose of this commission was to suppress the opposition. “Quaid-i-Azam had 
demanded the appointment of a commission as mentioned in the 1919 Act. During the 
speech, he emphasized that the Commission should consist of such members who could 


satisfy the people.”!> 


Unfortunately, commission was appointed by the British government and did not 
have a single Indian member. This was shocking news for the Indians and it arose the 
anger throughout the country. The president of Congress “Dr. Mukhtar Ahmad Ansari, 
asked the Viceroy to urge the Secretary of State of India and the British Government to 
withdraw its decision about the appointment of the Commission, otherwise the Indian 


would be left with no option to Boycott it.”!° 


Quaid-i-Azam showed his total boycott to the Commission and said, “Jallinwala 
Bagh was a physical butchery. The Simon Commission is the Butchery of our souls.”!” 
Both Jawaharlal and his father joined the boycott rally in Bombay, it was the last great 
show of Hindu-Muslim unity. But the unfortunate thing was that Muslim League was 
divided into two groups Jinnah league and Shafi League. The newly originated group of 


Sir Shafi decided to co-operation with the Simon Commission. Gandhi wrote about the 


boycott of Simon Commission in these words: 
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I tender my congratulations to the organizers for the very great success.... It did 
my soul good to see Liberals, Independents and the Congressmen ranged together 


on the same platform. !® 


On the issue of Simon Commission there was call an all parties Conference, invitation 
issued to the 29 parties including Muslim League, Hindu Mahasabha and the Central Sikh 
League. Dr. M. A. Ansari was announced the chairman of it. It held its first meeting 11 
February, 1928 at Delhi and Congress led by Gandhi, failed to respond positively. Second 


time conference met on 8 March, 1928. 


During this conference, “the discussion revealed differences between the Muslim 
League and the one hand and the Hindu Mahasabha and Sikhs on the other.”!? League 
walked out from it. The third meeting of the conference was held in Bombay and in this 
meeting the Communal organization could not ready to modify its attitude towards the 
issues. On 19 May, 1928 Conference rejected the Muslim proposals and agreed to 


constitute a committee under the chairmanship of Motilal Nehru. 


While Jinnah was abroad, Congress president Dr. Ansari chaired a 18 May 


meeting in Bombay of some member of the February All Parties Conference who 


“ 


resolved to appoint a * commission’ led by Motilal Nehru to draft a Nationalist 


Constitution By 1 July.?°Jawaharlal Nehru was not the member of the Nehru Committee 
but as a secretary of the All India National Congress “had much to do with it.”?! The 
report of the committee popularly came to known as Nehru Report, due to Nehru as a 
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Chairman of it. The fourth Conference meeting was held in Lucknow in August 1928; 
Motilal Nehru presented his report of his committee, which was approved, except some 
Congressmen who were demanding for the complete independence. Behind the idea of 
complete independence was Jawaharlal. He insisted that since Congress had just resolved 
in favour of complete national independence, any mention of dominion status was 


unacceptable. 


He had read a good deal of revolutionary and Marxist literature, in early 1927 
attended the Congress of Oppressed Nationalities in Brussels, and in November visited 
Soviet Union. He came back greatly impressed by what he heard and saw, and his 
speeches at that time had a definite radical ring. At the Madras Congress he was in the 


forefront for changing the Congress creed to ‘Complete National Independence’ .”” 


On 22 December, 1928 final report came into front in All-Parties Convention at 
Calcutta and report finally adopted the Dominion Status or Complete Independence. 
Gandhi opposed the acceptance of Dominion Status and demanded to change it in the 


Complete Independence. In this meeting Jinnah appealed in these words: 


What we want is that Hindus and the Muslims should march together until our 
object is attained. Therefore, it is essential that you must get not only the Muslim 


League but the Muslims of India and here I am not speaking as a Mussalman but 
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as an Indian. And it is my desire to see that we get seven crores of Muslims to 


march along with us in the struggle for freedom.” 


Officially Gandhi was no more in politics, retirement after he had failed to deliver 
Sawaraj within one year and had suspended the Non-Co-operation Movement, yet he was 
in a position to control the roots of the Congress whenever he wanted. But, as his 
political style and methodology, Gandhi had returned to the Indian politics at the end of 
1928. He was all along associated with the working of the Nehru Committee and was 


totally satisfied with the work of Nehru Committee. 


Jinnah presented his amendments in Nehru Report before the open session of All 


Parties National Convention on 28 December, 1928. His basic amendments were: 


(1) In the Central Assembly Muslims should have 33 1/3 present of the seats. 
(2) That the residuary powers should vest in the Province and not in the Centre. 
(3) That Muslims in Punjab and Bengal should be represented on the basis of 


population for ten years subject to sub-sequent revision of this principle.”* 


Jinnah was not satisfied with the work of Nehru Committee, because Muslim demands 
were given no place in Nehru Report. During the work of Nehru committee Jinnah was in 
Paris with his wife Ruttie in the hospital, her Cancer was at last stage. Unfortunately, 
Nehru Committee report did not “mention of Jinnah’s proposals which the Congress itself 


had approved and accepted in Madras.” Gandhi was satisfied with work of the Nehru 
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Working Committee and said, “I ventured to suggest that the report satisfies all 


responsible aspirations and is quite capable of standing on its own merit.””° 


Many Muslims and other community’s leaders were not satisfied by the Nehru 
Report. Maulana Azad, Rd. Ansari, Sir Ali Imam, Raja Sahib of Mahmudabad and Rd. 
Kitchen were in the favour of Nehru Report, “But Jinnah remained set against the Nehru 
‘constitution,’ viewing it only as a ‘Hindu’ document.””’ But his feelings suffered a lot he 
left the Congress with broken heart. First time he wept in front of someone, as he never 


did in his past life. 


The first time someone saw him weeping; after his amendments had been rejected 
at the Calcutta meeting to consider the Nehru Report, in 1928. It is a fine thing that he did 
— pleading, as a great man, for his people. His demands were rejected. One man said that 
Mr. Jinnah had no right to speak on behalf of the Muslims — that he did not represent 
them. He was sadly humbled, and he went back to his hostel.’ About half-past eight next 
morning, Mr. Jinnah left Calcutta by train, and I went to see him off at the Railway 
Station. He was standing at the door of his first-class coupe’ compartment, and he took 


my hand. He had tears in his eyes as he said, “Jam shed, this is the parting of the ways.”° 


Sir Aga Khan decided to side with the Muslims in this crucial time period, Muslims 
were divided into the groups and they had not a united front for their problems and their 


opponents. Sir Aga Khan tried to unite them and on 1 January, 1929 All India Muslim 
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Conference held in Delhi. Sir Aga Khan presided over the meeting. Jinnah refused to 


participate in it, for some personal reasons. In this meeting a resolution was passed as: 


(1) The only form of government suitable to India conditions was a federal system 
with complete autonomy and residuary powers vested in the constituent states. 

(2) Muslims should be deprived of the right to elect their representatives through 
separates electorates without their consent. 

(3) Muslims should continue to have weightage in the Hindu Majority Provinces and 
they were willing to accord the same privilege to non-Muslim minorities in Sind, 
the N.W.F.P and Baluchistan. 

(4) Muslims should have their due share in the Central and Provincial cabinets. 

(5) Muslim majority in all Muslim majority Provinces should in no way be 


disturbed.? 


On the other hand Gandhi warned the British government about the Nehru Report (he 
was fully satisfied with the Report and had in his mind it would be suitable to India and 
Indian problems). “If the Nehru report is not accepted by or on behalf of the British 
people before the end of 31 December next, it will cease to have any meaning for me, I 


must declare myself an independence wallah.”*° 


Many Muslims and other community’s leaders were not satisfied by the Nehru 
Report. Maulana Azad, Dr. Ansari, Sir Ali Imam, Raja Sahib of Mahmudabad and Dr. 


Kitchlew were in the favour of Nehru Report, “But Jinnah remained set against the Nehru 
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‘constitution,’ viewing it only as a ‘Hindu’ document.”?! But his feelings suffered a lot he 
left the Congress with broken heart. First time he wept in front of someone, as he never 


did in his past life. 


The first time someone saw him weeping; after his amendments had been rejected 
at the Calcutta meeting to consider the Nehru Report, in 1928. It is a fine thing that he did 
— pleading, as a great man, for his people. His demands were rejected. One man said that 
Mr. Jinnah had no right to speak on behalf of the Muslims — that he did not represent 
them. He was sadly humbled, and he went back to his hostel.’ About half-past eight next 
morning, Mr. Jinnah left Calcutta by train, and I went to see him off at the Railway 
Station. He was standing at the door of his first-class coupe’ compartment, and he took 


my hand. He had tears in his eyes as he said, “Jamshed, this is the parting of the ways.” 


On 12 Mach, 1929 the Nehru Report came up for debate in the Central Legislative 
Assembly. When Nehru Committee Report was published all Muslim Political Parties 
opposed it. It was an unsuccessful attempt to prepare a future’s constitution of India. On 
28 March, 1929 Quaid-i-Azam presented his famous Fourteen Points at the Muslim 
League Council Session in Delhi and it was decided by the League if this resolution was 
rejected, “no scheme for the future constitution of the Government of India would be 
acceptable to the Muslims unless and until the following basic principles were 


incorporated in it: 
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The form of the future Constitution should be federal with the residuary powers 
vested in the Provinces. 

A uniform measure of autonomy shall be granted to all Provinces. 

All Legislatures in the country and the other elected bodies shall be constituted on 
the definite principle of adequate and effective representation of the minorities in 
every Province without reducing the majority in any Province to a minority or 
even equality. 

In the Central Legislature, Mussulman representation shall not be less than one 
third. 

Representation of communal groups shall continue to be by means of separate 
electorates as at present: provided it shall be open to any community, at any time, 
to abandon its separate electorate in favour of a joint electorate. 

Any territorial redistribution that might at any time be necessary shall not in any 
affect the Muslim majority in the Punjab, Bengal and North-West Frontier 
Province. 

Full religious liberty, i.e. liberty of belief, worship and observance, propaganda, 
association and education, shall be guaranteed to all communities. 

No Bill or resolution or any part thereof shall be passed in any Legislature or any 
other elected body if three-fourth of the members of any community in that 
particular body oppose such a Bill, resolution or part thereof on the ground that it 
would be injurious to the interests of that community or in the alternative, such 
other method is devised as may be found feasible and practicable to deal with 


such cases. 
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9. Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency. 

10. Reforms should be introduced in the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan on the same footing as in other provinces. 

11. Provision should be made in the constitution giving Muslims an adequate share, 
along with the other Indians, in all the Service of the State and in local self- 
governing bodies having due regard to the requirements of efficiency. 

12. The Constitution should embody adequate safeguards for the protection of 
Muslim culture and for the protection and promotion of Muslim education, 
language, religion, personal laws and Muslim charitable institutions and for their 
due share in the grant-in-aid given by the State and by local self-governing 
bodies. 

13. No Cabinet, either Central or Provincial should be formed without there being a 
proportion of at least one-third Muslim Ministers. 

14. No change shall be made in the Constitution by the Central Legislature except 


with the concurrence of the State constituting the Indian Federation.*9 


Gandhi and Congress rejected the Fourteen Points of Jinnah, and Sabhaites were not 
agreed to make any promise with him. Some Congressmen had already made their minds; 
they would not cooperate with Jinnah regarding any issue. Moonje wrote a letter to 


Gandhi on 5 August, 1928, “not to agree any modification of the Nehru Report in order to 
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placate the Muslims.” Another letter he wrote to Malaviya, who had intimate relations 


with Jinnah, not to negotiate with him.”** 


The rejection of Gandhi and other leaders spoiled the chance of negotiations with 
Quaid-i-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah and Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi refused to 
fulfil his promise which he had made with Jinnah. Gandhi said he would give a ‘blank 
cheque and a swadeshi pen with which to sign it’...which infuriated the latter who said 
he wanted not a ‘blank cheque’ but the ‘fourteen points’ and was not concerned with the 


involution of Gandhi’s Mental Process.*° 


On 11 August, 1929 Gandhi came back in Bombay and tried to convince Muhammad 
Ali Jinnah to accept the Nehru Report. But Jinnah could not agree. His efforts went in 
vain. Continuously rejection of his proposals and efforts, he burst out on the Muslims, 
British and Hindu leadership. On 7 March, 1930 he showed his aggression and anger in 


these words: 


Muslims should not be afraid of facing the issue squarely and fairly no matter what 
the Government do, no matter what the Hindus do. You are seventy millions. What is 
the good of leaning upon the Government? What is the good of your appealing to the 
Hindus? Do you want concessions? I do not want concessions. What is the good? 


You are seventy million Muslims. Organise yourselves in this country, and you will 
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be a power, and you will be able to dictate not only to the Government, but to the 


Hindus and to everyone else you just rights, show a manly attitude.*° 


On 18th January 1928 Jawaharlal Nehru issued is circular to inform the critical 
organisation to participate in the All Parties Conference. The conference was called at 
Delhi on Sunday the 12 to 22 February 1928. The Congress passed a resolution directing 
the working committee to convene an All Parties Conference to draw up a constitution 
for India acceptable to all parties. This was in reply to Lord Birkenhead’s challenge to 


Indian politicians to produce an agreed constitution for India.*” 


On 23 February, after the end of conference, he wrote to Gandhi and explained his 
sentiments as, “personally I have had enough of this all parties conference. After ten days 
of it the strain was too great for me and I fled to avoid riot and insurrection! I feel better 
already after three days’ absence but another dose of all the parties may go to my head. I 
am thus not at all desirous of attending the meeting in Delhi. But I do not know what 


might happen.”°® 


On 08 March, he issued a statement about All Parties Conference, expressed his 
agreement with and dissent from some matters. He showed some fundamental objections 
to the basis on which the constitution was sought to be drafted. He made clear the 
constitution should establish a democratic socialistic republic in India. Further he added 
in a letter to Syed Mehmud, one 17 March, “The conference was a very trying affair. It 


was battle of a few extremist on other side — Jinnah and his group on one side and the 
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Hindu Mahasabha on the other — the others had little say in the matter except when they 


got angry. I was thoroughly fed up with both the groups.”*? 


The demands of Muslim League for reservation of seats, separation of Sind, 
extension of the Reforms to N. W. F. P. and Baluchistan, were all opposed by the Hindu 
Mahasabha. Muslim League was not ready to consider other constitutional matters unless 
and until an agreement was signed in regard to the communal issue. The Hindu 
Mahasabha met at Jubbulpore under the presidentship of N. C. Kelkar (1872-1947)*° and 


passed a resolution against the separation of Sind from Bombay. 


On 9" May he announced the next All Parties Conference which held on 19" May 
at Congress House, Bombay. This conference could not satisfied him and he elaborated 
in his interview on 22 May, “Frequent conferences are held, but very little work is 
done...the fundamental problem is to get our freedom. My faith is that action alone will 
bring us Swaraj.*! The All Parties Conference reconvened that August in Lucknow in the 
garden of the Raja of Mahmudabad. Jawaharlal and Bose founded their own 
Independence for India League, which draw the attention of youth, peasants and workers, 
inspired by the Soviet success story and Marxist-Leninist ideas. In this session Jawaharlal 
served as spokesman for his League, who opposed the Nehru report, which drafted by 


him on the instructions of his father. 
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On 29 August, he delivered a fiery speech against the Nehru report and 
concluded, “I do submit that it would be a wrong thing and a fatal thing for India to make 
Dominion Status as our objective. Those of us who think with me have carefully 
considered this resolution and we have definitely come to the conclusion that we cannot 
support it.”4* Despite his criticism the report was passed, which also eliminated the 
separate electorate and Muslim minority weight. Now the Ali brothers had totally 
disappointed and lost faith in Congress, because the demise of Khilafat movement and 
Hindu-Muslim riots. 

Muslim League also rejected the Nehru report. It disappointed Jinnah and 
“Motilal tried his best to win over Jinnah, but Jinnah was not his son, and Jinnah would 
never trust Jawaharlal or be as accommodating to his rapidly shifting moods and mind as 
his father was.”*? He wrote a letter to Motilal and conveyed him that “do you want or do 
you not want the Muslim India to go with you?...It is, therefore, no use asking me not to 
press for what you call * these small points’... If they are small points, why not 
conceded?....We are all sons of this land...nothing will make me more happy than to see a 
Hindu-Muslim union.”*+ 

Annie Besant issued a statement in favour of Jinnah’s argument and felt that 
“Congress is becoming an intolerable tyranny by denial of free speech to the minority.” 
Jawaharlal offended by her statement and responded her on 16 November 1928: If Dr. 


Besant wants the majority of the Congress to bow down to the minority or to an 


individual, that surly would be some kind of tyranny and the tyranny of the majority or of 
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an individual is worse than any tyranny.*° On 30 October 1928, a large protest arranged 
in Lahore against the arrival of Simon Commission in capital of the Punjab, led by Lala 
Lajpat Rai, attacked by the police. 

He was struck hard twice on his chest and shoulder, he taken to the hospital where 
after few weeks he passed away by heart attack. Jawaharlal had have a great regret on the 
loss of Lajpat and he received a news of Commission, invited by the Lucknow University 
on convocation. It infuriated him and he badly criticized the university authorities. He 
issued a massage for the student, “Will you not take full part in the boycott demonstration 
in Lucknow, and, above all boycott the convocation to which your University authorities 
have invited the Simon Commission? They have dared! Do you also dare?*’ 

In this protest he attacked by police and received “two resounding blows on his 
back.’“® After it the Lathi charge was started and he covered his face with hands to safe 
from blows. Further he recalled, “I felt half blinded with the blows....I was covered with 
contused wounds and marks of blows.”*” After this beating, he emerged more heroic than 
he had ever before and became more popular among the youth. 

On 1‘ December 1928 he issued a statement to the press and exposed the brutality 
of the police on Lucknow protest. On 12 December, he delivered a presidential address to 
Bombay’s Youth Conference. He motivated the youth to took an active part in freedom 
movement and prepare yourself for any adventure. He declared that the Imperialism was 
direct outcome of capitalism. He argued, “Our national ideal must, therefore, be the 


establishment of a cooperative socialist commonwealth and our international ideal, a 
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world federation of socialist states.... Religion has in the past often been used as an opiate 
to dull men’ s desire for freedom...The depressed or the suppressed classes cry out to the 
world how infamously religion has been exploited to keep them down.’””*? 

On 29" December 1928, Motilal presided over the Calcutta Congress and 
declared in his speech, “I am for complete independence — as complete as it can be — but I 
am not against full dominion status.”>! In this session the Nehru family royally received, 
cushioned and pillowed in the front row. And with them was Gandhi, looking more than 
ever like Mickey Mouse, as India’ s national poet, Sarojni Naidu, called him.” 
Jawaharlal and his young fellows listen the sober speech of Motilal and his son raised 
objection on the acceptance of Dominion status. He issued an amendment in the 
resolution of independence, “By accepting Dominion Status you show to the world that 
you are prepared to accept the psychology of imperialism.” 

On 05 February 1929, Jawaharlal addressed a young audience in Delhi and said, 
“The British Government is afraid of Soviet principles and is trying its best to uproot 
socialist ideas and not to allow any communist to preach his gospel....But the government 
should know that ideas can never be checked by cruel laws.”** During 1929 Jawaharlal 
catapulted the power and Congress crown from several old rivals. Because he had 
become the darling of Indian youth and his participation in with the comrades in Second 


and Third Internationals, he emerged as a leader of labour movement in India. It later on 


helped his cause of strikes in several large cities and towns. The western education, 
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Marxist-Leninist ideas and formulas for revolution he had learned in Ireland and 


Moscow.» 


Jinnah was no more willing to vote as Motilal advised and abjuratory with his 
report. Further he incriminated on 12 March 1929, “I know, the Nehru Report is my 
Honourable friend’s pet child, but I am speaking dispassionately and I want him to 
realise, and the sooner he realises it the better — that it is not acceptable to the 
Muslims.”°° Finally he had to bury his faith in Hindu-Muslim unity, Lucknow Pact of 
1916 and the tittle “India’s best ambassador”. On 19 June, he wrote to his old friend and 
new prime minister of Great Britain, Ramsay MacDonald, “The present position is a very 
serious deadlock and if allowed to continue it will, in my judgement, prove disastrous 


both to the interest of India and Great Britain.”*’ 


He warned him with the current political conditions of India and with the mistrust 
of the Indians in Great Britain. He suggested him the Dominion Status and Round Table 


Conference for the political solution of Indian problem. Wolpert argued, “Actual credit 


for both ideas belongs not to the Irwin but to his new unacknowledged advisor, Jinnah.”°* 


In 1929 Jawaharlal and his fellows considering revolution only salvation for himself and 
India. Being a radical he believed whether Tory, Liberal and labour parties would never 
surrender one inch of imperial soil until they were forced out of it. On 08 February 1929, 


in his address at Lahore said, “I disapproved of the spirit of the fatalism...we attempt to 
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create a new order of society, the government immediately gets nervous and sees 
‘red’....The whole aim of the government is to shut out all new ideas...particularly 


Russian literature.” 


In 1929 he was elected as the president of the Trade Union Congress and recalled 
the presidentship of the T.U.C much against my will...to my absence I was elected...my 
online difficulty is want of time.... I am exceedingly busy and I shall be touring 
about...for many days.’”°° The reason behind this step was the behaviour of British 
government with the Labour Unions in India. They were being arrested on the charge of 
communists with the sedition. His entanglement with both the Congress and T.U.C 


effected his repute among his followers. 


In a meeting of the eighteen provincial Congress committees to choose the 
president of next annual session in Lahore, he just received three votes; ten votes went in 
the favour of Gandhi and five for Patel. Surprisingly, Motilal wrote to Gandhi to 
nominate Jawaharlal as the president of this session, “All this would indicate that the 
need of the hour is the head of Gandhi and the voice of Jawaharlal... There are strong 
reasons for either you or Jawaharlal to wear the ‘crown,’ and if you and Jawaharlal stand 
together, as to which there is no doubt in my mind, it does not really matter who it is that 


stands in front and who behind.’”*! 
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Gandhi wrote to Jawaharlal and offered him the presidency and he rejected it in a 
humiliating tune.© But sort from this humiliation, Gandhi recommend his name to the 
provincial Committees and on 28 September 1929, in the All India Congress Committee 
met in Lucknow and selected Jawaharlal as the next president. He recalled it as, “they 
finally elected me. I have seldom felt quite so annoyed and humiliated.... It was not that I 
was not sensible for the honour, for it was a great honour.” It was the violation of the 
merit and he was selected by some elites in the Congress, especially of his father. He was 
pushed into the presidency not by the masses or the workers of whom he spoke, for there 
were no peasants in that politically smoked-filled caucus.® On his selection Sarojni 


Naidu wrote him, “you were predestined to a splendid martyrdom.”® 


Jinnah viewed positively, as compare to Jawaharlal, the Labour Party’s returned 
to power. He went Simla for a long talks with Viceroy Irwin. He listened Jinnah wisely 
and carefully, especially his suggestions. Irwin believed that the Simon Commission had 
proved as inaccurate, out-dated and misguided. His prime focus was to restore the Indian 
confidence in the British government. Jinnah further advised him the declaration of 
Dominion Status and the Round Table Conference. On 14 August 1929, Ramsay 


MacDonald privately replied to his letter as: 


I am very sorry, but owing to a mistake your letter of the 19 of June was not put 
immediately before me. Let me say at once how much I appreciate the spirit in 


which it was written and how glad I would be to meet it in any way possible...But 
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one thing I can say here, — because I have said it before that we want India to 


enjoy Dominion status.” 


It was an optimistic attitude shown by MacDonald and pleased Jinnah, his efforts 
brought fruit. He replied his letter on 07 September, “if you carry out my suggestion with 
which I am glad to find that you are in accord, it will bring open up a bright future for 
India and the name of Great Britain will go down in history as one nation that was true to 
its declaration.”°’ The Viceroy Irwin conveyed the same hopeful massage to Jinnah and 
Motilal. Motilal order Jawaharlal to convey the Working Committee to gather in Delhi on 


01 November, to respond the offer of Viceroy. 


On 31 October, Viceroy Irwin announced a Round Table Conference next year in 
London to resolve the Constitutional problem of India and to implicit in the declaration of 
1917 would lead to the Dominion Status. In a public statement Jinnah responded to 


Irwin’s announcement, “welcomed as a fundamental change.”°* 


In a Delhi Working Committee meeting agreed on a manifesto, which initially 
written by Motilal and Gandhi convinced Jawaharlal to sing after his amendment of it. He 
had to agree with Working Committee and its recommendations. “We appreciate the 
sincerity underlying the declaration, as also the desire of the British Government to 
placate Indian opinion.”® It was very hard for Jawaharlal to sign such manifesto which 
he had spoken against so angrily and forcefully. He felt betrayed with his comrades and 
facing agony, headache and brain fever. 
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On 04 November, he wrote to Gandhi and expressed his feelings, “I can take, I 
think, a calmer view of the situation than I could two days ago but the fever in my brain 
has not left me... something seems to have snapped inside me evening before last and I 
am unable to piece it together... I believe that we have fallen into a dangerous trap.””° 
Gandhi replied him with apologetic tune and advised him to act according his inner 
voice. He tried to rescue him from the struck condition and wrote, “I have always 
honoured your resistance. It has always been honourable...Resist me always when my 
suggestion does not appeal to your head or heart... In my opinion your signature was 
logical, wise and otherwise correct. I hope therefore that you will get over your dejection 


and resume your unfailing cheerfulness.” 


On 08 November, he wrote again to Jawaharlal, “you must not resign now... It 
will affect the national cause...May God give you peace.””” His followers were unhappy 
on his compromise with the Congress elites. On 04 December, one of his followers and 
friends wrote him, “‘your signature to the Delhi manifesto was a betrayal of the Indian 
masses in the struggle of independence.” His followers were demanding his resign from 
the Congress and suggesting him to launch an All India Anti-Imperialist Federation on 
the lines of Soviet revolution. Birlas, Tatas, leading financiers and industrialists, and 
other major supports of Gandhi found Jawaharlal far less appealing. Because he was 
emerged as a serious threat for Imperialism and industrialists. That’s why he was not 


invited by Viceroy Irwin, for discussion he invited Jinnah, Gandhi and Motilal. He 
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argued on it, “I do not know who took the initiative in arranging this interview.... Gandhi 
and my father were present....Representing the Congress view-point....The interview 
came to nothing; there was no common ground, and the two main parties — the 
Government and Congress — were far apart from each other. So now nothing remained 


but for the Congress to go ahead.”” 


It was the beginning of his political blunder he was considering two main parties 
in India, later on this attitude paved the way for third party, the Muslims. Viceroy offered 
Jinnah, Gandhi and Motilal that if they agreed to accept his invitation to the Round Table 
Conference, he would offer them doing something big. This offer was accepted by 
Jinnah, but Motilal and Gandhi were restrained by Jawaharlal’s threat of resignation from 
Congress. On 29 December, the annual session of Congress was held in Lahore and 


presided by Jawaharlal. 


He harangue the public gathering and presented a new tricolour flag of saffron, 
white and green. He pledged, “I have just unfurled the national flag of Hindustan. I want 
you to take a vow that you will have sufficient strength to protect this flag, and that you 
are ready to sacrifice your lives for freedom.” Further he asserted on national unity for 
the goal of freedom. He gave the brief outline of Indian history and criticized the 
invaders, “the coming of the Muslim the equilibrium was disturbed.”’> He showed his 
great concern to restore the harmony of ancient India. He had the Marxist view of world 
history and seeing the Indian problems in economic class conflict. For the Independence 


Day Pledge, he was preparing his followers, to the attainment of complete Independence 
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for India abstain from participating directly or indirectly in any future elections and he 


ordered to Congressmen associated with any assembly to resign their seats.’ 


Further he was mobilizing his followers to be ready for the Civil Disobedience, 
including abandon pay taxes. Motilal surrender before his son and listening his voice 
attuned with the mind of Gandhi. Finally Gandhi acknowledged his inveterate demand to 
announce the complete independence of India. For the cause of complete Independence 
he called for a national day of celebration on Sunday, 26 January 1930. Thousands of 
crowded meeting were held and proclamation of national freedom was read out in 


different languages which was written by Gandhi and Jawaharlal.’”’ 


He proclaimed, “we believe that it is the inalienable right of the Indian people, as 
of any other people, to have freedom and to enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the 
necessities of life... The British Government in India has not only deprived the Indian 
people of their freedom but has based itself on the explanation of the masses, and has 
ruined India economically, politically, culturally and spirituality. We believe, therefore, 
that India mast serve the British connection and attain Purna Swaraj or Complete 
Independence... we will therefore prepare ourselves by withdrawing, so far as we can, all 
voluntary association from the British Government, and will prepare for civil 


disobedience, including non-payment of taxes.””® 


Now the Jawaharlal had become the mass leader and his charisma was enchanting 
the Indians. Gandhi began to prepare for the Campaign of civil disobedience to give 
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effect to the Independence pledge. Jawaharlal made specific commitments to the 
minorities, because he wanted the Muslim population behind this campaign. But 
prominent Muslim Congressmen like, Ansari, Tassaduq Sherwani and Khaliquzzaman 
disliked the campaign. Gandhi embarked on the first act of law breaking that not only 
captured the attention of the Indians but also the world. He denied to pay the salt tax and 
started his historic march of 241-Miles from his Sabarmati Ashram to the Gujrat see 
coast of Dandi. Further Gopal argued, “Till now they had failed in achieving Hindu- 
Muslim unity because they had been working on wrong lines; they should seek it on an 


economic basis and in the course of the fight for freedom.””” 


The march progressed and government was unable to arrest Gandhi, he did not 
violate any law yet. Jawaharlal with few friends reached at Gujrat and marched with 
Gandhi for one stage. Jawaharlal recalled this march and Gandhi, “He was the pilgrim on 
his quest of truth, quiet, peaceful, determined and fearless, who would continue that quite 
pilgrimage regardless of consequences.”*? On 6 April 1930, the anniversary of 
Jallianwala Bagh, he decided to break the law and manufactured salt. On ogth April, he 
sold the packets of salt in the city and Jawaharlal arrested on 14" April to assist Gandhi 


th 


in salt making on 11" April. He admitted to the magistrate that “I have deliberately 


broken the salt laws” and he was sentenced to six months in prison. He had been kept in 
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the ‘A’ class, provided the facilities of “once a fortnight he could have one interview, 


write one letter and receive one.”*! 


After few days later on 5 May, Gandhi was arrested and Jawaharlal called it, 
“full-blooded war to the bitter end. Good.”*®” (Dairy entry, 5 May 1930) In the absence of 
Jawaharlal his father presided over a meeting of Congress Working Committee on 12 
May 1930. The meeting decided to continue the boycott of foreign cloth and to 


inaugurate a no-tax campaign. 


On 11 October 1930, Jawaharlal released from jail. He resumed his presidency of 
the Congress and addressed a public gathering on 12 October in Allahabad, “we are in 
deadly earnest, we have burnt our boats, we have taken the great resolve and there is no 
going back for us.”8? He issued a circular to all the provincial Committees, on 14 
October, to launch a fresh offensive. The manufacture of salt and the boycott of the 
British goods, clothes and taxes.** After eight days of his release from jail, he was 
arrested on the charges of sedition, incitement to manufacture of salt and non-payment of 
taxes sentenced two years rigorous imprisonment, with additional five months if he did 


not pay his fine, five-hundred rupee. 


On 24 October, he gave a massage to his comrades, “I shall keep my promise and 
come to you when your heroine sacrifice and borne fruit and made India a free land, 
worthy of the heroes and heroines that inhibit her... Let this message of freedom be 
carried to field and factory... Be of good cheer, comrades, for the day of our deliverance 
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approaches.”*> He was mistakenly believed that freedom was in sight and felt destined 
soon to see free republic of India. Motilal, the acting president of Congress, called for 


Indians to celebrate his son’s forty-first birthday as ‘Jawaharlal Day’. 


It was celebrated at all India level, anti-British demonstrations around the country 
involving more than 20 million demonstrators. The serious measures were taken by the 
police, in action 20 people lost their lives and 1500 founded. It is the height of his 
charisma that his followers fearlessly following their charismatic leader. Once in 1928 
Motilal wrote a letter to his nephew and shared his fear about Jawaharlal, “he will change 
the face of India. Such men do not usually live long; they are consumed by the fire within 


them.”*° 


On 26 January Jawaharlal was released by the British to go to who is father’s 
deathbed. Jawaharlal narrated about Motilal, “his face grew come and the sense of 
struggle vanished from it.” His last words were about Gandhi and the Hindu troops, who 
had refused to fire on the Khudai Khidmatgar (Servants of God)*’ protestors in Peshawar. 
It seemed to him that the Hindu-Muslim unity in India. Jawaharlal was ideologically the 


more radical and Motilal would never have called himself as a socialist. 
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On New Year’s Day 1931 his wife Kamla was arrested for leading a 
demonstration against the British government. She was carted off to jail, “I am happy 
beyond my measure and proud to follow in the footsteps of my husband.”*® Jawaharlal 
delighted over the courage of her ailing wife, who was left behind the thirteen years old 


Indra and her dying father in law at home. 


The first Round Table Conference of 1930 convened while the Congress 
leadership were in the jail. British Government decided to seek a compromise with the 
Congress, to assure their presence at second Round Table Conference and they had to 
deal with Gandhi. The labour government of the Ramsay McDonald released the 
prisoners and suggested the fundamental constitutional reforms. Jawaharlal was not 


satisfied with the offer and felt it deeply suspicious.*? 


He believed that “the British government are past in the art of political chicanery 
and fraud, and we are babes at their game.””° He urged the Congress to reject the offers, 
but Gandhi was interested to talk with British. The bombastic imperialist, Winston 
Churchill growled his dismay at the ‘nauseating’ sight of “a seditious Middle Temple 
lawyer...striding half-naked up the steps of the viceregal palace...to parley on equal terms 
with the representative of the King-Emperor.” Further one he called him as a “fakir of a 


type well known in the East.””! 


For the negotiations Gandhi met with Viceroy between 17 February and 4 March, 
eight sessions of twenty four hours of intense give and take held in Delhi. These meetings 
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successfully resulted in the ‘Gandhi-Irwin Pact’ and this pact dismay Jawaharlal.?* He 
was against in the participation of Round Table Conference and believed that I would 
bring nothing. Gandhi agreed to take part in the Conference in exchange for the release of 
political prisoners and for permission to picket non-violently. Jawaharlal felt disturb 
humiliating for the Congress and believed that if Motilal had been alive he would have 
negotiated a better deal. In his response Gandhi threatened to retire from the politics if his 


agreement was repudiated by the Congress.”° 


In March 1931, Karachi Congress ratified Gandhi’s terms and arranged to all the 
members to put aside their differences, and follow the direction of the party’s Working 
Committee.* Apart from the differences Jawaharlal was prepared to swallow his 
objections, however profound his disagreement. His major contribution at Karachi 
Congress was to formulate a program for the Congress, which guaranteed Indians 
freedom of expression and assembly, equality before the law, universal adult franchise, 
and a secular state, as well as in number of less easily realizable social and economic 


rights.° 


In Gandhi-Irwin Pact, the young revolutionaries, Bhagat Singh and _ his 
companions, who charged death penalties for throwing bombs into the Legislative 
Assembly, were badly neglected. On 23 March, the revolutionaries were hanged, after 


less than three weeks of Pact. Gandhi bitterly criticized by the young radicals and 
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common Indians. Jawaharlal declared the corpse of Bhagat Singh shall stand between us 


and England.”° 


Jawaharlal returned to the political action by seeing the unrest amongst the UP 
peasantry and they were long oppressed by the British-imposed landlords, he decided to 
launch a campaign against the payment of rent.”’ He was in favour of relief for tenants 
and government ordered to discontinue his public awareness in favour of the ‘no rent’ 
campaign, he refused to obey. On 26 December 1931, he was arrested and sentenced 2 
years rigorous imprisonment with if 500 rupee fine. He refused to pay the fine and the 
government seized a car registered in the name of his daughter and auctioned off three 


times the amount of fine. 


The conservatives had returned to the power and was no longer enthused by 
Irwin’s conciliatory approach. Lord Willingdon did not consider it the duty of a Viceroy 
to mollify law-breaking Indians. Willingdon saw himself as ‘ a sort of Mussolini in India’ 
, he adopted a journal policy of political repression, banning the Congress , seizing its 
properties, confiscating its assets, displaying its records, press was censored and 
prohibiting political activities.°* Thousands of the radicals were jailed and Jawaharlal 


emerged as potential Indian charismatic Lenin. 


He spent most of the next 4 years in prison and only twice brief spells of freedom. 
After the Christmas of 1931 he was fell ill suffered unexplained fevers, tooth ailments 


and a bout of pleurisy. His visitors were so badly treated and his family insulted. In April, 
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1932, his mother led a demonstration against the government and she received serious 
injuries by the Jathi-charged of police. His mother who had nearly died at the hands of 


the police, in addition to his two sisters also been jailed, all weighed on him.” 


He constantly wrote letters to his daughter Indira on the world history were not 
allowed to send her. Jawaharlal believed that the Marxian idea that control of the means 
of production was the key to political dominance, and that history is essentially a tale of 
class conflict. Now the secularism and socialism had become the part of his political 
leadership. He was seeming the collapse of capitalism with the global depression. He was 
worried with the rise of fascism in Europe and believed that only communism could 
defeat it. He had have the faith in a scientific approach to the human history. Once he was 
reading a newspaper article about the unveiling of a bust of Motilal when he suddenly 


found his eyes full of tears. 


In September 1932, Gandhi undertook a fast-unto-death in protest against the 
British decision to treat the untouchables as a separate community and Jawaharlal feared 
he would lose his adopted father.!°° After this crises, in 1933 Gandhi undertook another 
fatal fast and anxious Jawaharlal cabled him, “I feel lost in a strange country where you 
are only familiar landmark and I try to grope my way in dark but I stumble.” Gandhi was 


too willing to compromise with reactionary social, political and religious forces which 
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were anathema to the radical Jawaharla He found Gandhi’s frequent reference to God 


most irritating. !° 


On 12 August 1933, his mother was seriously ill and government decided to 
release Jawaharlal. The British expected him to break decisively with Gandhi and split 
the Congress party. He travelled to meet Gandhi at his residence in a somewhat rebellious 
mood.'°? Once again both the leaders became successful to hold the common ground in 
their political differences. The radical followers of Jawaharlal were disappointed at this 
seeming gulf between analysis and action. Hindu Mahasabha accused him with double 
standards, because he was less harsh on Muslim communalism. His new ties with Gandhi 
made him a dangerous person in the British eyes and they were feared that these both 
would revive the Civil Disobedience again. Jawaharlal was strict under observation of the 


government and it was decided that he would be arrested at the slightest provocation. 


In January 1934, he delivered a fires speech in the denunciation of imperialism in 
Calcutta and he give the excuse to arrest him. In February, he was sentenced to another 
two years in the prison. In April 1934, he was greatly disappointed when Gandhi 
suspended the Civil Disobedience.'“ He noted in his diary that the time had come for a 
parting of the ways with his mentor. He added, “I felt with a stab of pain that the cords of 
allegiance that had bound me to him for many years had snapped.” !© He released for just 
eleven days on the compassionate grounds, Kamla’s health was worsening day by day. 
Apart from the criticism of the Congress leaders in public, he constituted his followers 
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into a Congress Socialist Party. Still he kept his disagreements with Gandhi to himself 
and government fearing what he might do if he was left free at large. Finally the 
government put him back into prison. In June 1934, He began to write his autobiography, 


published in 1936. He dedicated his work to her wife, ‘To Kamla, who is no more’.! 


In May 1935, he managed to send his wife for the treatment in Germany. In the 
hope that she would improve, but in September her doctors cabled him that he was in 
critical condition. The British government suspended his sentence to enable him to join 
her at clinic in Badenweiler.!°’ But his all efforts were went in vain when her wife was 


passed away in Lausanne, on 28 February 1936.1 


He was on his way back by air from Switzerland with Kamala’s ashes through 
Rome. Mussolini sent a message of condolence and invited him to meet.!° The invitation 
of fascist dictator firmly refused by Jawaharlal. His political charisma had diminished 
neither by the imprisonment nor absence abroad, once again he was elected as the 
president of Congress while he was in Europe. Gandhi again played his vital role in the 
nomination of Jawaharlal and saw him as vital bridge between the radicals and the 


nationalists. !! 


On 12 April 1936, he delivered a strong leftist in both tone and content, the 
presidential address at Lucknow.''! Which was alarming for Indian capitalists, especially, 


the financer of Gandhi, G. D. Birla. He wrote to Gandhi that the Jawaharlal’s speech was 
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thrown into the waste paper basket.'!* In this session Jawaharlal appointed a Working 
Committee for the party packed with moderates and conservatives. In 1930s the finances 
of Jawaharlal were in very poor condition. G. D. Birla, at whose home Gandhi could 
often be found, discreetly offered Jawaharlal a monthly stipend to free his mind of 
financial worries. Jawaharlal turned it down, furious that any capitalist could presume to 


place him on his payroll.!!° 


On 1* April 1937, known as April Fools, Elections of 1937 were held under the 
new Constitution of British India, 1935. Jawaharlal wanted nothing short of full 
independence, but he had to accept the party policy and contested the elections. As a 
party president he had to lead the election campaign and being a charismatic leader, he 
was ideally suited to attract the masses. After Gandhi he was the leader who could rise 
the crowds. During the election campaign, he received a sever rebuke on his magisterial 
behaviour with his seniors from Gandhi. “You are in office by their unanimous choice 
but you are not in power yet. To put you in office was an attempt to find you in power 


quicker than you would otherwise have been.”!!4 


After this reminder he moulded his attitude. The victory in the elections brought 
out the best in Jawaharlal. He travelled through the whole country by bicycle, by tonga, 
back of cart, in car, horseback, elephant and camel etc. By his own estimates he covered 
some 50, 000 miles in 130 days of his campaign.'!> Once in a public gathering, he could 


only reach the rostrum by walking on the shoulders of the thick packed gathering. His 
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speeches were always clear, direct and easy to understand. Before his entry into the 
politics he was known as ‘Master Joe’ and now at his prime in politics known as “The 
Professor’. His presence at public meetings went beyond mere charisma; people who 
could not understand English came just to catch a glimpse of him. His frankness, 
manliness and reputation for sacrifice attracted a large public. In presidential re-election 
of Congress, he secured second consecutive presidential term for 1937 and Patel 


withdraw his challenge.!'° 


Jawaharlal outstripped his opponents within the party. Rabindranath Tagore, 
Nobel Prize winning poet, hailed him as the embodiment of spring itself, “representing 
the season of youth and triumphant joy”.''’ Now he had all the characteristics of a 
dictator in him and he became the mass leader in India. His assaults on capitalism, British 
thought his leadership would divided the party in irrevocably and lead it to electoral 
disaster. But once again they proved wrong. Surprisingly, the Congress did not even 


mention the word capitalism in their Election Manifesto, 1937. me 


Congress decided to focus on the constitutional system under the Government of 
India Act, 1935. The allocation of the seats under the Act was deliberately stacked 
against the Congress, particularly the Muslims and minorities. The election resulted in a 
clear-cut victory of Congress and it contested 1161 out of the 1585 seats, and won 716.!!° 


There was the restrictions on the franchise, only 36 million were allowed to vote out of 


6 Wolpert, Nehru: Tryst with Destiny, 218. 
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300 Million population. Further, the Congress emerged as the largest party and framed 


the Government in 9 of the 11 provinces. !7° 


Jawaharlal suggested to use this mandate to reject the Government of India Act, 
1935 and demanded an independent Constituent Assembly. But this proposal was 
rejected by his party colleagues. They accepted to take offices in each province without 
the interference of British governors. Jawaharlal was very disappointed and once again 


was very close to resign, but he had to prefer party unity under his leadership.'7! 


In July 1937, Congress ministries were formed in six provinces, Muslim League 
could not perform well in the elections. The Communal Award was exceeded on the 
League’s request. Muslim League took notice of the mass mobilization movement led by 
the Congress. During a public speech on 13 March, 1937 Jinnah said that the unity 
between Hindus and the Muslims was only possible, when both had “developed a better 


mind by an internal organization.” !”” 


During the elections campaign Nehru said there were two parties in India, the 
Government and the Congress. But Quaid-i-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah said in his 
reply on 3" January, 1937, “I regret the Congress interfering in the affairs of Muslims by 
putting up Muslim candidates in opposition to the League candidates....1 warn the 
Hindus; I warn the Congress . Leave the Muslims of Bengal alone....Mr. Jawaharlal is 


reported to have said that there are only two parties in India — the Government and the 
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Congress ....I refuse to accept this proposition. There is a third party in this country 


namely, Muslims.”!?? Nehru replied him on 10 January, 1937: 


Mr. Jinnah has in a recent utterance taken exception to my saying that essentially 
there were only two parties in the country—the government and the Congress — 
and he has reminded me that there was a third party and that was the Indian 
Muslims... He objects to the Congress interfering with Muslim affairs in Bengal 
and calls upon the Congress to let Muslims alone....Carried to a logical 
conclusion, Mr. Jinnah’s statement means that in no department of public activity 
must non-Muslims have anything to do with Muslim affairs....Again, who are the 
Muslims? Apparently only those who follow Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim 
League...It was a small matter that thousands of Muslims were members of the 
Congress then and millions sympathised and cooperated with it. Being outside 
the fold of the Muslim League and not following Mr. Jinnah’s lead, they can be 
presumed to be other than Muslims....What exactly Mr. Jinnah would like us, of 
the Congress, to do with the large numbers of Muslims in the Congress, I do not 
know. Would he like us to ask them to resign and go on bended knee to him? And 
what shall I say to the great crowds of Muslim peasants and workers who come to 
listen to me? All this seems to me extraordinary and harmful doctrine and most 
unjust to the Muslims. His reference to a ‘third party’ is also far from happy or 
complimentary to the Muslims. Between British imperialism and Indian 
nationalism he would have them remain as a political group apart, apparently 
playing off one against the other, and seeking communal advantage even at the 


23 Yusufi, Speeches, Statements & Messages of Qaid-e-Azam. (Lahore: Bazm-i-Iqbal, 1996) Vol. 01, 461. 
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cost of the larger public good. I am totally unable to think along these or any other 
communal lines, and with all deference to Mr. Jinnah, may I suggest that such 
ideas are medieval and out of date?...To encourage a communal consideration of 
political and economic problems is to encourage reaction and go back to the 
Middle Ages... All ‘third parties’, middle and undecided groups, etc., have no 
real importance to this historic sense. They have consequently no great strength 
and they function only in elections and the like and fade away at other times. The 
Congress represents Indian nationalism and is thus charged with a historic 
destiny....The communal groupings have no such real importance in spite of 
occasional importance being thrust upon them...What does the Muslim League 
stand for? Does it stand for the independence of India, for anti-imperialism? I 
believe not. It represents a group of Muslims.... May I suggest to Mr. Jinnah that 
I come into greater touch with the Muslim masses than most of the members of 
the Muslim League? I have had vast Muslim audiences in the Punjab and 
elsewhere. They did not ask me about the communal problem or percentages or 
separate electorates...As President of the Congress I have the honour and 
privilege to represent the innumerable Muslims.... But it knows that the masses, 
Hindu and Muslim, care little for communal questions. They demand urgently and 
insistently economic relief and, in order to obtain this, political freedom. On this 
broad basis there can be the fullest cooperation between all elements in the 
country who seek the good of the people as a whole and their freedom from 


imperialism. !*4 
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First time, Jawaharlal openly criticised the Muslim League and its president, Jinnah. He 
was not willing to give a little margin to him. He explained his policies at best and 
elaborated Muslim league at its worst. Unfortunately, the better opportunity to negotiate 
with Jinnah neglected at its early stage. Jawaharlal could not understand the sensitivity of 
the matter, which later on became an unresolvable issue between Hindu and the Muslims. 
Defiantly, this reply was humiliating for Jinnah and his earlier warning. In real sense, the 
beginning of this dispute between two charismatic leaders led India towards partition, 
especially, the uncompromising and authoritarian attitude of Jawaharlal. After this reply, 
Now Jinnah had have the moral ground to respond him in the same tune. He issued a 


statement in the reply of Jawaharlal on 19 January 1937: 


As I have always maintained, the Muslim League is prepared to join hands with 
any progressive party in the fight for the country’s freedom, but to achieve this 
the question of minorities must be settled satisfactorily. Here I am not talking of 
only Muslims but all minorities. Further, we are not prepared to merge ourselves 
into any organisation... On November 3, 1936, I stated in my interview: “it is 
obvious that we do not agree or endorse the program and policy of the Indian 
National Congress. But in the various legislature, the Congress party or any other 
party which stands for the progress and welfare of our motherland will naturally 
receive our cooperation as we expect to receive their cooperation for the same 
object. This statement of mine incurred the displeasure of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and he instead of appreciating it, give a reply that he did not care what 


“may be or might be,” but what he wanted was real fighters. I did not wish to take 
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any notice of this flippant criticism because it is no use indulging in controversies 
amongst ourselves. This thing is what we should try and understand each other. I 
might have replied to him, and I do so, now in self-defence. Where was this great 
fighter when he agreed to the Second Round Table Conference after having 
boycotted the first? Did he not know that the Round Table Conference was called 
on the basis of the announcement made by His Majesty’s Government on October 
31, 1929?... When Gandhi-Irwin Pact was arrived at what did this great fighter to 
do again? Where was he?...Does it be in his mouth to parade so much that he 
stands for complete Independence of India, which when it suits him becomes the 
substance of independence...[ am glad that he admits that he has not given full 
consideration to my speech as he has been receiving about from place to place. 
That may account for his incoherent statement.... There are only two parties in the 
country.... I naturally could not allow the claim of Pandit Jawaharlal that the 
Congress represents the whole India and that there is no other party of any 
consequence.... I was speaking only on behalf of the Muslims. But surely Pandit 
Jawaharlal knows that there are other parties also in the field. May I remind him 
that he wrote at least three essays recently with regard to the policy and the 
attitude of the Congress towards the Communal Award in order to placate the 
other parties and the Congressmen and that he temporarily secured some 
agreement which is again in the melting pot? And yet in his airy fashion he 
considers that the communal question is not vital. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is torn 
between Banaras and Moscow and the rest of his statement where he deals with 


social and economic matters and his claim that he has got a large body of 
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Muslims followers cannot be accepted by any intelligent man. If he has got the 
solid backing of the Muslims, why is he not contesting every seat from the 
Muslims electorate instead of confining himself only to one or two seats in 
Bombay and Bengal and one or two in the Punjab?... And why create this 
controversy and attack the Muslim League whose policy and program is a full- 
blooded national one?...If I remember right, not very long ago Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, speaking to the Frontier Pathans, promised to give a blank cheque to the 
Muslims which he was willing to write with an Indian pen on Swadeshi paper. 
Was it an important issue at that time and not a trifling matter as he is now 
preaching? What has happened to that blank cheque? The Congress has not the 
monopoly, no is it the sole custodian of Indian nationalism... He says that the 
Muslim League represents a group of Muslims, no doubt highly estimable 
persons, but functioning in the higher regions of the upper middle class. But what 
is the Congress high command composed of? They are also estimable persons of 
the upper middle-class. Where are the peasants and workers and besides what is 
the total number of the members of the Congress? Even a large bulk of patriotic 
and nationalistic Hindus are not members of the Congress, because they do not 
believe in the Congress methods... assure him that the Muslim League will offer 
its fullest co-operation, because he is not the only Indian who feels for those, who 
are suffering from poverty and hardships. He makes a great mistake when he 
assesses to be the sole custodian of the interests of the masses. I would ask him 
also to define how he wants us to fight Imperialism. At one time he says we must 


swipe off all the Princess and the Indian States, destroy all capitalists, confiscate 
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their lands and property etc. and set up immediately a Socialistic form of 
government. At another time he says we must present a united front for the 
achievement of freedom first and we will decide everything else through a 
constituent assembly at some unknown date, when we have got position of power 
or when we are on the verge of the possession of power.... I draw his attention to 
the fact that there is a vital difference between him and me, for he stands for 
Hindu Raj where as I stand for a full democratic responsible government for the 
people of India?...[ would request him to come to earth and study more the 
existing conditions and facts facing us and apply his energy and his ability as a 
practical man to the solution of problems that are facing us and carry a halt and 
give up his fantastic program. Is he going to rise or remain as Peter Pan, who 


never grew up.!”° 


This statement explained the whole political agenda of Jinnah and Jawaharlal not 


responded it immediately. No doubt, Jinnah responded him with same attitude and 


aggression. It was the real clash of their charisma and it was the test of their leadership 


abilities. Both charismatic leaders were fully aware of with their task management and 


goal orientation. It was the beginning of a historical clash which changed the map of 


India. Jinnah was fully aware of with that Congress was preparing for the big. 


On 28 February 1937, he gave interview to the press on the Elections results. He 


expressed his policy mainly based on two points, first, “the present provincial 


constitution and the proposed central constitution should be replaced immediately by full 
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democratic self-government. The second, the representatives of the Muslims League in 
the various legislatures will utilise the legislatures in order to extract the minimum 
benefit out of the constitution for the uplift of the people in various spheres of national 
life. We shall co-operate with any progressive group in the legislatures for the welfare 


and in the interests of the provinces and the country generally.” !”° 


He admitted the failure of Muslim League in the Punjab and Behar, no Muslim 
League Parliamentary Board was set up in Behar, N. W. F. P., Orissa and Sind. He 
congratulated the League’s workers and members on present achievement, which was 
resulted in just the effort of few months. He declared, “We are free and ready to co- 
operate with any group or party.”!’ Indirectly, he invited the Congress for a collation 


government in different province and later on his sincere offer rejected. 


On 20 March 1937, he gave the interview to the press on the Congress resolution 
to accept the offices. He expressed, “I congratulate the right wing Congress leaders for 
having carried the Congress with them...we shall always be glad to co-operate with the 
Congress in its constructive programme.”!** On April, 19, issued a press statement on 
Congress “Muslim Mass Contact Programme, which basically was formed to bring the 
League’s candidates into the Congress fold. Jinnah fully aware of this ambiguous 
programme and warned the Congress, “This recent orientation of their policy towards 


Muslims and the Muslim League is bound to fail and lead to disaster.”!”° 
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As compare to Jawaharlal Jinnah was more advance in his political wisdom and 
leadership abilities. On 25 April, Jinnah issued a rejoinder on the Congress move to win 
the Muslim support and elucidated the “Jawaharlal’s telegram and it appears to me that 
he has taken the position of a dictator. It comes to this: “Accept what I have already 


decided and then I shall talk to you. This is not the way to arrive at a settlement.”!°° 


On very next day Jawaharlal issued a rejoinder to press in the reply of Jinnah. In a 
very apologetic tune Jawaharlal articulated, “I am sorry that anything that I have said or 
done should lead Mr. Jinnah to think that I want to function as a dictator. Far from 
dictating to others, I cannot even dictate to myself. I am a servant and worker of the 
Congress carrying out its directions.”!*! Jawaharlal find it difficult to think of any 
question on communal lines. He claimed to think on political and economic lines. He 
assured the Mr. Jinnah and others that the Congress attaches the greatest importance to 
the building up of a united India. Further he added, “To that end the Congress will 
cooperate with all others but inevitably that unity must have an enduring political basis. It 


cannot be a unity of subjection.”!%? 


On 25 April 1937, Jawaharlal issued a statements to the press entitled, “The 
Congress and the Muslim.” He argued, “For various reasons the problem of increasing 
the Muslim element in the Congress has recently received considerable attention. This 
has been so both on the side of prominent Congress men, Hindu and Muslim alike, and 


on the part of others who, though sympathetic, have hesitated to join the Congress ... The 
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objective of the Congress is political independence, that is, the capture of power by the 


people of India, irrespective of their religion.”!* 


Bothe charismatic leaders endeavoured to convince each other with different 
arguments and approaches. Basically, this exchange of arguments was not confined to the 
two leaders, behind the scene Congress and League fortifying the arguments to their 
respective leaders. On 30 April 1937, Jinnah replied the two successive statement of 
Jawaharlal. He open his statement as, “I wish I can honestly say some Congress _ leaders 
have been asserting that there is no Hindu-Muslim question and that the minorities’ 
problem does not exist in India. I did not say that Pandit Jawaharlal was functioning as a 
‘Dictator’, but I did say that he was talking as such, and it is quite clear from his 


statement that he is talking as if he were a sovereign authority.” !** 


Jinnah was not satisfied with the stance of Nehru that he found it difficult to think 
of any question on communal lines. Jinnah further added, “That may be so, but 99 per 
cent of the people who surround him not only think on communal lines but their words 
and their deeds speak eloquently.”'*> Jinnah welcomed his stance to remove the 
differences and suspicions to achieve a united India. Jinnah pointed out, “It is not 
religious groups which do not agree with the Congress with regard to its policy and 
programme.”!*° Jinnah blamed him, “I think he is doing a very great injustice when he 


talks of the Muslim League as a religious group.”!’ 
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Jinnah believed that the League working as a political organization and its 
programme differ with the Congress. He quote his statement and criticised, “the objective 
of the Congress is political independence, that when power is captured he will by means 
of a Constituent Assembly frame the constitution for India with a strong hand.”!* Jinnah 
proceeded when he asked when this would be achieved, he replied, ‘during my life time’. 
Jinnah wished him a long life. He further added, “In the main time he is preparing for a 
revolution to destroy the imperialistic power not only in India but all over the world....In 
his school of thought there is no programme pending the achievement of the great ideal 


except to destroy every other party who dares to differ from him in any way.”!*? 


Jinnah was not ready to accept his political approach and tactics. He believed that 
his approach would not bring fruit for the economic grievances of the Indians masses. 
Jinnah declared, “I warn the Muslims, therefore, not to jump into this and take a leap in 
the dark, and I may say to the better-minded Hindus ‘please think before it is too late.”!*° 


It was another warning which he issued with his political wisdom and unfortunately 


neglected again. 


On the allegation of Nehru, Jinnah explained the programme and policies of the 
Muslim League. He claimed that his party bound to pursue programme that must to 
follow the provincial constitution. Further he explained, “This does not mean that we are 


not as stoutly opposed to the Government of India Act, 1935, as any other party. Whereas 
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the Congress policy and programme is to ‘wreck’ the constitution whatever that may 


mean 9141 


He also criticized the way Congress spokesmen interpreted and construed the 
Constitution. In the reply of Jawaharlal, to reject the Communal Award, Jinnah 
elucidated, “We stand by the Communal Award until a substitute is agreed upon by the 
various communities concerned, whereas the Congress is out to destroy it, and refuses 
even to accept it provisionally till we may come to an honourable settlement of our 


own.”?!42 


He believed that the rights and interests of the minorities must be safeguarded in 
any constitution by whomsoever it may be framed and Congress considered it as utter 
nonsense. He divulged that in the present conditions of India the Muslim League not 
prepared to direct action. He considered it suicidal in the present divided condition of 
India. He quoted the Nehru’s reference to the Karachi Congress resolution and the 


Election manifesto of the Congress for the assurance and the rights of the minorities. 


On the issue of minorities he added, “Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru not only talks 
platitudes, but speaks as if he possessed sovereign authority over the minorities. Surly 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has studied the histories of other countries where the minority 


question is not only limited to the assurance embodied in the Congress election manifesto 


which any decent Government is bound to give.”!* 
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He rejected his approach on ‘religion and culture’, Jinnah said, did he not know 
that he religion and culture matter there as an absolute necessity for political adjustment 
as to the rights and interests of the minorities. He appealed to the Muslims to organize 
themselves for the future programme. He further expounded, “We want no ‘assurance’ 
from the one party or...from the British Government. It is only by organising and 
presenting a united front that the Muslims will secure their rights which are due to them 


in the future Government.” !“4 


Further he remarked about the mass contact movement as, “I have been appealing 
to the Congress leaders not to pursue this new orientation of their policy and programme. 
It is sure to lead to greater bitterness.” '*> At the end of his statement again he assured as, 
“T have repeatedly said that if the Congress or any other party is willing to co-operate, our 
hand is there to the extent that we can agree for the betterment and the advancement of 
India’s welfare. I appeal to the better mind Hindus and say that proceeding on the lines of 
alliances and honourable settlement as equal is a surer courses and the path towards a 


united front which will alone win freedom for India.” !*° 


But this statement and suggestions were not riposted by the Congress. Jinnah 
seeking an agreement with Congress on all issues and Jawaharlal could not to 


comprehend his politics.'47 On 3 May 1937, Jinnah issued a statement on revision of the 
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“7 Tt is a fact that Nehru perceived the political leadership of Jinnah at wrong end. Leater, he 
penned it as, “Mr. Jinnah is a lone figure even in the Moslem League, keeping apart from his closest co- 
workers, widely but distantly respected, more feared than liked. About his ability as a politician there is no 
doubt, but somehow that ability is tied up with the peculiar conditions of British rule in India to-day. He 
shines as a lawyer-politician, as a tactician, as one who thinks that he holds the balance between nationalist 
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Muslim League Constitution, he added, “The attainment of full responsible government 


for India by all peaceful and legitimate means with adequate and effective safeguards for 


Muslims and not, as is reported, Dominion Status by constitutional means.” !*® 


He declared it incorrect and misleading to say that the office of president would 
be permanent. He suggested that the president of League would be appointed each year 
and hold office till the next annual session. On 4 May, Jinnah delivered a speech at a joint 
meeting of the European and Indian progressive groups on the issue of “minorities 
problems’. He argued, “The Communal Award is only a provisional arrangement till a 


substitute is found...Congress towards the communal problem in treating it as a trifling 


matter.”!*? 


Congressmen articulated the question before the country was economic, poverty 
and hunger. Jinnah seemed it to put the cart before the horse and this plea may succeed 
temporarily. He criticised the Government and its policies, based on dissatisfaction, 
disapproval and condemnation. He justified his demand for minority rights and the 
position of 60 million depressed classes. He arraigned the policy and programme of the 


Congress . He further lambasted the president of Congress , Jawaharlal, “If he were the 


India and the British power. If conditions were different and he had to face real problems, political, and 
economic, it is difficult to say how far his ability would carry him. Perhaps he is himself doubtful of this, 
although he has no small opinion of himself. This may be an explanation for that subconscious urge in him 
against change, to keep things going as they are, and to avoid discussion and the calm consideration of 
problems with people who do not wholly agree with him. He fits into this present pattern; whether he or 
anybody else will fit into a new pattern it is difficult to say. What passion moves him, what objective does 
he strives for? Or is it that he has no dominating passion except the pleasure he has in playing a fascinating 
political game of chess in which he often has an opportunity to say ‘check’? He seems to have a hatred for 
the Congress which has grown with the years. His aversions and dislikes are obvious, but what does he 
like? With all his strength and tenacity, he is a strangely negative person whose appropriate symbol might 
well be a ‘no’. Hence all attempts to understand his positive aspect fail and one cannot come to grips with 
it.” Nehru, The Discovery of India, 389-390. 
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“Zaghlul Pasha'*° of India”, he would have called all the leaders of the minority 
communities, granted what they wanted and presented a united front for winning 


responsible government for India.'*! 


On 2 May 1937, Jawaharlal replied to Jinnah, “I have read Mr. Jinnah’s latest 
statement with care. I agree with him that the Muslim League is a political organization 
and often acts on the political plane. But because it is confined to a religious group it 1s, 
like others of its kind, essentially a religious or communal organization. I can fully 
understand and appreciate religious or cultural organization acting on a religious or 
cultural plane only... Mr. Jinnah tells us that the Muslim League is a _ political 
organization and its policy and programme differ in vital respects from that of the 
Congress. The mere fact that a person is born to or professes the faith of Islam does not 
surely mean that he must also conform to the political policy and programme of the 
Muslim League... Muslim League or Hindu Sabha or Sikh League may claim to 
represent, a certain section of a religious group which holds by certain political and 
economic theories.... Mr. Jinnah has failed to understand me if he thinks that I am out to 
destroy other parties. But, because I believe in the Congress policy and programme, I try 
my hardest to push that forward and to convert all others, Muslims, Hindus, Christians, 
Sikhs, etc., to that viewpoint. Mr. Jinnah, or the Liberals, or any other individual or 
group, are perfectly entitled to push their policy forward in the same way. Why then does 


Mr. Jinnah object to my working among the Muslims for the spread of Congress ideals? 


50 Saad Zaghlul Pasha (1859-1927) was an Egyptian revolutionary and statesman. He was the leader of 
Egypt’s nationalist Wafd Party. He served as Prime Minister of Egypt from 26 January 1924 to 24 
November 1924. 
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The objection is not political, it is communal, and hence the confusion of thought and 
action. When Mr. Jinnah talks of the Muslims, or warns them to do this or that, he is not 
speaking politically but communally. He is presuming that all Muslims must inevitably 
think on the same political lines and these should be in accordance with the policy laid 
down by him and the Muslim League. Surely that is a large presumption. Mr. Jinnah 
thinks that the Congress policy is wrong and harmful. I think likewise of his policy. We 
differ. Let us agree to differ and work democratically for the spread of our respective 
viewpoints. I would gladly welcome Mr. Jinnah as the leader of a purely political party 
open to all denominations and with a defined policy... It is because of this that I say that I 
find it difficult to think on communal lines. It is very unfair of Mr. Jinnah to say that the 
Congress considers it utter nonsense to safeguard the rights and interests of the 
minorities... The Congress does not and cannot accept the Communal Award because it is 
a negation of our fundamental principles of democracy and of a united India. It is 
incompatible with freedom. But Mr. Jinnah knows that the Congress policy is to get it 
altered in cooperation with, and with the goodwill of, the communities concerned... Do I 
talk like a dictator or a sovereign authority? It is for others to judge. But may I venture to 
say that Mr. Jinnah, when he objects to our carrying on our ordinary political work 
among Muslims or issues mandates and warnings to Muslims as a whole, regardless of 
their political opinions or affiliations, adopts an attitude which may, without impropriety, 


be called dictatorial?!*? 


On 5 May 1937, Jinnah replied the statement of Jawaharlal, “he is glad that the 
Congress President has now accepted the Muslim League is a political organization...The 
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League’s entire programme, says Mr. Jinnah, is political, economic and social.”!? 


Jinnah assured that if a common policy and programme agreed upon, League would 
coalesce with any other group and party. Further he expounded, “So long the as the 
minority question remains unsettled and so long as there is no agreement on policy and 
programme with other parties it is essential that the solidarity of Muslims should be 
maintained; the attitude taken up by Pandit J.L. Nehru is calculated to create disruption 


among the Muslims and break that solidarity.”!*4 


He was agreed that Congress had a few non-Hindus in its fold, “but maintains that 
one swallow does not make a summer.”!*> Jinnah was glad that the Congress president 
had admitted the need for the protection of the religion, culture and linguistic rights of the 
minorities. But he denied a unilateral declaration not worthy for any consideration. Jinnah 
was delighted, “Nehru has realised the existence of the other question pertaining to 
minorities but wishes to know from Pandit J.L. Nehru whether he has paid any attention 
to these and what they are.”'*° He was willing to know from Jawaharlal what efforts he 
and his party had done to alter the Communal Award with the co-operation and goodwill 


of the communities concerned. 


On 9 May 1937, he addressed a gathering at Lucknow, “we shall not knock at 
Government House, we shall bow our head before Annad Bhawan.”!*’ He again desired 
to co-operate with Congress in ameliorative legislations for starved and naked masses, 
but unfortunately Congress had decided on non-co-operation and denied to accept any 
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minority problem in India. Jinnah again reminded, “we are nearer to full national 
democratic Government, we want to be assured of our position in the future Government 


because we are afraid of the majority’s attitude.”!%® 


Jinnah also shared his biggest concern, “we are dubbed as communalists, which 
puzzles our young Muslims.”!*? He assured the Muslims wanted a united front, but they 
should keep aloof and Congress could not achieve its objectives without the Muslims. On 
21 May, Jinnah delivered a speech at public meeting in Bombay, “We are prepared to 
fight for the country’s freedom as equals with other parties but never as camp followers 
nor shall we submit to anybody’s dictation.”!® Further elaborated the League’s policy to 
fight for the freedom but not become the slaves of others. The Muslims would fight as 
equal partners with the Hindus but would not follow any dictation. It was simply a clear 


message to Jawaharlal and Congress, for further settlements. 


This policy and programme of Jinnah irritated the Hindu press and some leftist 
Hindus in the Congress started press attacks on him. Jawaharlal took the initiative and 
issued a press statement on 23 May 1937, entitled, On the Press Attacks on Jinnah, “I 
have been greatly pained to learn that some Gujarati papers have been making unseemly 
attacks against Mr. Jinnah and other Muslim League leaders...The discussion between 
myself and Mr. Jinnah is one of principle, having nothing to do with personalities. I know 


Mr. Jinnah since many years and have respect for him’’!©! 
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He further proceeded that being a leader of two different communities, both had 
have the difference of opinion. He criticised this yellow journalism and character 
assassination of the personalities. Further he assured, “I can say with confidence that no 
Congress leader approves of this. I apologies to Mr. Jinnah, on my own as well as my 


colleagues’ behalf.””!© 


Another interesting incident happened when a fake bye-election appeal red by Jawaharlal. 
On 30 June 1937, he issued a press statement entitled, “The Communal Approach of 
Jinnah” and he contended, “Mr. Jinnah rightly pointed out in a statement some time ago 
that the Muslim League was political body and that its policy and programme were very 
different from those the Congress . I welcomed that statement...Today I have read an 
appeal issued by Mr. Jinnah with astonishment.”'® This fake appeal spread with a view 
to coordinate the actions of the Muslims according to the dictates of Allah and Holy 
Quran. Further Jawaharlal added, “The cry raised is that the Islam in is in danger, that 


non-Muslim organisations have dared to put candidates against the Muslim League.”! 


He criticised Jinnah and blamed that he was promoting communal norms in bye- 
election. He raised many question on the politics of Jinnah and maligned this fake appeal 
with full force. Jawaharlal further elaborated, “For Mr. Jinnah to do so is inexplicable. I 
would beg him to consider this aspect of the question and to realise that this is 


communalism in excelsus. It means rousing religious and communal passions in political 
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matters: it means working for the Dark Age in India. Does not Mr. Jinnah realise where 


this kind of communalism will lead us to?”!© 


On 1 July, Jinnah issued a press statement entitled, Contradicting Nehru’s charges 
regarding Bye-elections in U.P., “I have issued no statement of any kind whatever upto 
the present movement; nor have I seen the content of the alleged statement which is 
attributed to me.”!® Jinnah defended the Muslim league as a responsible political 
organization, which followed policy and programme. In the reply Jinnah also put charges 
against the Congress, “I point out to him that a large body of Congressmen and a section 
of Congress press instead of placing before the public the policy and programme of the 
Congress and attacking and criticising the policy and programme of the Muslim 


League.!° 


Jinnah pointed out the Congress propaganda resorting to misrepresentation and 
vilification of the Muslim League. Jinnah argued and pointed out the culprits, “All those 
connected with it stand for the allies of the British imperialistic power, that they are 
against national freedom and that they are all toadies and flunkies. I am personally 
attacked in a large section of the press and it is made out that I am the greatest enemy of 
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Jinnah also asked some question in the response of Jawaharlal and criticised the 
Congress policies. Further he appended, “Is this how the Congress propose to establish 
mass contact with Muslims? In my opinion this policy of mass contact with Muslims by 
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Congress is fraught with very serious consequences.”!© He advised the Jawaharlal to 
improve his own followers and Hindu Congress men. Similarly, he promised Muslim 
League should do same with the Muslims. Further he referred an interview of Secretary 
of the Congress, “Kiripalani in his statement dated May 19 said “Mr. Jinnah’s fourteen 
points having been granted by the foreign Government and guaranteed by the 


Congress.””!”° 


He asked him had the Congress guaranteed the fourteen points. He also exposed 
the propaganda of Kiripalani against him and the Muslim League. Further he criticised, 
“At times it is very difficult to say who Congress leaders are and who are Mahasabha 
leaders, for the line of demarcation between the two with regard to a large number of 
them is very thin indeed.'’' He referred his talks with Babu Rajendra Parsad, which were 
failed because of the extremist Hindu attitude and he found it useless to proceed it 


further. 


The most interesting fact is that Jawaharlal criticised the communal politics and 
use of the religion in politics. But he wrote a letter to N.A.K Sherwani, contesting bye- 
election on the Congress ticket, dated 30 June 1937. He emphasized on the importance of 
this election and offered, “You want various maulvies to go to your help. I understand 


that several are already going.”!” 


Jawaharlal could not understand the political norms of Jinnah and sometimes he 
act against his own methodologies. Further he replied to in statement entitled “Jinnah’s 
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Grievances”, on 3 July 1937, “Mr. Jinnah has denied having issued any statement to 
the...Muslim voters such as I referred to. I am glad to have his denial....Mr. Jinnah might 


find out who is responsible for this misuse of his name.’”’!”? 


He further clarified the complaints of Jinnah against the Congressmen and 
Congress press. He assured, “If there is any misrepresentation on the part of anyone. I am 
sorry for it and I shall gladly help in removing it if he will point out what and where it 
is.'”* He was with his opinion to call politically Muslim League reactionary was a matter 
of opinion. In response he also pointed out some leaguers as the pro-British and anti- 
freedom movement. He rejected the Jinnah’s warning of serious consequences and 
argued, “The objection, therefore, is to the mass contact as such and not so much to the 
Congress having them. May I point out to Mr. Jinnah again that this is no new policy for 
the Congress?...But if Mr. Jinnah desires to compare the Congress Muslim membership 
with the membership of the Muslim League I can have the necessary statistics gathered 
together. I imagine he will find that the number of Muslim members of the Congress is 


enormously greater than the total membership of the Muslim League.!”° 


Here again Jawaharlal failed to understand the political wisdom of Jinnah, which 
later on could not coped by him and Congress . He neglected the argument of Jinnah to 


‘improve own people’, the Hindus and replied, “I venture to think of my people as the 
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Indian people as a whole....The improvement will follow on an extensive scale when 


freedom comes.”!”° 


Further he claimed that he was extensively busy for the removal of poverty and 
exploitation of Indians. About the referred interview of Kirpalani he answered to Jinnah, 
“The Congress has not agreed to or guaranteed Mr. Jinnah’s fourteen points. But the 
Congress has said that it seeks a change in the Communal Award...That is obviously 
what Mr. Kripalani meant.”'’’ On another statement of Mr. Kiripalani was objected by 
Jinnah related to his conversation with Babu Rajendra Prasad. Jawaharlal responded that 
he was not in India and Kiripalani issued his statement in the light of Congress 
publications. Jawaharlal verified the matter with Mr. Prasad and replied, “Rajendra Babu 
stated that not only did he himself agree to the formula drawn up during those 
conversations, but, as President of the Congress, he assured Mr. Jinnah of his ability to 


get it accepted and passed by the Congress.”!”8 


But Jinnah was interested its adherence and signatures of Malaviya and some 
other leaders of Mahasabha. This additional demand could not be obtained. Further he 
added, “If Mr. Jinnah had so desired at the time, Rajendra Babu would have secured the 


assent of the Congress to the formula.”!”” 


On 5 July, Jinnah replied to Jawaharlal and he was surprised to read his statement, 
in which he explained the statement of Mr. Kiripalani and not called it absolutely 
incorrect. Further he prepended, “I regret that he should give the explanation, which he 
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has given, in support of the accusation that I am suffering from short memory....The 
statement I made was that I was unable to get Congress leaders to accept the Muslim 
point of view and even in regard to the formula which Babu Rajendra Prasad approved of 
an influential section of Congress leaders was deadly opposed thereto, which statement, I 
repeat, is absolutely correct and it is no use sidetracking and introducing other 


matters.” !8° 


Jinnah demurred on Jawaharlal and Congress to consider the question of 
minorities as nonsensical. He also criticised his approach of no agreement and boycott of 
the Muslim League after the elections. In the response of his allegations on Muslim 
League Jinnah responded, “With regard to his accusation that there are some prominent 
members in the league whose record of political activity is reactionary, surely the 
Congress in not pure gold and after all a party has to be judged by its policy, programme 


and basic principles.”’!*! 


On the mass contact Jinnah argued that Jawaharlal was thinking himself as the 
sole monopoly and the only exponent of the Indian masses, which need not be discussed 
any further. He further appended, “I am glad to learn that there is no such things as a 
section of the Congress press and the president is not responsible for their vilification and 


misrepresentation of the Muslim League.” !* 


On 8 July, he issued a statement regarding the League’s co-operation with the 


Congress in the Legislatures, “I am glad that the Working Committee has now decided to 
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do what I have been urging having regard to the prevailing conditions in the country for 
the last 18 months.!'®? This policy was adopted by Muslim League in Bombay session of 
1936 and this policy was neglected by the Congress. Jinnah further added, “we were told 
that we were wrong, reactionary and unpatriotic. But the moment, the Congress decides 


and adopts the same policy, it becomes right, national and patriotic.”!** 


Jinnah hoped that the Congress won’t stand on prestige with regard to co-operate 
with the Muslims League in the legislatures. Jinnah was delighted that the blind man’s 
bluff and Dutch auction had ended. He claimed that “India’s need is the creation of a 
united front.'8° On 20 July, Jawaharlal issued a fiery statement against Jinnah, “Mr. M. 
A. Jinnah methods of controversy get curious and curious. In his latest statement he has 
referred triumphantly to a statement issued by some members of the Nationalist Party in 
Bengal. What is the issue between us? Mr. Jinnah stated that even the Congress refused 
to agree to the formula evolved by him and Rajendra Babu during their Delhi 
conversations two years ago. It is admitted that Babu Rajendra Prasad agreed to this 
formula. It is further clear that Rajendra Babu, the then President of the Congress, 
assured Mr. Jinnah that he could get the Congress as an organization to accept it, and he 
did so after consulting several members of the Working Committee who were in Delhi at 


the time.!*° 
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Rajendra Babu deliberately took that responsibility to agree the Congress on the 
pact. Jawaharlal further added, “It is true that Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and some 
members of the Bengal Nationalist Party did not accept that formula. But it is equally true 
that their opposition would not have prevented the Congress from accepting it.”!%7 
Jawaharlal argued that they were opposing the Congress in many matters and indeed had 
run candidates in opposition to Congress candidates during the elections to the Central 
Assembly. Further he criticised Jinnah as, “Therefore for Mr. Jinnah to say that even the 
Congress rejected that formula is entirely incorrect and I am surprised that he does not 
appreciate this patent fact. The Congress would have certainly accepted it on the 
recommendation of its President and the Working Committee. But Mr. Jinnah wanted the 


Nationalist Party also to agree.”!®® 


He assured Rajendra Babu had no authority to speak for them. Jinnah not 
accepted it and he wanted the assurance from extremists too. He requested to Jinnah take 
action against the negative propagandists in recent Bundelkhand election. Jinnah replied 
his statement on 25 July, in first part he added his earnest appeal to Gandhi to take up 
Hindu-Muslim question with view to finding a solution. In second part he rejected the 
statements on his conversation with Mr. Prasad, which were showing that the Mr. Prasad 


offer him to sign a formula from Congress. Jinnah further explained, “In which he 
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characterizes as a ‘sporting offer’, he makes another statement which also is absolutely 


incorrect without foundation.”!®? 


He declared it a conditional offer from Mr. Prasad and he never offered him to 
sing the formula from the Muslim Leaders.!° The conversations were to end the 
controversy between the Hindu and the Muslims over the Communal Award. Jinnah 
placed before him Hindu should provisionally accept the Communal Award until a 
substitute was agreed upon. It was not acceptable to Mr. Prasad and his colleagues. 
Further he appended, “The Congress , according to the latest statements by Pandit Nehru 
and the Secretary of the Congress , is out to destroy the Communal Award, as it has not 
been acceptable to them, and we have been told, that if we want any settlement, to apply 
to the Hindu Mahasabha. In the meantime Congress policy is that Muslims must join the 


Congress unconditionally and sign the Congress pledge.!?! 


Again he assured that he would welcome the settlement between Hindu and the 
Muslims. Further he argued, “as an earnest on my part I sent a message to Mr. 


Gandhi...replied...I wish I could do something but I am utterly helpless.”!?* Further he 
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criticized the turncoats, “I am sure that the Muslim League would be all the better 


without such men.’?!%3 


On 11 August 1937, Jawaharlal delivered a speech at Bombay, “It is the inalienable right 
of the Congress to approach Muslim masses. Large numbers of Muslims have always 
been with the Congress in its fight for national freedom.”!*4 He appealed to ponder over 
the political and economic realities and to realize that “communalism is an old weapon of 


the imperialists.”!?° 


He argued that the imperialism had sown the seeds of communalism everywhere 
and the imperialists not interested in any religion. Further he claimed, “The problem of 
poverty cannot be solved except by socialism...in this connection it is amusing to find 
imperialists posing as sympathizers of Islam and Hinduism...Congress which is by far 
the strongest and most disciplined political body in the country... Even if some people 
are opposed to the Congress viewpoint in certain matters they should join it in large 
numbers to try, in a democratic way, to convert it to their own way of thinking. The 


Congress is not a religious organization.” !° 


He explained the programme and policy of the Congress which purely based upon 
the political and economic lines. He further promulgated that the Congress as a political 
organisation it would continue to propagate its ideals among members of all 
communities. He claimed that “a large number of Muslims have always been with the 
Congress and the Muslim province of the N.W. Frontier has made greater contribution to 
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the cause of freedom than any other province... I do not wish to appeal to your 
sentiments by high-sounding phrases and slogans. I want you not to follow anyone 
blindly—the government or the Congress —but to learn to think for yourselves.'?’ After 
that authoritative and unchanged behaviour of Congress still Jinnah was ardent advocate 
of Hindu-Muslim unity. He found few letters containing some statements of Jawaharlal, 
in which he was willing to compromise with Muslim League. He sent Mr. Iftikharuddin 


to meet with Jawaharlal and inquire about his statements. 


On 7 September, Jawaharlal wrote a letter to Jinnah, “I met Iftikharuddin and 
told...I am astonished that this letter of mine should first of all be stolen and then a 
completely false and malicious use should be made of it by certain individuals.”!?® 
Basically Jawaharlal was not ready to negotiate with Jinnah and he had realised that he 
could overcome on Jinnah through the success of Muslim mass contact programme. On 
17 September, Jawaharlal delivered a speech at a Muslims’ meeting, Allahabad and 


published in newspaper with the tittle, “No Compromise with the Muslim League.” In 


this speech he openly expressed his feelings: 


The Congress is a force which no one can resist. The Congress is a political body 
whose doors are open to all. It has routed the Hindu Sabha. The Muslim League’s 
existence is seen only in a few provinces and is confined to only a few Muslims 
belonging to the upper classes. Its policy and programme differ from those of the 
Congress. How can there be unity between the two bodies unless the Congress 


gives up its ideals? The Hindu-Muslim question is a question of the upper classes 
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and not of the masses. Both Hindu and Muslim masses are steeped in poverty 
which can be removed from both simultaneously and not separately. The 
Congress has nothing to do with religion. It is a political body fighting for the 
country’s freedom in which the Muslims should take their due share. The Indian 
National Congress works for the betterment of the masses. There is nothing like 
the Hindu-Muslim question but it is the question of doing away with the country’s 
bondage. I therefore appeal to the Muslims to join the Congress in large 


numbers. !?? 


Further he continued his stance against the League and he wrote a letter to his friend on 
28 Sep, “The real contradiction of the Muslim League lies in the fact that a few feudal 
landlords and reactionaries want to exploit the backward Muslim masses for the retention 


of their privileges and a fundamentally reactionary political outlook.”?”° 


Jinnah had already replied him this question with same allegation and pointed out 
the presence of elite class in Congress Working Committee. Jawaharlal further 
appended, “I suggested that instead of forming an independent Muslim league or 
accepting the League membership and working from within, we must organise in every 
mohalla mass meetings of Muslims and formulate their mass demands. Then we should 
lead a big demonstration and present these demands before Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim 
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Unfortunately he considered the Jinnah’s desiderate of collation and united front 
as fragility of the League. Jawaharlal started a systematic campaign against the League to 
disrupt its foundations and later on he received an undefendable response from Jinnah. 
Many prominent Muslims and Hindus wrote letters to Jawaharlal suggested negotiate 
with Jinnah. He refused all intimations with same authoritative approach and mentioned 


League as group of some elites. 


On 30 September, he replied the letter of Dewan Chaman Lal (1892-1973), 
“We are always prepared to discuss with anyone the communal or any other important 
question and to try to find a solution. But these questions cannot be isolated from the 
basic political and economic issues.””°? He rejected to discuss these issues with a person 
who did not agree with the policies of Congress. He argued, “We are dealing today with 
democratic forces and cannot side-track.””"4 Now it’s shows that he even not considered 
Jinnah and Muslim League as a democratic force. Further he claimed, “Muslim League 
certainly does not represent any but the reactionary elements in the Muslims. Jinnah’s 
attitude during the past year has been to encourage extreme communalism and reaction 
among the Muslims... Still we are perfectly prepared to meet Jinnah if the position is 


cleared up....On political and economic matters to treat the Muslims or the Hindus as 
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homogeneous groups is absurd, and yet this is what Jinnah thinks should be done. I am 


afraid I am wholly unable to think on these lines.”?"° 


After this letter he wrote a letter same day to Gandhi and complaint about the 
Chaman Lal and Raizada Hansraj (1869-1958)”°. “I think Hansraj and Chaman Lal have 
acted very unwisely in this matter. I don’t know what answer you have sent to them but I 
am sure that a meeting between you and Jinnah at this stage would not only serve little 
purpose but might be actually harmful.”?°’ So it is proved that Jawaharlal intentionally 
was not ready to negotiate and met with Jinnah. He was playing politics not only with 
Jinnah but also against the foundations of Muslim League. Basically he had have a fear in 
his mind and that fear was the political leadership of Jinnah. On 7 October he wrote 


another letter to Chaman Lal and expressed his feelings: 


As I wrote to you we are always prepared to meet and discuss any matter with 
Jinnah or any-one else. As a matter of fact there is nothing very much to discuss. 
However, even so we are prepared to meet. But Jinnah has a curious way of 
proceeding about these matters in which the personal aspect pre-dominates. I have 
watched with amazement his methods and public utterances during the last year or 
so. It almost seems that he has lost all idea of perspective and balance. To him 
Indian politics are just a background for individuals, notably himself. I do not 
think he has any conception of principles or the big issues at stake. It was because 
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of all this that I hesitated when I got your letter, because any false step on our part 


would be exploited against us.7° 


On 15 October 1937, Jinnah chaired the 25" session of Muslim League and delivered a 
strong presidential speech, “Was the Gandhi-Irwin Pact in consonance with complete 
independence?...India require is a complete united front and honesty of purpose...The 
present leadership of the Congress, especially during the last ten years, has been 
responsible for the alienating the Muslims of India more and more by perusing a policy 


which is exclusively Hindu.”?” 


After the elections Congress formed the Government in six provinces and they 
were promoting their own policy and programme, according to Jinnah which highly 
neglected the Muslims. Further Jinnah objected, “Wherever they are in majority and 
wherever it suited them, they refused to co-operate with the Muslim League Parties and 


demanded unconditional surrender and signing of their pledges.””!° 


Further he criticised the Hindu approach of the Congress Ministries to establish a 
Hindu Raj in India. Jinnah predicted, “The result of the present Congress Party Policy 
will be, I venture to say, class bitterness, communal war and strengthening of the 
imperialistic hold as a consequence....I feel that a fearful reaction will set in when the 
Congress has created more and more divisions amongst Indians themselves, and made 
the united front impossible.”?!! He also criticized the British Government and blamed 
that they had given the free hand to Congress. He claimed that still Congress High 
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Command believed that there was no such thing as the Hindu-Muslim question. 
Honourable settlements can only be achieved between equals, and unless the two parties 


learn to respect and fear each other, there is no solid ground for any settlement.”!” 


On 17 October 1937, Jawaharlal gave interview the press and published with the 
tittle, “The Tactics of the Muslim League’. He said he had nothing much to say regarding 
the happening in the Muslim League and seemed too had overlooked the N.W.F.P, which 
census showed us almost entirely Muslim province. Which present-day facts as well as 
past events tell us solidly stood behind the Congress. He criticised the politics and 
policies of Muslim League, called it communal organisation working on the sacred name 
of religion. He called this programme of Muslim League as, “This is a fascist 
development in India. Behind the veil of religion and culture, there is this attempt to 


consolidate vested interests and groups of privileged people.”?° 


Further he was fully aware of the fact that this feeling of uncertainty leading the 
Muslims into the disintegration from Hindus and they started to think for a separate state. 
He further appended, “Perhaps, this is inevitable and we see that the limit has been 
passed. Wild talk of this kind does not influence events of course. But there are certain 
decencies which even a hysterical state cannot excuse. The League and its supporters 


stand clearly and definitely today for the division of India, even on a political and 


economic plane, into religious groups.””!* 
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It is questionable fact, when he had realised the situation why did he gave the free 
hand to the leaguers? It was the best time to negotiate with Jinnah and other prominent 
Leaguers, which he realised later on. He called this attitude of the Muslim League 
‘fascist’, medievalist and anti-nationalist. His whole assumption about the situational 
factor of India and the Muslims based on miscalculations. As further he elaborated, “It is 
a thing which cannot happen because it is opposed to the logic of history. It is sad that 
there should be some people in India still who are so backward in their ideas....This is 
the last ditch of political reaction. It may cause us some in-convenience, but millions in 
this country will jump over it, as they have jumped over many other obstructions, and 


march steadily to their cherished goal of an independent and united India.”?'° 


On 10 November 1937, he wrote letter to Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan (1884- 
1958)7!° and provided the detail of malicious propaganda of Muslim League in bye- 
election of Bundelkhand. He pointed out the five points which were propagated by the 


League’s candidates as following, 


1. The Congress wanted to suppress and eliminate Urdu. 

2. The Congress would stop tazias. 

3. The Congress would stop cow-killing. 

4. The Congress would force people to wear dhotis instead of pyjamas. 


5. The Congress bribed the Ulemas.7!” 
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He had written to him at great length and told him what he had in his heart. He provided 
all the facts of communal hatred to Ismail Khan and showed his great regret on it. On 1 
December, he replied to Jawaharlal Nehru and answered his all allegations. He assured 
him, “I shall now briefly deal with some of the points raised specifically in your letter. 
Your recent resolution on the Communal Award has certainly removed one great 
grievance of the Muslim community and we trust it will be allowed to stand... I am sorry 
that you should think that the Muslim Leaguers encourage resort to violence. There is no 


foundation for such an assumption.”?!® 


On 26 December 1937, Jinnah said in a speech at Calcutta and challenged to 
Jawaharlal, “I am not fighting Hindus. I am fighting a leadership which is misleading 
Hindus...[ had thrown out a challenge many months ago to Jawaharlal Nehru and I throw 
out the challenge now. Let him come and sit with us and let us formulate a constructive 
and practical and ameliorative programme which will remove poverty and hunger and 


give immediate relief to the poor.”!” 


Again Jinnah articulated his unfeigned wish to negotiate with Nehru to settle 
down the Hindu-Muslim question. This challenge received earnestly by the Congress and 
Jawaharlal, because in new policy, adopted by Muslim League, added some features 
similar to Congress policy against the imperialism. Which later on welcomed by 
Jawaharlal and he assured to co-operate with League without any settlement, especially 


on the communal problem. It was a better time to negotiate with Jinnah on the aspirations 
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of the Muslims, but this time was decayed in the political tactics. It was the prime of the 
political leadership of Jinnah, because he was sensed the insecurity of the Muslims, 
which would be disastrous in future of Indian politics. But the leadership abilities of 
Nehru and Congress failed to calculate the intensity of this matter. The attitude of the 
Congress to sideline the Jinnah and Muslim League in the Indian affairs was creating 
distrust in the minds of the Muslims. Jinnah was keenly observing the political changes in 
the Indian politics and was fully aware of with the political strategies of the Congress, 
which was not ready to give him some margin to solve the issues. The results of the 
Elections and the Congress Ministerial rule greatly disappointed the Muslims’ 
expectations to co-operate with the Congress. This distrust and cynicism greatly 
neglected by the Nehru and leadership of the Congress, which was needed to be solved 
on the urgent basis to avoid the Hindu-Muslim communal problems. This factor later on 


became the prime reason of the Lahore Resolution, 1940. 
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Chapter: 05 
Jinnah-Nehru Charismatic Leadership: The Prime and Conflict of 


Charisma, 1938 to 1948 


This final chapter is an analysis of comparative politics of two charismatic leaders, 
Jinnah and Nehru. It also highlights the two different methodologies of two prominent 
charismatic leaders of their respective communities. This conflict of charisma brings out 
the outstanding facts to understand and judge the political leadership of Jinnah-Nehru. It 
also deals with task management, goal orientation and leader follower relations, in the 
paradigm of Jinnah and Nehru politics. At the end it provides the facts how Jinnah 
tackled the charismatic authority of Jawaharlal and he proved himself as far advance 
charismatic leader as compare to Nehru. After his self-exile in England, in 1935 he came 
back in India; Jinnah dedicated himself for the rights of Muslims. For this purpose he 
decided to reorganize Muslim League, which was formed after the success of Simla 
Deputation 1906 to protect the right of the Muslims. Under the charismatic leadership of 
Jinnah, the Muslim community passed the historic Lahore Resolution on 23rd March 
1940. Jinnah became chief architect of the demand of Pakistan and after independence 


he was regarded as Father of the Nation. 


The demand of Pakistan and the partition of India were not acceptable for Gandhi 
and Nehru. Gandhi was the mentor of the Jawaharlal and Congress leadership, and had 


the influence on the Congressmen. He was ‘‘undoubtedly the most outspoken and 
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vociferous Hindu opponent of Pakistan and Muslim nationalism.”* Apart from his all 
efforts he had to face failure and he could not abandon the partition of India. He refused 


to attend Independence celebration by arguing, “‘why all this rejoicing? I see only rivers 


of blood.” 


The crucial last decade of united India’s politics brought paramount 
confrontation of the 20th Century. During these years hatred and mistrust prevailing 
between the Hindu and Muslim communities. The Congress Ministries started work in 
the provinces as able stewards of the British Government. They played a zealous role in 


arresting the radicals as the British government hard been in the past. 


On 20 January 1939, Governor of Madras, Lord Erskine, commented privately on 
the conservative Chief Minister, C. Rajagopalachari, was even too much Tory for him. 
No doubt the governance of Congress Ministries failed to pay sufficient heed to Muslim 
sensibilities in their appointments, regulations and promotion of nationalism.* Jawaharlal 
objected and distressed by his colleagues’ willingness to serve the British against the 
Congress’s declared policies and principles. He had to speak in the favour of the 
Congress Ministries in public gatherings.° His presidency ended with the election of his 


rival, Subhas Chandra Bose, in 1938.° On 1 January 1939, in a speech at Gaya he 
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explicated, “The High Command of the Congress is an intoxicated state and consider 


themselves to be the monarch of the time.’” 


Jawaharlal started a pro-Congress newspaper in Lucknow, the National Herald 
and turned his attention towards international affairs.’ He took the initiative to organize 
the demonstration against the Mussolini and boycotted the Japanese goods.’ He 
introduced a China relief fund and a medical unit sent to serve there. After the death of 
his mother and his daughter was studying at Oxford, he decided to visit Europe. This time 


there were no British restrictions on him and his activities. 


He met with the Egyptian nationalists and travelled to Spain as a guest of 


Republican government.'® 


He tried to arrange the settlement of European Jewish refugees 
in India, despite the British imposed conditions. He addressed a public meeting in Royal 
Albert Hall on the success of his autobiography, attended by the editors, journalist and 
members of parliament.'' He met with the new Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, when he was 
on holiday in Britain. In this meeting he declared to the nonplussed Viceroy that he “gave 


England at the outside ten years before India independent”.!? He delivered a fiery speech 


at international conference in Paris on the bombing of civilians. 


On 1 January 1938, Jawaharlal responded to Jinnah, “Mr. M.A. Jinnah has issued 


some kind of a challenge to me, though I have not been able to make out what this is 
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about and why he should think it necessary to issue challenges. Nor have I any 


recollection of any previous challenge to which he refers.”!? 


Again he responded with the same aloof attitude as he did not know what was 
happening all around, especially in the case of Muslims and Muslim League. He 
criticised this challenge and again branded it with communalism, and called these all 
matters as ordinary issues. Further he claimed, “Whoever wishes to fight the Congress on 
the communal issue will have to fight in the air, for the Congress will have nothing to do 


with such internecine conflicts.’”!* 


According to the policy of Congress he was not ready to negotiate and moot the 
communal question with Jinnah. Further he assured, “Mr. Jinnah’s approach is anything 
but friendly. But I should like to assure Mr. Jinnah, on behalf of my colleagues and 
myself that even without the issue of challenges, any statement or proposal by Mr. Jinnah 
will always have the most careful consideration. We are always prepared to sit down and 


consider any of the problems which afflict India.” 


Jawaharlal again offered Jinnah the proposal of Mr. Prasad and Congress stand 
with it unfazed. Further he appreciated the efforts of Jinnah, “I welcome the recent re- 
orientation of the Muslim League and some of its resolutions which have brought it much 
nearer, in theory at least, to the Congress. I welcome its new objective of 
independence.”!° Further he requested him to remember what the Congress was now and 
very different from what it was in the days when he was associated with it. The recent 
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decisions of the Muslim League led me to hope that that organization started to think of 


their problems in the same light as we had done for so many years. 


Further he offered Jinnah, without any settlement, “If so, let us cooperate by all 
means with each other and with all other anti-imperialist elements in the country in this 
fight for freedom...May I express the hope that any further approach to the communal or 
minorities question will be a dispassionate one.”'’ Jinnah felt that the Congress was not 
interested in to resolve the Hindu-Muslim question and he decided to espouse an 
aggressive stance. On 10 January, Jinnah issued a statement and criticized the Congress 


and Nehru’s attitude. 


On 18 January 1938, Jawaharlal mentioned in a letter to Ismail Khan that “You 
must have seen Mr. Jinnah’s recent statement. I can only express my regret that he has 
issued this aggressive statement.”'® His incognisance with the Hindu-Muslims question 
was prodigious fact of his leadership and maybe he never gave any importance to this 
problem. Further he requested to Ismail Khan, “What are these points of dispute? I wish 
you could enlighten me so that we might consider them and come to grips with them. 


May I therefore request you to let me know what these points of dispute are?”’!? 


On the same date he decided to write a letter to Jinnah and first he suggested that 


his recent statement would not very helpful. Further he admitted, “But I entirely agree 


with you that an argument carried on through the medium of the Press is not desirable.”° 
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After this he decided to start the correspondence with Jinnah to avoid any public 


misleading. Again he repeated his question and asked to Jinnah: 


I have been in correspondence with Nawab Ismail Khan on this subject and I have 
been anxious to find out what the points of difference and agreement were. I am 
afraid I do not know this yet and your last statement does not help. I would feel 
grateful to you if you could kindly throw some light on this and let me know what 


exactly are the points in dispute which require consideration.”! 


On 25 January 1938, Jinnah replied his letter and clarified his objection on his 
statement. He informed him that he had no information about his correspondence with 
Ismail Khan. Jinnah appreciated, “I am glad that you agree with me that the arguments 
carried on through the medium of the Press are not desirable. But do you think that this 
matter can be discussed, much less solved, by and through correspondence? I am afraid 


that is equally undesirable.” 


It indirectly showed that Jinnah was willing to settle down the disputes in a 
meeting and he was not willing to adopt this channel of negotiation. But Jawaharlal was 
not ready to meet him, because he anticipated fear that it would be in the favour of 
Jinnah. On February 4, Jawaharlal replied him in a detailed letter, “I am sorry that my 
previous letter was difficult to understand. My purpose in writing it was, as I stated, to 


find out what our points or difference and agreement were.” 
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He believed that these points of difference, as Jinnah had repeatedly criticized the 
Congress policy and practice, noted down and it would make their consideration easier. 
Jawaharlal intentionally was forcing Jinnah to write down these all points of differences 
and Jinnah was willing to discuss directly with him. He referred his speech in which he 
blamed Congress to receive five lakhs rupees to crush Muslim League and Urdu 
language. Further he clarified, “I presume you were misinformed for I am not aware of 


any attempt on the part of the Congress to injure Urdu.”™4 


He admitted that under the Congress ministers in Madras endeavoured to 
introduce the study of Hindustani and these instances to show how misapprehensions 
arose. Further he detailed discussed the policies and programmes of the Congress, 
especially related to the communal question. Jawaharlal argued, “It is true that in reading 
your speeches I have come across various statements to the effect that the Congress is 


trying to establish Hindu raj. I am unaware of how this is being done or who is doing 


ites 


He propound to Jinnah if Congress ministries were doing mistakes and these 
should be pointed out. He again referred his Calcutta speech, “In this you state that you 
are fighting the Congress, that you are fighting the Congress leadership which is 
misleading the Hindus. Further you have said that you want to bring the Congress High 
Command to its senses.””° He criticised his approach and In any event, if they mislead or 


misbehave they had right to enquire from their critics where and how they have done so. 
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Jawaharlal responded him that he did not realise any kind of ‘challenge’ which Jinnah 
had put forward. At the end of his letter proposed, “It is always helpful to discuss matters 
and problems face to face, and, as I have said previously, we are always glad to do so... 


Whenever necessity arises every one of us will willingly welcome a talk.”?’ 


Further he requested him in clarifying the position by telling him where he 
differed and how would like this difference to end. Jawaharlal further appended, “You 
have also criticised the Congress in vigorous language, as you were no doubt entitled to 
do.?® Both leaders accepted the importance of a meeting face to face and willing to 
discuss differences. But, Jawaharlal was still alacritous to exchange some more letters to 


settle down the agenda of the meeting. 


On 17 February 1938, Jinnah replied to Jawaharlal, “You have now flung at me 
more complaints and grievances of trifling character... Therefore I don’t think any useful 
purpose will be served to carry on correspondence with regard to the various matters 
mentioned in your letter.”’? Jinnah recommended couple of names whom he could 
ventilate the matters and issues. He believed it would lead to references and cross- 
references and the matter would never end. He responded on the allegation to his speech, 
“As regards my Calcutta speech, the word, ‘challenge’ is obviously due to the 


imagination of the reporter for the very contest shows clearly that it was an invitation.”°° 


I have earlier mentioned that Jinnah was keenly interested to meet with Gandhi 
and Jawaharlal, to sort out the communal problem. Jinnah argued, he prepared to 
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substantiate anything that he had said publicly, provide if correctly reported. Jinnah 
concluded his letter with final reply to his argument about talks, “If you think that 
necessity has arisen and anyone of you is willing, I shall be glad to see you and equally 
welcome a talk. The thing is that you prefer talking at each other whereas I prefer talking 
to each other. Surely you know and you ought to know what are the fundamental points 


in dispute.”>! 


Now this challenge was becoming a hard nut to crack for Jawaharlal and he again 
started to stress on points of dispute. For this purpose he wrote a letter to Jinnah on 25 
February, “In my attempt to find out what your complaints were I read your speeches as 
reported in the newspapers (usually by a news agency) and noted down some of the 
points on which you had laid stress.”°? It clearly shows that he was unaware with the 
politics of Jinnah and Muslim League; he wanted to prepare himself before meet with 


Jinnah. 


Now he himself tried to indicate some points of disputes between League and 
Congress. He criticised these points on dispute one by one and tried to highlight the 
mistakes of Jinnah. He argued, “May I suggest that it will be worthwhile to correct these 
errors so that the public might not be misled?”*? Jawaharlal tried to find out the political 
and communal policy of the Muslim League: was and wherein it differs from the 


Congress. Muslim League had an entirely different policy even on political matters from 
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that of the Congress. Jawaharlal criticised, especially, the press statements and speeches 


of Jinnah against the policies of Congress. 


Further he postulated, “But if criticisms have been made, as presumably they have 
been, then I would request you to justify them publicly or privately as you might choose. 
Personally I would prefer the former method.** It shows, he was taking much care of 
criticism on the Congress rather than to meet with Jinnah and to negotiate the communal 
issues. He again propounded his oblivious, “I am afraid I must confess that I do not yet 
know what the fundamental points of dispute are. It is for this reason that I have been 


requesting you to clarify them. So far I have not received any help in this direction.”* 


He again assured him that he definitely would meet him when the opportunity 
arose. He offered that the President Subhas Chandra Bose, or Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
or he or any other member of the working Committee could meet him at a suitable 
opportunity. Jawaharlal was fully playing politics on Jinnah’s desire of meeting and on 
his part he tried to expose Jinnah in front of people. Again he recommended agenda of 
the meeting, “But when we meet what are we to discuss? Responsible people with 
organisations behind them can hardly discuss anything in the air. Some clarification of 
the issues, some clear statement of what Is wanted and what is objected to, is always 


desirable, otherwise we may not come to grips with the subject.’°° He ended the letter 
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with two interesting lines and repeated, “It is the usual method adopted between 


individuals and organisations. May I therefore beg of you to enlighten me??” 


On 3 March 1938, Jinnah replied to him, “I regret to find the same spirit running 
through of making insinuations and innuendoes and raising all sorts of matters of trifling 
character which are not germane to our present subject with which you started namely, 
how to find the basis of approach to the most vital and prominent question of Hindu- 
Muslim unity.”** Jinnah further propounded to his wish that he should formulate the 
points in dispute and submit to him for his consideration and then carry on 
correspondence with him. This method he had already stated in his consideration and it 
proved undesirable and inappropriate. Jinnah differed with this method he insisted upon 
may be appropriate between two litigants and solicitors on behalf of their clients but 
national issues couldn’t be settled like that. Jinnah expostulate his idea to formulate the 
points of dispute and replied, “When you say ‘that I am afraid I must confess that I do not 
know what the fundamental points in dispute are I am only amazed at your ignorance this 
matter has been tackled since 1925 right up to 1935 by the most prominent leaders in the 
country and so far no solution has been found. I would beg of you to study it and do not 
take up a self .complacent attitude and if you are earnest I don’t think you will find much 
difficulty in realizing what the main points in dispute are because they have been 
constantly mentioned both in the Press and public platform even very recently.”*"It is also 
a fact that Jinnah was also not ready to submit him the points of dispute as accepting him 


the ‘sovereign authority’. 
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On 8 March 1938, Jawaharlal replied to Jinnah, “I am afraid our letters to each 
other repeat themselves. I go on requesting you to tell us what exactly are the points in 
dispute which have to be discussed and you go on insisting that this should not be done 
by correspondence.”“° Further he indicated that you had pointed out that the main points 
in dispute had been constantly, and very recently, discussed in the Press and public 
platform. Jawaharlal posited, “I have carefully followed Press statements and your public 
speeches. In my effort to discover these points of dispute I enumerated some of the 
criticisms which you were reported to have made in public speeches.’*! He again 
requested him to bring out the points of dispute between Congress and Muslim League. 


He further pointed out three following heads, 


1. The Communal Award, which includes separate electorates and reservation of 
seats. 
2. Religious guarantees. 


3. Cultural protection and guarantees.” 


He manifested as regards to the Communal Award the position of the Congress had been 
clarified and if you desired to discuss this matter, I should like to know it. Further he 
argued, “As regards religious and cultural guarantees, the Congress has given as full 
assurances and guarantees as is possible. If, however, any other guarantees are considered 


necessary, they should be mentioned.””*? 
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It was the difference between the two leaders, one considered the above mention 
points as the points of dispute and another was not ready to consider. Further he 
apologised, “You will forgive me for repeating myself in these letters and for saying the 
same things over and over again. I do so because I am keenly desirous of your 
appreciating my viewpoint, which I believe is also the views point of my colleagues, in 
the Congress ... I have no desire to take up your time and to spend my time in writing 
long letters. But my mind demands clarity before it can function effectively or think in 


terms of any action.””4 


Finally he expressed this at the end of this letter, “I understand that Gandhi has 
already written to you expressing his readiness to have a talk with you. I am not now the 
Congress President and thus have not the same representative capacity.” I think it was 
the fact which was the main hurdle between their meeting and he closed again his letter 


with this hope, “I shall glad to meet you and discuss these matters with you.’*° 


On 17 March 1938, Jinnah replied to him, “You went on persisting on the same 
line and you are still of opinion that those matters, although not germane to the present 
subject, should be further discussed which I do not propose to do as I have already 
explained to you in my previous letter.”*” Jinnah culminated few points of dispute like, 


religion, culture, language, personal laws and political rights of the Muslims. Further he 


pounded, “Perhaps you have heard of the Fourteen Points.”** 
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He further criticized his perspective on the communal issues, “I believe at 
Haripura sessions of the Congress, where you are reported to have said: “I have examined 
this so-called communal question through the telescope, and if there is nothing what can 
you see.’’4? He provided him few suggestions and exhorted that he must effort for the 
Hindu-Muslim accord, especially, on the communal question. It would be a guarantee for 


Muslims and true nationalist to present a united front against the British. 


On Hindu-Hindu Muslim unity he recommended, “It should be as much your 
anxiety and duty as it is mine, irrespective of the question of the party or the community 
to which we belong.”*° Further on the points of dispute he appended, “But if you desire 
that I should collect all these suggestions and submit to you as a petitioner for you and 
your colleagues to consider, I am afraid I can’t do it nor can I do it for the purpose of 


carrying on further correspondence with regard to those various points with you.”>! 


Jinnah now openly conveyed him that he must talk to him without any political 
point scoring and indirectly he warned to end the correspondence. Jinnah criticised his 


approach that he was not working as the President of Congress: 


I would request you to ask the Congress officially to communicate with me to that 
effect and I shall place the matter before the Council of the All-India Muslim 
League as you yourself say that you are “not the Congress President and thus have 
not the same representative capacity but if I can be of any help in this matter my 


services are at the disposal of the Congress and I shall gladly meet you and 
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discuss these matters with you.” As to meeting you and discussing matters with 


you, I heed hardly say that I shall be pleased to do so.°” 


Jinnah was fully aware of Jawaharlal and Congress had sufficient information about the 
communal question. He discerned the apprehension of Jawaharlal again and again to 
write the points of dispute between Congress and Muslim League as a political tactic. 
Jinnah also comprehended that he coveted to meet him only in his personal capacity not 
as the representative of the Congress. This clear and ‘authoritative’ letter brought fruit 


and Jawaharlal offered him to meet. 


On 6 April 1938, Jawaharlal replied him in a lengthy letter, “If it is convenient for 
you to come there we could meet. Or if it suits you better to go to Lucknow I shall try to 
go there.”*? Further he addressed the fourteen points of Jinnah which were formulated in 
the response of the eight points of the Congress’s resolution, which he presented at 
Haripura. Jawaharlal acknowledged, “I am glad that you have indicated in your last letter 
a number of points which you have in mind... I was somewhat surprised to see this list as 


[had no idea that you wanted to discuss many of these matters with us.” 


Further he assured about the fourteen points of Jinnah, some of these points were 
wholly covered by previous decision of the Congress Session at Haripura and some 
others hardly capable of discussion. Jawaharlal make out from his letter and the 


enclosures he had sent him wish to discuss the following fourteen points: 


1. The Fourteen Points formulated by the Muslim League in 1929. 
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10. 


11. 


2; 


13. 


The Congress should withdraw all opposition to the Communal Award and should 
not describe it as a negation of nationalism. 

The share of the Muslims in the State services should be definitely fixed in the 
Constitution by statutory enactment. 

Muslim Personal Law and culture should be guaranteed by Statute. 

The Congress should take in hand the agitation in connection with the Shahidganj 
mosque and should use its moral pressure to enable the Muslims to gain 
possession of the mosque. 

The Muslims right to call Azan and perform their religious ceremonies should not 
be fettered in any way. 

Muslims should have freedom to perform cow-slaughter. 

Muslim majorities in the Provinces, where such majorities exist at present, must 
not be affected by any territorial redistribution or adjustments. 

The Bande Mataram song should be given up. 

Muslims want Urdu to be the national language of India and they desire to have 
statutory guarantees that the use of Urdu shall not be curtailed or damaged. 
Muslim representation in local bodies should be governed by the principles 
underlying the Communal Award that is separate electorates and population 
strength. 

The tri-colour flag should be changed or, alternatively, the flag of the Muslim 
League should be given equal importance. 

Recognition of the Muslim League as the one authoritative and representative 


organisation of Indian Muslims. 
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14. Coalition ministries.°° 


These points of Jinnah and the response of Nehru is basically a comparative reflection of 
their political leadership. It will acme their differences and political approach in goal 
orientation. Further he deliberated these above mentioned points one by one and clearly 
allude his intentions towards the demands of the Muslims. He further stated that the 
formula evolved by you and Babu Rajendra Prasad in 1935 did not satisfy the Muslims 


and now nothing on those lines would satisfy them. 


He admitted, he would like to deal with these points, specifically mentioned, 
according to the Congress attitude. He assured to co-operate these points “in a future 
constitution for a free India we want certain guarantees to be incorporated. We have done 
this in regard to religious, cultural linguistic and other rights of minorities in the Karachi 


resolution on Fundamental Rights.’”*° 


In point one, he called the Fourteen Points as ‘out of date’ and said many of their 
provisions had been given effect to by the Communal Award, and some others were 


entirely acceptable to the Congress ; yet others required constitutional changes.*” 


In second point, he said the Congress had clearly stated its attitude towards the 
Communal Award and pursued alterations only on the basis of mutual consent of the 
parties concerned. He called the Communal Award as ‘anti-national’ and a hurdle in the 
way of national unity. Further he explained, “If we think in terms of an independent 


India we cannot possibly fit in this Award with it. It is true that under stress of 
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circumstances we have sometimes to accept as a temporary measure something that is on 


the face of it anti-national.’>® 


He propounded in the matter of Communal Award, it would find a satisfactory, 
abiding solution by the consent and goodwill of the parties concerned. Basically it was 


the true reflection of the ‘Congress policy’.*? 


In third point, he admitted the fixing of the Muslims share in the State services by 
statutory enactment. Further he postulated, “it is generally admitted that State 
appointments should be fairly and adequately distributed and no community should have 


cause to complain.” 


Further he admitted, for a backward community special efforts would be made for 


education to a higher level. 


In fourth point, he argued on the protection of culture the Congress had declared 
its willingness to embody this in the fundamental laws of the constitution. It had also 
declared that it does not wish to interfere in any way with the personal law of any 


community.°! 


In fifth point, he rejected the allegation that Congress had hand in the agitation 


connection with the Shahidganj mosque. He suggested, “That is a matter to be decided 


either legally or by mutual agreement.” 
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In sixth point, he said the right to perform religious ceremonies should certainly 
be guaranteed to all communities and Congress resolution about this was quite clear. 
Further he defended, ““No doubt many instances can be gathered together from various 
parts of India where petty interferences take place with Hindu, Muslim or Sikh 


ceremonies.” 


In seventh point, he averred as regards cow-slaughter there had been great deal of 
entirely false and unfounded propaganda, Congress was going to stop it forcibly by 
legislation. Further he assured, “The Congress does not wish to undertake any legislative 


action in this matter to restrict the established rights of the Muslims.” 


In eighth point, he guaranteed the question of territorial redistribution had not 
arisen in any way and it would be dealt on the basis of mutual agreement of the parties 


concerned. 


In ninth point, he advocated the Bande Mataram song and invited the attention of 
Jinnah towards the Working Committee’s statement issued in last October. It had 
remembered that no formal national anthem had been adopted by the Congress at any 
time. Further he propounded, “It is true, however, that the Bande Matafam song has been 
intimately associated with Indian nationalism for more than thirty years and numerous 


associations of sentiment and sacrifice have gathered round it.”® Further he claimed that 
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as a national song it had not a word or a phrase which could offend anybody from any 


point of view and I am surprised that anyone can object to them.°© 


In tenth point, he avowed on the issue of Urdu that the Congress had declared in 
favour of guarantees for Languages and culture. Both, Nagri and Urdu, scripts officially 
recognised and the choice would leave to the people concerned. In fact this policy was 


being pursued by the Congress Ministries.°” 


In eleventh point, he responded the Congress had long been of opinion that joint 
electorates were preferable to separates electorates from the point of view of national 
unity and harmonious cooperation between the different communities. Further he argued 
the Congress was quite clear that their introduction depend on their acceptance by the 


people concerned. 


In twelfth point, he explained the National tri-colour Flag was adopted originally 
in 1920 with consultation of the eminent Muslim, Sikh and other leaders. Further he 
adduced, “‘as a symbol of Indian unity, it has spread outside the Congress ranks and been 
generally recognised as the flag of the nation.”©? He responded to hoist the League flag 
along with Congress, “Communal flags cannot obviously take its place for that can only 


mean a host of flags of various communities being used together and thus emphasising 


our disunity and separateness.””° 


6 Tbid. 
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In thirteenth point, he postulated, “I do not understand what is meant by our 
recognition of the Muslim League as the one and only organisation of Indian Muslims. 
Obviously the Muslim League is an important communal, organisation and we deal with 
it as such.”””! He was not ready to accept Muslim League as a sole representative of the 
Muslims and he rejected Jinnah’s claim. He argued, “There are special Muslim 
organisations such as the Jamiat-ul-Ulema, the Proja Party, the Ahrar and others, which 
claim attention.’” He further hypothesized that inevitably the more important the 
organisation the more the attention paid to it, but this importance did not come from 


outside recognition but from inherent strength. 


In fourteenth point, he responded, “I should like to know what is meant by 
coalition ministries.””* It clearly indicated that he was not interested in his proposal. 
Further he wrangled that the Congress had gone to the Assemblies with a definite 
programme and a clear policy. He would always gladly cooperate with other groups, 


whether it was in a majority or a minority in an Assembly. 


In the response to all these points he expostulated all the demands of Jinnah and 
the Hindu-Muslim questioned remained unsolved. Jawaharlal being an ardent nationalist 
was not ready to vouchsafe margin to the Muslim League and he was considered it as a 


communal group not even a political party.”4 


1 Thid., 239. 
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™ Nehru had his own ideology to understand the political methods and approaches of Jinnah. As he noted 
in his prominent work, “Mr. M. A. Jinnah himself was more advanced than most of his colleagues of the 
Moslem League. Indeed he stood head and shoulders above them and had therefore become the 
indispensible leader. From public platforms he confessed his great dis-satisfaction with the opportunism, 
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On 12 April 1938, Jinnah replied him, “I shall be very glad to meet you. As to the rest of 
your letter, it has been to me a most painful reading.”’> He argued to Jawaharlal, you 
were thinking in terms entirely divorced from realities which face us in India. Further he 
disclosed his regret on his ‘turning and twisting’ the facts which he wrote to him.’ 
Jinnah was looking for constitutional necessary changes by agreement or conventions 


with Jawaharlal, but his response was discouraging. 


Jinnah thought, for discussion, but he was extremely dismayed to find that 
Jawaharlal had already pronounced judgment in his letter. Further he proclaimed, “you 
proceed to your conclusions having formulated the points according to your own notions. 
Your tone and language again display the same arrogance and militant spirit as if the 
Congress is the sovereign power, and, as an indication, you extend your patronage by 
saying that ‘‘obviously the Muslim League is an important communal organisation and 


we deal with it as such, as we have to deal with all organisations and individuals that 


and sometimes even worse failings, of his colleagues. He knew well that a great part of the advanced, 
selfless, and courageous element among the Muslims had joined and worked with the Congress. And yet 
some destiny or course of events had thrown him among the very people for whom he had no respect. He 
was their leader but he could only keep them together by becoming himself a prisoner to their reactionary 
ideologies. Not that he was an unwilling prisoner, so far as the ideologies were concerned, for despite his 
external modernism, he belonged to an older generation which was hardly aware of modern political 
thought or development. Of economics, which overshadow the world to-day, he appeared to be entirely 
ignorant. The extraordinary occurrences that had taken place all over the world since World War I had 
apparently had no effect on him. He had left the Congress when the organization had taken a political leap 
forward. The gap had widened as the Congress developed an economic and mass outlook. But Mr. Jinnah 
seemed to have remained ideologically in that identical place where he stood a generation ago; or rather he 
had gone further back, for now he condemned both India’s unity and democracy. ‘They would not live,’ he 
has stated, ‘under any system of government that was based on the nonsensical notion of western 
democracy.’ It took him a long time to realize that what he had stood for throughout a fairly long life was 
nonsensical.” Nehru, The Discovery of India, 389. 
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come within our ken. We do not determine the measure of importance or distinction they- 


possess” and then you mention various other organisations.””” 


Jinnah enunciated that he had publicly stated so often, that, unless the Congress 
recognises the Muslim League on a footing of complete equality it would difficult to 
negotiate on Hindu-Muslim settlement. Further he propounded, “Having regard to your 
mentality it is really difficult for me to make you understand the position any further.”* 
He did not propose to discuss the various matters by means of or through 
correspondence, in his opinion it was not the way to tackle this matter. In the response of 
Jawaharlal’s criticism on Muslim league, Jinnah reposted, “Similarly I can give you 
instances of reports appearing in the Congress Press and speeches of Congressmen which 
are daily deliberately misrepresenting, and vilifying the Muslim composition of the 
Bengal, Punjab, Sind and Assam Governments with a view to break those Governments, 
but that is not the subject-matter of our correspondence and besides no useful purpose 


will be served in doing so.”” 


On 16 April 1938, Jawaharlal replied to Jinnah, “I am exceedingly sorry that 
anything that I have written to you should have caused you pain.”°° He acknowledged 
that it seemed to be true that we had approached public problems from different 
standpoints. Further he proclaimed, “I try to place my viewpoint before you and seek to 


gain your appreciation of it. To say anything that might pain you would defeat my own 
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purpose, even apart from its impropriety.®! Jawaharlal tried to state what the Congress 
pinion had been in regard to these points. Further he expressed, “I regret that you think 
that I write in an arrogant and militant spirit and as if I considered the Congress as the 


sovereign power.”®” 


Jawaharlal entirely agreed with Jinnah on the issue of falsehoods, 
misrepresentations and insinuations were to be deprecated, and countered wherever they 
might occur. Further he requested, “In this matter I can only beg of you to point out 
specific instances so that we might take necessary action.”*? At the end of their 


correspondence both leaders were agreed upon to public it. 


On 2 June 1938 he started his voyage to visit Europe Jawaharlal was hostile both the 
British imperialism and to the European Fascism, and he would place India firmly side 
with the democracy.** He instigated the British to prove their democratic credentials by 
granting freedom to India first. He was unable to obtain the Russian visa and arrived back 


home on 10 November 1938.°° 


The political situation in India was not encouraging than the Europe. Jinnah had 
proved an emerging charismatic leader of the Muslims and reorganizing the League for 
the next contest. The Congress Ministries rule made it suspicious to imposing the Hindu 


majority rule on the Muslims. The new president of Congress, Subhas, had not proved a 
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successful leader and he fell out with Gandhi.*° In the re-election campaign Gandhi 
encouraged a more conservative candidate against the Subhas. The victory of Subhas was 
the ultimate defeat of Gandhi. Bose went further tried to force the old guard out and 
asserted dominance over the party.’ Gandhi was as shrewd as he was saintly, he concoct 
a revolt against Bose in Working Committee and forced him to resign an elected 


president. 


On this issue Jawaharlal came across as ambivalent on the divisions within the 
party and siding with the conservatives, his sympathies were hardly with the right wing. 
He saw distaste the Subhas’s dangerous flirtation with Fascism and his political 
inconsistencies. So, he did not join an open revolt against Bose and separately resigned 


from the Subhas’s Working Committee. 


On 1 January 1939, Jinnah issued a statement about the Congress rule, “Nehru is 
either utterly is ignorant of what is going on in his own province or he has lost all sense 
of fairness and justice when he characterizes the charges against the Congress 
Governments as ‘baseless’.”®* This statement was against the Congress session of Patna, 
in which some prominent Congressmen including Jawaharlal criticised Jinnah and 


League. 


On 3 January 1939, Jawaharlal issued a statement against the charges of Jinnah, 
“Mr. Jinnah says that I am ignorant of what is taking place in my own province. May I 


request him to have the courtesy to inform me of the atrocities committed in U.P. by the 
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Congress government? I do not yet know what the charges are.”*? He requested Jinnah to 
provide him the details of atrocities which were committed in his province and he also 


objected on the language which was used by some Leaguers against the Congress. 


On 4 January, he wrote a letter to Jinnah and requested, “I shall be grateful to you 
if you will let me know what the complaints or charges of ‘atrocities’ are in the United 
Provinces.””? On 5 January, again he issued a statement against the charges of atrocities, 
“Mr. M.A. Jinnah invites controversy by what he says and the manner of saying it. But I 
have no desire to carry on a controversy.””! He called this allegation as a serious charge 


against the Congress leadership. 


On 6 January 1939, Jinnah issued a statement in the reply of Jawaharlal, “If 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is really in earnest about his offer of referring the complaints of 
the Muslim League against Congress Governments to an independent and impartial 
tribunal he should communicate to him.”°? On 18 September, Muslim League issued a 
resolution to support the Allied, but warned the Government no declaration regarding the 
constitution would be made without the consent of the League and which was the only 


representative party of the Muslims. 


On 6 October Jawaharlal wrote a letter to Krishna Menon and manifested, ‘““The 
Muslim League is unfortunately misbehaving to an extra ordinary extent. Anything more 


objectionable than their resolution on war I cannot imagine.”?? He again rejected the 
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allegation of the League regarding the Muslim atrocities during the Congress rule. 
Further he append on Jinnah, “I had a long interview with Jinnah (on 3 October). It was a 
friendly talk and at least it remove a certain tension that exist between us. But I fear that 
we are far apart so far as ideas are concerned. Jinnah is exceedingly backward and 
reactionary and has opinions and think in the term of twenty-five years ago....As he stand 
at present, we have to give up every principle of nationalism and democracy in order to 


meet his wishes. That of cores is impossible. I think he has overshot the mark.””* 


Basically, it was the miscalculation of Jawaharlal and apart from his advance 
approach could not tackle Jinnah. This self-proclamation of Jawaharlal wiser or advance 
from Jinnah is beyond the imagination. On 04 November, he delivered a speech at Delhi, 
“During my talks with Mr. Jinnah, no such difficulty as pointed above was felt. I told Mr. 
Jinnah that we were prepared to discuss all out- standing communal questions and decide 
them once for all.”’> He admitted the first question to address the constitutional question 
and second was the communal problem. Both Congress and League had have the slight 


difference of opinion on these issues. 


On 1 December 1939, Jawaharlal wrote letter to Jinnah, “When we met last in 
Delhi, it was agreed that we should meet again to discuss various aspects of the 
communal problem. You told me that on your return to Bombay you would write to me 
suggesting some date for such a meeting.””° Further he said he was looking forward to his 


letter since then. He hope that to fix a suitable date of talks and kindly him know. 
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Jawaharlal informed him with the upcoming visit of Sir Stafford Cripps to India and he 
was willing to draw a programme with Jinnah. On 4 December Jinnah replied to his 
letter, “As at present advised I hope to be in Bombay for the next two or three week, and 
if it is convenient to you I shall be very glad to see you and fix up any date that may suit 


you.””” Further he provided him the details about the visit of Mr. Cripps. 


On 6 December 1939, Jinnah issued an appeal to observe the ‘Day of 
Deliverance’ on Friday, 22 December and celebrate as thanks giving as a mark of relief 
from the rule of Congress Ministry. He issued a resolution, “This public meeting of the 
Muslims of records its opinion that the Congress Ministry has conclusively demonstrated 
and proved the falsehood of the Congress claim that it represents all interests justly and 
fairly, by its decidedly anti-Muslim policy.”’® He also criticised the rule of Congress 


Ministry and their role in the Muslims’ atrocities. 


On 9 December 1939, Jawaharlal wrote to Jinnah, “Yesterday morning I read in 
the newspapers your statement fixing December 22nd as a day of deliverance and 
thanksgiving as a mark of relief that the Congress Governments have at last ceased to 
function.””? This appeal was very shocking for the Congress and other nationalists, who 


were the allies of the Congress in ministries. Further he appended, “But what has 
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oppressed me terribly since yesterday is the realization that our sense of values and 
objectives in life and politics differs so very greatly... but now the gulf appears to be 
wider than ever.”!°° No doubt, it was onerous time for him to deal with Jinnah, but it was 


the real test of his leadership abilities and charisma. 


On 13 December 1939, Jinnah replied to Jawaharlal, “If happily we could settle 
the Hindu-Muslim question, then we would be in a position to evolve an agreed formula 
for a demand of declaration by His Majesty’s Government that would satisfy us; neither 
the first nor the second suggestion of mine was acceptable to Mr. Gandhi or to yourself a 
Delhi, but you were good enough to express your wish that you would like to meet me 
again and I said that I would be always glad to see you.”'°! Further he pointed out some 
important facts from their previous meetings and criticised his approach on Hindu- 
Muslim question. He said he would be glad to meet him and always be ready to discuss 


the matters with him. 


On 14 December 1939, Jawaharlal replied to Jinnah and argued that after the ‘Day 
of Deliverance’ statement there was no common reason to meet. He objected that there 
were some fundamental differences between Congress and League. Congress offered 
membership to all and Muslim League open it only for the Muslims. Further he asserted, 
“You have rightly pointed out on many occasions that the Congress does not represent 


everybody in India... I am afraid therefore that if your desire is that we should consider 
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the League as the sole organization representing the Muslims to the exclusion of all 


others, we are wholly unable to accede to it.”! 


Further he cleared that he could not expel the Muslims from the Congress and it 
was not easy to accept the League as a sole representative of the Muslims. He argued, “It 
thus seems that politically we have no common ground and that our objectives are 
different. That in itself makes discussion difficult and fruitless.... What led me to write 
my last letter to you also remains the prospect of a celebration of a day of deliverance by 
the Muslims as suggested by you.”!°? It was the beginning of the deadlock between two 
leaders and Jawaharlal was the responsible it, who rejected the option of talks. The reason 
behind it that he had in his mind the value of the league was not more than a political 


group of the Muslims, and he could easily tackle this group. 


On 15 December 1939, Jinnah replied him and tried to clarify misconception on 
his stance on the Congress demand of declaration. Further he added, “If this resolution of 
the Congress cannot he modified in any way and as you say that personally you would be 
entirely opposed to any attempt at variation of it and as you make it clear that you are 
wholly unable to treat with the Muslim League as the authoritative and representative 
organization of the Mussalmans of India, may I know in these circumstances what do you 
expect or wish me to do.””!™ Jinnah was not ready or in position to create a deadlock with 
Jawaharlal and Congress. He was still in hope to resolve the Hindu-Muslim question and 


ready to co-operate with Congress in the battle of freedom. 
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On 16 December 1939, Jawaharlal replied to him, “I realize the difference you 
have pointed out. Of course the Muslim League cannot oppose the idea of any 
declaration.””!°> He accepted that the on the issue of independence of India, the Congress 
and League were on the same page. Further he appended, “This, as such, has nothing to 
do with the Hindu-Muslim problem. It is because of this that I feel that there is little in 
common in our political objectives.... May I say again that no one on our behalf, so far as 
I know, challenges or minimizes the authority, influence and importance of the Muslim 


League 929106 


Further he assured on these bases, he was eager to discuss matters and arrived at 
to resolve it satisfactorily. He compelled that the real problem in the way of both parties 
was the political outlook and objectives. Further he contended, “At the present moment, 
the decision to have an all India demonstration on December 22nd has added a 
psychological barrier which effectively prevents mutual approach and discussion.”!°” He 
regretted that Jinnah was eager to resolve the problems with his own methods and style. 
Further he appended, “I do wish to assure you that for my part I do not want to leave any 
stone unturned which can lead to mutual understanding and settlement. But you will not 
have me, as I do not want to have you, leave integrity of mind and purpose in pursuit of 


2108 


anything. 


Further he indirectly warned him that he would gain nothing from these methods 


except ill-will. He ended the letter with self-proclamation, “I have deep political 
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convictions and I have laboured in accordance with them these many years. I cannot 
leave them at any time, much less now when the world is in the throes of a terrific 
crisis.”!°? It was the real reason behind the failure of correspondences, talks and 
meetings, he was not ready to compromise on his political ideals. On 5 January 1940, 
Jawaharlal in a letter to Mr. Menon claimed, “All question of talks with Jinnah is off. It 


seems to me that he had deliberately brought this about as he had nothing to talk about 


and wanted to avoid coming to a political decision.”!!° 


Jawaharlal was still thinking and estimating the political strategies of Jinnah and 
branding them as useless tactics.''! Further he alleged the Muslim League, “The Muslim 
League is functioning very feebly, as the only thing it has so far learnt is to curse the 
Congress. I think it is likely that more and more Muslims will become critical of the 
League.”!!? Later on his whole theory proved wrong and Muslims decided to become the 
part of Muslim League to secure their future from the Jinnah’s alleged ‘Hindu Raj’ of the 


Congress. 


On 7 January 1940, Jinnah issued a statement on the eve of releasing his 


correspondence with Jawaharlal, “I regret to find that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru...has 
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thought it fit to attack me in a manner unworthy of any responsible leader... The reasons 
for his refusing to continue his talks with me, as given by him, are far from correct, are 
misleading and unfair.”!'? He appended that he would not further comment upon his 
reckless and irresponsible pronouncements. The correspondence would enough for a 
reader to understand his refusal of talks. At the end he said, “I leave it to the public to 


judge the impossible attitude that is being taken up by him and the Congress.”!'4 


On 10 January, Jawaharlal issued a statement on the differences with Jinnah, 
“There is an enormous difference in the political outlook of Mr. Jinnah and myself. This 
is not recent, but dates back to the non-cooperation movement, twenty years ago, when 
Mr. Jinnah felt compelled to leave the Congress, because he disagreed with its objective 


and methods.”!!> 


Jawaharlal decided to portray Jinnah and League, according to his understanding, 
as the representative of the upper class Muslims. On 17 January, he wrote a letter to Mr. 
Cripps, “The League represents the upper middle class Muslims as well as the feudal 
class...Jinnah’s hold being largely confined to upper class people, he is afraid of any 
appeal to the mass electorates of Muslims.”!'!© Later on, Jinnah responded to his this 


approach in the Lahore Resolution, 23 March 1940. 


On 22 January 1940, Jinnah issued a statement and claimed, “The Congress High 


directed the Ministries to resign as a bluff and they are trying to get back because the 
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Viceroy has called the bluff.”!'’ On 24 January Jawaharlal wrote letter to Gandhi and 
informed him, “A settlement is coming with Britain and that the Congress Ministries will 
soon be back in the offices. Jinnah profits by this by making fun of our independence.”!'® 


It was the failure of Congress’ leadership after resigning from the Ministries and the 


failure of their task, they were hoping to regain back to Ministries. 


At the start of World War I, Jawaharlal engaged in the two domestic issues, one 
the battle of civil liberties in princely states and second was the long term national 
economic planning.'!? He served as the president of All India States Peoples’ Conference 
and Chairman of the National Planning Committee, set up during the Congress 
Ministries. He tried to hammer the monarchical rule in India and promoted the socialism 
in India. In 1927, during the Madras Congress he predicted another major war in Europe. 
He believed that India should avoid any such action or participation in war without the 
completed independence from the British.!*? He would gladly lead a free India into war 
on the side of the democracies and provided that choose by Indians. Germany invaded 


Poland on 1 September 1939 led Britain to declare war upon Germany. !*! 


Gandhi and Rajagopalachari were in favour to support British in her hour of peril. 
Lord Linlithgow did not consulted with the Congress and Indians before declaring war on 
Germany on behalf of India.!*? Jawaharlal was in China when war broke out and he was 


there to make a grand eastern alliance between the two countries. For this plan, he met 
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with the two prominent leaders of China, Kai-shek and Mao Tse-tung.'?? Jawaharlal came 
back India and wanted India to have no part in the war; he saw it to protect the narrow 
class-interests of few imperialists. He criticized the British policy and asked, how could a 


subject India be ordered to fight for a free Poland?!4 


Under his direction the Congress Working Committee adopted a resolution and 
not to adopted the demand of Subhas’s immediate civil disobedience. The Congress 
cleared to Viceroy that all they needed was a declaration that India would be given the 
chance to determine its future after the war.'*° The Labour party politicians including 
Clement Attlee, a former member of the Simon Commission and a future Prime Minister, 
pressed the government to come in terms with Indian aspirations. Jawaharlal tried his best 
to appeal privately to the Linlithgow in remarkably conciliatory terms. But Linlithgow 
“heavy of body and slow of mind, solid as a rock and with almost a rock’s lack of 


awareness.””!76 


He failed to respond the Congress proposal and insisted the League for support. 
Congress also had in fact hoped for a joint approach on the war issue with the League. 
Jinnah was invited to the working committee meeting of September, but he refused to 
attend. Jawaharlal nonetheless met with him, the second time together with Gandhi, and a 


convergence of views seemed to be emerging. !7’ 
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In October 1939, Viceroy issued a statement which rejected the Congress 
proposal and in the protest Congress Ministries resigned.'*° They denied to continue and 
serve in the war effort which they had been denied an honourable role. No doubt, the 
decision was taken on a point of principle, but it was not the right time and Congress 
committed a monumental political blunder. Apart from the electoral success it provided 
the golden opportunity to Jinnah and he was ready to cash it. He cut off the talks with 


Congress and declared the day of Congress resignations as the ‘Day of Deliverance’ .'” 


After the electoral set back in 1937, he had reorganised the Muslim League. The 
Congress Ministries could not resolve the Muslims’ atrocities and now had become 
alarming. Many Muslims felt themselves as political and economic minority. Muslim 
League decided to speak in the favour of their insecurities and rights. Jinnah had begun to 
convey the Congress to accept his demand of a separate state for the Muslims.'*° This 
demand enshrined in a historical session of Muslim League held in Lahore on 22 to 24 


March 1940.!3! 


Jawaharlal and his fellows were largely oblivious of the change of thinking 
manifest in an increasingly populist political strategy. In October 1939, Jinnah persuaded 


the Viceroy to consider the League as equal to Congress and a sole representative of the 
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Indian Muslims. In November 1939, Jinnah was invited, for the first time to broadcast a 
special message to the Muslims. It was recognition to the Jinnah as the sole spokesman of 
the Muslims.'** Jawaharlal and his fellow Congressmen saw these claims as illegitimate 
and premised on bigotry. Unfortunately, at this critical juncture Congress did not address 


this crises so seriously. !*° 


Jawaharlal celebrated his fiftieth birthday and the poetess, Sarojni Naidu sent him 
greetings: “I do not think that personal happiness, comfort, leisure, wealth ...can have 
much place in your life ... Sorrow, suffering, anguish, strife, yes, these are the predestined 
gifts of life for you ... You are a man of destiny born to be alone in the midst of crowds — 


deeply loved, but little understood.””!*4 


After British had declared war on Nazi aggression against the Poland. At the start 
of World War II British was keen to seek the support of both Congress and League. In the 
joint session of the Council of State and the Indian Legislative Assembly Viceroy Lord 
Linlithgow read the massage of King George VI, in which, he expressed his hope for 
sympathy and support of Indian people against the Nazi aggression. Congress put 
forward pre-condition, declaration of Independence after the war, which rejected by the 


British. In the reaction Congress withdrew from the ministries in the provinces. 


The issue of Co-operation with the British “was handled with his customary 
adroitness by the Jinnah who articulated the demand of Muslim India for an independent 


state, leading to the adoption of the Resolution that came to be called the Pakistan 
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Resolution.”!*> In September, 1940 an emergency meeting of League’s Working 
Committee was held and insured full consideration to the Viceroy’s appeal. The Lahore 
Resolution was passed at 27" session of All India Muslim League, which held from 22 to 
24 March, 1940. The Lahore Resolution was presented before the full house by Moulvi 


A. K. Fazalul Haq on 23 March, 1940. 


Resolved that it is the considered view of this Session of the All-India Muslim 
League that no constitutional plan would be workable in this country or 
acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed on the following basic principles, 
viz., that geographically contiguous units are demarcated into regions which 
should be so constituted, with such territorial readjustments as may be necessary, 
that the areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority, as in the North 
Western and Eastern zones of India, should be grouped to constitute independent 


States in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign. !*° 


In his Presidential address Jinnah appreciated the role of Central Working Committee of 
the All-India Muslim League. Due to its efforts Muslim League became able to organize 


a successful meeting. He said in his speech: 


The objects of this central committee were (1) to organize provincial and district 
Muslim Leagues: (2) to enlist a larger number of women to the membership of the 
Muslim Leagues; (3) to carry on an intensive propaganda amongst Muslim 


women throughout India in order to create in them a sense of a greater political 
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consciousness—because if political consciousness is awakened amongst our 
women, remember, your children will not have much to worry about; (4) to advise 
and guide them in all such matters as mainly rest on them for the uplift of Muslim 
society. This Central Committee, I am glad to say, started its work seriously and 


earnestly. It has done a great deal of useful work.!9’ 


On other hand he discussed many other pointes in his presidential address, like the 
progress of Muslim League, issues of the future constitution, negotiation with the British 
Government, Hindu-Muslim situation and Autonomous national status. At day 3" in his 
concluded words he said, “The prestige of the League was in the hands of Mussalmans of 
the Punjab. I, therefore, congratulate the Punjab Muslims from the bottom of my heart. It 


gives me courage to serve you all.”!°8 


In the Lahore Resolution the name of “Pakistan” was not mentioned, but next 
morning Hindu press showed its negative response towards the Lahore Resolution. 
“...Hindu Press came out with the big headlines: ‘Pakistan Resolution Passed’, although 
the word was not used by anyone in the speeches nor in the body of Resolution.”!*? After 
Passing the Lahore Resolution, Jinnah properly adopted the task of separate state for the 
Muslims, Pakistan, and this Resolution later on became the base of Pakistan Movement 


and later on Jinnah adopted the concept of Two Nation Theory. '*° 
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But, in his presidential address of Lahore Resolution he mention some similarly 
things, which were later on called Two Nation Theory, like, “Islam and Hinduism are not 
religions in the strict sense of the word, but are in fact quit different and distinct social 
orders, and it is the dream the Hindu and the Muslims can ever evolve a common 


nationality, and this misconception of one Indian nation has gone far beyond the 


limits.”'4! 


The Congress Leadership not accepted the Lahore Resolution and criticized it. In 
1940, Congress much of waiting game hoping for British concessions. Despite after the 
Congress Ministries, Gandhi was not in favour of civil disobedience. Jawaharlal 
disappointed with the opportunistic conduct in the war and turned to write in the favour 


of United States, as a beacon of freedom and democracy. !*” 


The Congress was prepared for Satyagraha and non-cooperation with the British. 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal had no interest to be seen as taking advantage of the British peril. 
Some Congressmen were prepared to go further and extend director support to the war 


efforts if national government established in India.'*° 


These two nations existed in varying proportions in most of the villages of India. They were nations which 
had no boundaries; they overlapped. A Bengali Moslem and a Bengali Hindu living together, speaking the 
same language, and having much the same traditions and customs, belonged to different nations. All this 
was very difficult to grasp; it seemed a reversion to some medieval theory. What a nation is it is difficult to 
define. Possibly the essential characteristic of national consciousness is a sense of belonging together and 
of together facing the rest of mankind. How far that is present in India as a whole may be a debatable point. 
It may even be said that India developed in the past as a multi-national state and gradually acquired a 
national consciousness. But all these are theoretical abstractions which hardly concern us. To-day the most 
powerful states are multi-national, but at the same time developing a national consciousness, like the 
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But Linlithgow was thinking differently far from the Indian aspirations. In August 
1940, the government responded with the offer of representatives Indians in the toothless 
advisory of Viceroy. This offer immediately rejected by Jawaharlal and his fellows. The 
government decided not to wait the Congress reaction and decided to arrest Jawaharlal on 


30 October 1940.!*4 


After a trial Jawaharlal issued a statement, “it is the British Empire itself that is no 
trial before the bar of the World.”!*> He was sentenced four years in prison. This time the 
conditions of his detention were usually harsh especially, to send and receive mail.'*° The 
principal chores of his prison were cleaning, washing and gardening. In this term of 


prison he wrote his remarkable work, The Discovery of India'*’ in September, 1944.'48 


In December 1941, the War Cabinet in London authorised the release of all the 
imprisoned Congress men, despite the opposition of Churchill. But the argument of 
Churchill strengthen by his blinkered representatives in India and declared that the 


principles of the Atlantic Charter would not apply to India.'4? Japan marching towards 
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India, Singapore fell in February and Burma in March. Subhas fled from India and 


constituted ‘Indian National Army’ in mid-1941 to fight alongside with the Japanese.'~° 


Jawaharlal had no desire to see one more king in future and started to organize the 
Congress to resist the Japanese. Kai Kai-shek visited India to provide the council support 
to the government and then he urged the US President Roosevelt to persuade the British 
to change their policies in India.'!°' The impact of this influence came in the shape of 
‘Cripps Proposals’ and socialist Sir Stafford Cripps came in India with his assignment in 


early 1942. 


He offered the Dominion Status after the war and with the possibility of partition. 
At the outbreak of war in 1939, he visited India and met many politicians, he considered 
Jawaharlal a friend. Jinnah welcomed the Cripps Mission and Congress opposed it, 
because the British proposal appeared to concede the idea of partition.'** Congress called 
these offer as the post-dated cheque of a crashing bank and urged its rejection. 
Rajagopalachari was willing to accept the proposal and Maulana Azad insisted that the 
defence of India should be the responsibility. But Jawaharlal refused to compromise with 


Cripps.!* 


Cripps publically blamed the Indians and blamed Gandhi for his failure. On his 
misrepresentation of the fact, Jawaharlal never forgave him. Jawaharlal remained 
outspoken advocate of the Allied Forces. He even threaten the guerrilla war against the 
Japan if they invaded India. Basically he wanted to acquire the American support for the 
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Indian cause. He couldn’t succeed and Roosevelt declined to intervene. '!>* Gandhi argued, 
Jawaharlal’s pro-Allied position gave nothing to India. He gave an open message to the 
government, “leave India to God or anarchy.” “Depart, I say, let us have done with you. 


In the name of God, go!’””!*° 


On 7 August 1942, Congress at the Gandhi’s urging, adopted a resolution moved 
by Jawaharlal and seconded by Patel, calling upon the British to “Quit India”. Gandhi 
urged Indian to do or die.'*° After this resolution, within the 36 hours the Congress 
leaders were under arrest. Jawaharlal and his prominent colleagues were incarcerated 
Ahmadnagar Fort.'*’ Jawaharlal was a curious combination of the idealist intellectual and 
the man of action. On the way to jail, a crowd of people recognised Jawaharlal. The 
police tried to prevent them to approach Jawaharlal, they started lathi-charge on unarmed 
civilians. Jawaharlal leap out of the window of the train and remonstrate with police, 


officer in-charge apologized him for the incident.!** 


After the arrest of the senior leadership, Congress went in the hands of young and 
hot-headed people, which resorted to acts of sabotage and they hoisted the national flag 
on government buildings. After the arrest of Congress Leadership, no day passed without 
reports of clashes between the demonstrators and police. Every week left dozens of 


killings in the ruthless police actions. The ‘Quit India’ had become the drumbeat of the 
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national awakening.!*? There was no respite for Jawaharlal and he remained in his longest 


term of prison from 9 August 1942 to 15 June 1945,.'° 


He rejected many humiliating conditions imposed on him. He expressed, “I do not 
fancy being treated like a wild beast in a cage with occasional rope allowed so that I can 
move a few feet if I behave myself.”'©! He started to learn the Urdu poetry from Maulana 
Azad and whom his friendship deepened. Jawaharlal close friend for 35 years Syed 


Mahmoud released in 1944 by disowning the Congress resolution. !” 


The major development happened in the personal life of Jawaharlal, her daughter 
Indira’s love marriage with Feroze Gandhi in March 1942.'° But Jawaharlal could not 
bring himself to stand in the way of the couple. He accepted it with the heavy heart for 
the happiness of his daughter. But for the family it was very hard to accept the Parsi 
groom in the Hindu to Pundits. Jawaharlal issued a statement to the press in February 
1942 and declared it a personal affair, “on whomsoever my daughter’s choice would have 
fallen, I would have accepted it or been false to the principles I have held.”!* The 
marriage of her daughter conducted according to the Vedic Hindu rites. Jawaharlal was in 
prison when he became the maternal grandfather of Rajiv Gandhi, the first child of his 


daughter Indira, in August 1944,'° 
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The Congress leadership crisis helped the Muslim League and Jinnah 
strengthened his political position. Many prominent Muslim were the opponents of 
Pakistan idea like, Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan in Punjab and Allah Bux in Sindh, 
dissuaded, side-lined or died. Muslim League formed the governments with the votes of 
the British Members in the provinces where it had been defeated in the elections.'© It 
was the turn point in the reputation in the League which later on paid it in the next 


elections. 


The ‘Quit India’ move accomplished little but the Congress’s exclusion from the 
national affairs proved a great political blunder. With this move Congress left the field 
free for Jinnah and he emerged as an outstanding charismatic leader on the horizon of 
Indian politics. Even Gandhi, after his release on medical grounds in May 1944, held 
talks with Jinnah and it confirmed that he had become an alternative centre of power in 


the country.'©” 


On 15 June 1945, Jawaharlal and his colleague were release from the prison. !© 
The war was over but they had to fight for the freedom of their motherland. During the 
war British badly neglected India, especially, during the one of the worst famines in 
human history, the great Bengal famine of 1943. Churchill played a negative role in this 
famine and food was diverted from Bengal on his orders, which perished tens of 


thousands of Bengalis. 
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He replied the telegram of the Indian Government, why Gandhi had not died yet. 
Even Viceroy Linlithgow considered the British attitude to India “negligent hostel and 
contemptuous to a degree I had not anticipated.”!® Jawaharlal had disappointed with the 
attitude of the Indian Government and accused the members of Viceroy’s Executive 


Council corrupt. He was narrow escaped from the arrest again. 


After the victory of the Labour Party, the egregious Churchill was replaced by the 
Prime Minister Attlee. But this change did not bring any change in the relations between 
British and Congress.!’° Lord Wavell convened an All Parties Conference in Simla from 
late June 1945 and Jawaharlal not invited, who held no major post in Congress.!”! In the 
atmosphere of frustration and despair, British called elections in India at the end of 1945, 


with the same franchise arrangements as in 1937.!7” 


The Congress leadership was woefully unequipped to contest the elections and the 
best time of mass mobilization was lorn in their imprisonment. They went into the 
elections tired, dispirited and ill-organized.'’? Jinnah had flourished his party during the 
war. His party was well systematised with leadership and pelf, while the Congress was 
rusty from disuse. The fortune of 1937 Elections now significantly reversed in the favour 


of Muslim League and the charisma of Jinnah’s leadership prevailed over the Muslims. 
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Muslim League swept the Muslims reserved seats except NWFP, where Congress won 19 


Muslim seats to the League’s 17.!”4 


Unexpectedly, Muslim League stunned the Congress with its victory in Hindu- 
majority provinces like, Bombay and Madras. For Jawaharlal there was no longer any 
escape to accept the reality that Jinnah and his party could now legitimately claim a sole 
representative of the Indian Muslims. But he didn’t believe that this meant the partition of 
India and he thought it impractical.'”> Still he was living in oblivion and believed that 
after independence from the foreign rule, the Muslims would relinquish any thought of 


secession. 


He again miscalculated the facts and argued the Muslims “are only technical 
minority. They are vast in numbers and powerful in their ways, and it is patent that they 
cannot be coerced against their will....This communal question is essentially one of 
protection of vested interest, and religion has always been a useful stalking horse for this 
purpose.”!’° At the eleventh hour of the Hindu-Muslim problems Congress took not a 
serious measure to resolve it. Muslim League after a long struggle to power had become 
to unite the Muslim majority into one fold. Now for Jinnah, the separate Muslim state had 


really meant and his followers determined to create a new Medina. 


Both Hindu and the Muslims separately presenting tough time to the government 
and the British hold on India was slipping. Because the soldiers and policemen openly 


expressed their loyalties with the nationalist leaders. Later on it resulted in the Mutinies 
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in Air Force and British Indian Navy.'”’ Jawaharlal believed that the freedom could never 


come through an alliance with the foreigners and let alone the foreign fascists. 


In February 1946, Prime Minister Attlee announced the dispatch of a Cabinet 
Mission to India “to discuss with the leaders of Indian opinion the framing of an Indian 
Constitution.” Now the endgame had begun in India. Before the arrival of the mission, 
Jawaharlal visited Singapore and Burma to internationalise his interests, he met with the 
Burmese nationalist hero Aung San.!78 In March 1946, he reached at Singapore and 
welcomed with honours like a head of the state. Mountbatten received him personally and 
drove him directly to canteen of Indian soldiers. They received their national hero with 
honour and the men in uniform admired him greatly. Here first time Edwina Mountbatten 
met him and it was an unusual introduction. In the mind of Mountbatten, it was cleared 


that he was the India’s man of destiny.!” 


On 24 March 1946, the Cabinet Mission was reached in India under the command 
of Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of Trade. The other members were Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence, British Secretary of the State, and the A. V. Alexander, first Lord of 
the Admiralty.!*° The negotiations were started among the various interested parties like, 
Congress, Muslim League, Hindu Mahasabha, the loyalists, the Communists and the civil 


servants.!*! Wavell’s diaries revealed that the every politician in the negotiations proved 
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more dishonest than the next. The Congress blamed that he was hostile towards 


Congressmen and friendly towards Leaguers.'*? 


In April 1946, Maulana Azad announced his resignation from Congress’s 
Presidentship, after unprecedented six years, and handed over the leadership to 
Jawaharlal. Patel and Kripalani unanimously withdrawn their candidacies on the 
intervened of Gandhi.'*? On 9 May 1946, Kripalani announced the unopposed victory of 
Jawaharlal as the new president of Congress.'** Once again Gandhi played his vital role 


in his triumph at the most crucial time. 


It was very challenging for Jawaharlal to manage the Congress, from which he 
was cut off by imprisonment and not fully aware of the circumstances. He attended the 
Simla Conference and he could not realise that the Britain was exhausted, near to 
bankruptcy. Jawaharlal imagining still all-power advocacy and perpetuate its hegemony. 
But he was fully unaware that Muslim League had become the popular party among the 


Muslims.!*> 


On 9 May 1946, Simla Conference began and Jinnah was very civil with Jawaharlal, but 
he refused to shake hand with two Muslim Congressmen, Maulana Azad and Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan.!*° He emerged as the sole spokesman of the Indian Muslims and he gained 


the full confidence of his nation. Cabinet Mission proposed different plan for India, but 
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with weak centre, limited to defence, external affairs and communications. !*’ It provided 
the right of session after five years and League accepted the proposal, even though it 
meant giving up the idea of a partition or a separate state. Viceroy, without the formal 
acceptance of plan by Congress, invited the fourteen leading Indians to serve in the 


interim government. Prominent names from Congress and League on the list.!*° 


But Muslim League was not ready to accept a single Muslim from Congress. 
Congress replied that it accepted the plan, but could not agree to a system whose all 
Muslims members from Muslim League. Jinnah declared that he could not accept 
anything less than his demands. The Cabinet Mission left for London and this dispute 
remained unsolved. Both the parties primarily had accepted the Cabinet Mission’s 
proposed government and yet to be agreed upon.'®? Jawaharlal presided of the AICC 
meeting in Bombay and interpreted the Congress’s acceptance of the Cabinet Missions 
Plan as meaning that “we are not bound by a single thing except that we have decided to 


go into the Constituent Assembly.”!”° 


He repeated his stance in the press, “We are absolutely free to act.”!?! Jawaharlal 
claimed that he did not think the grouping of the provinces so important for League. In 


the reaction, incensed Jinnah reacted to withdraw from the acceptance of the Cabinet 
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Missions Plan.'”* Jawaharlal was widely blamed for his ruthlessness in provoking the end 


of the brief hope of Congress -Muslim League co-operation in interim government. 


On 29 July, 1946 Patel wrote to D. P. Mishra and expressed his feelings about 
Jawaharlal. He criticized Jawaharlal’s “act of emotional insanity... childlike innocence, 
which puts us all in great difficulties quite unexpectedly...feels lonely and he acts 
emotionally...he is impatient.”!?? Azad narrated in his memories that Nehru had been 
“carried away by his feelings...so impressed by theoretical consideration that he is apt to 
underestimate the realities of a situation.”!°* Maulana Azad had been willing to relinquish 
the claims of Muslim Congressmen to office in the interest of unity, but Congress was not 
ready to concede before Jinnah.'”° No doubt the behaviour of Jawaharlal spoiled the last 


chance to avoid the partition. 


On 8 August 1946, the Congress Working Committee, added some new faces in 
the Committee, especially, two youthful women. Jawaharlal declared that he accepted the 
Cabinet Mission Plan with its own interpretations on issues of detail.!°° But it was too 
late to bring Jinnah back into the game and he met with Jinnah at his home in Bombay to 
seek an agreement on the issue of interim government. Jinnah rejected his offer and 


remained obdurate to obtain Pakistan.!%” 
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Jinnah declared the 16 August 1946 as ‘Direct Action Day, to drive home this 
demand.!”® This protest turned into the looting and clashes, especially in Calcutta, which 
was resulted in the killings of 16000 people.'!”? After a week later Jawaharlal met with 
Lord Wavell and discussed the composition of an interim government for India, it was 
consist of five Hindus, five Muslims; a schedule cast member and three minority 
representatives. Wavell and Jawaharlal allowed Jinnah to nominate Muslim member from 


Muslim League.” 


On 2 September 1946, interim government named and Congress members sworn 
in, especially, Jawaharlal as the Vice-President of the Executive Council.”°! It was 
presided over by the Viceroy; he was assigned the portfolio of external and 
Commonwealth relations.”” In a broadcasting on 7 September, Jawaharlal declared that a 
culmination of a long struggle. “Too long have we been passive spectators of events, the 
playthings of others. The initiative comes to our people now and we shall make the 


history of our choice.”? 


Jawaharlal asserted his authority and he was restricting the Viceroy’s authority to 
deal directly with matters that belonged to the interim government. Congress blamed the 
League and its government in Bengal over the Calcutta killings.7°* On 22 August, 
Jawaharlal wrote to Wavell, “What is the good of our forming the Interim Government of 


India? If all that we can do is to watch helplessly and do nothing else when thousands of 
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people are being butchered?””°> Jawaharlal decided to visit the Muslim majority areas 


and League organized demonstration against him at which stones were flung on him.?”° 


In this situation, British pressure on Congress to negotiate with Jinnah in order to 
secure League’s entry into the interim government. Gandhi and Nehru voluntarily 
withdraw their right to nominate a Muslim member.” But after their talks, Jinnah once 
again insisted that the Congress recognised the league as the soul representatives of 
Indian Muslims. Jawaharlal refused saying that it would be tantamount to a betrayal with 
the nationalist Muslims in Congress.”° The Viceroy decided to negotiate with Jinnah and 


accepted his nominations of five Muslims as well as of a Schedule Cast member. 


On 15 October 1946, the League formally announced to join the interim 
government.””? The League’s members sworn on the 26 October and they made speeches 
in the favour of their utmost goal Pakistan.”!° After the interim government the violence 
was continued and finally, Jinnah declared on 14 November that the only solution of this 


problem was partition. On 15 November, the Muslim League Newspaper Dawn had a 


large headline on its front page: ‘Absolute Pakistan the only solution’. 7!! 


In December 1946, British convened talks in London to settle down the Hindu- 


Muslim problems. Jawaharlal responded that the British had learned nothing from the 
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failure of their policy of appeasement in Europe in the 1930s.7!* On 9 December, The 
Constituent Assembly met without the participation of League and avoid to take any 
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decisions that might alienate Jinna On 29 January 1947, the meeting of Muslim 


League Working Committee was held and passed a resolution asking the British to 


declare the Cabinet Mission plan had failed, and to resolve the Assembly.”!4 


The Congress demanded that League had rejected the Plan and should resign from 
Assembly. The British government announce that they would withdrawal from India no 
later than June 1948.7!> For the transfer of power Lord Wavell would be replaced by the 
former supreme commander of Asia, Lord Mountbatten.2!© On 24 March 1947, 
Mountbatten was sworn in as Viceroy.”!’ Muslim League denied working with the 
Congress in a united government of India. Jawaharlal tried to talk with Jinnah on new 
arrangements, which he hoped that he would fall short of an absolute Partition. But this 
hope was faded when in early March 1947, the riots were broke out in northern India.”!® 
Despite the refusal of Gandhi, both Patel and Jawaharlal agreed to partitioned Punjab and 
Bengal.””” The option of loose Indian Union including sovereign Pakistan would neither 


be acceptable to the league nor the rest of India. 


Lord Mountbatten was the person who rapidly ended the game altogether. He 


govern India by personality, and with both positive and negative. He was astonishingly 
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vain, alarmingly impatient, and easily swayed by personal likes and dislikes.””” Vicereine 
Edwina took the serious interest in Indian affairs. Her marriage with Mountbatten marked 
frequent infidelities and her affection for Jawaharlal played a vital role in decisions 
relating to Indian Independence. There is no question that Jawaharlal and Edwina indeed 
become close, and some circumstantial evidence that they may well have become closer 


at a later stage in their lives.7”! 


Jawaharlal also felt lonely after the death of his wife, Kamala, he enjoyed close 
relations with the number of women friends, but never contemplate marriage again. 
Jawaharlal’s biographer Frank Moraes write that Edwina “sensed that what Nehru most 
wanted and did not know how to achieve was to relax.”*”? She became able to get him to 
do at a time of great tension. Jawaharlal enjoyed the Edwina’s company and he had in his 


mind a dalliance with the Viceroy’s wife could be harmful.” 


In March 1947, Jawaharlal became able to convene the Asian Relations 
Conference in Delhi. It was attended by the officials, delegates and scholars of almost 
every class of Asian opinion. The observers sent by different countries like, US, USSR, 


Australia, New Zealand and Britain.?”+ 


Jawaharlal opened up the conference with these remarks, “standing on this 
watershed which divides two epochs of human history and endeavour, you can look back 


on our long past and look forward to the future that is taking shape before our eyes... For 
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too long we of Asia have been petitioners in western courts and chancelleries. That story 
must now belong to the past. We propose to stand on our own feet and to co-operate with 
all others who are prepared to co-operate with us.” He declared it, “the beginning of a 


new era in Asian history.”??° 


But India was under the shadows of civil war and on the eve of conference 
country facing the violence, and freedom struggle crumbled towards partition. Communal 
riots and killings were a daily routine, the deadlocked between Congress and League 


enhanced the communal problems.”° 


Mountbatten and his advisors drew up a “Plan Balkan” that would transfer the 
powers to the provinces and leaving them free to join a central government.””’ Jawaharlal 
kept in the dark when this plan was reviewed in London. On 10 May 1947, Mountbatten 
finally showed the text of Plan to Jawaharlal.”® On this occasion Mountbatten proved a 
blessing in disguise for Jawaharlal. He criticized the plan, because he believed that it 
would lead the country into the civil war, every political force in India would contend for 


power upon the departure of British.?”? 


His incoherent note of protest to Mountbatten killed the Plan.”° Jawaharlal had 
realised the danger of communal volcano which was near to erupt. He knew that it was 
the failure of his charismatic leadership to accept the defeat, provided by another 


charismatic leader, Jinnah. He decided to take some hard decisions and among all the 
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most important was the Partition of India.”*! Further, he accepted the proposal of 


Mountbatten on the referendum in N.W.F.P and Sylhet.?*” 


Under the situational factors, he was ready to accept the Dominion Status for 
India.”*? The Jawaharlal who agreed to Dominion Status was the same man who had 
moved the Independence resolution in Madras in 1927. In December 1946 he had 
proposed in the Constituent Assembly that India should be a sovereign democratic 
republic. Strangely, after six months letter, he was willing to accept Dominion Status for 
India within the British Commonwealth.”*4 His critics wondered whether Edwina played 
a part in bringing about the series of concessions. Apart from the criticism, his 
correspondence at that time showed a statesman in great charisma trying to do the best 


for his country, when all other options had failed.”°> 


When Jawaharlal failed to nullify the option of partition then he decided to play 
his last card, the Gandhi. He desired to meet the Mountbatten and suggested that India 
could be kept united if Jinnah were offered the leadership of the whole country. 
Jawaharlal and Patel rejected this proposal, and Mountbatten did not take it seriously. 
Jawaharlal believed that Jinnah was capable of setting the country ablaze and destroying 
all that Congress had done. He declared the division of India was preferable to its 


destruction. Further he added, “It is with no joy in my heart that I commend these 
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proposals... though I have no doubt in my mind that it is the right course.””°° On 3 June 
1947, Jawaharlal, Jinnah and Sikh leader Baldev Sing announced the news of their 
acceptance of partition. On 04 June, in a press conference Mountbatten announced that 


the partition of India would take place on 15 August 1947,737 


The Hindu-Muslim question was the historical crises among the renowned 
charismatic leaders of India, like, Jinnah, Gandhi and Jawaharlal. The all efforts of Jinnah 
to settle down the Hindu-Muslim question were rejected time and again. It was the 
leadership of Jinnah who reckoned the depth of this crises which later on became prime 
reason of the Partition of India. It is also true that Nehru was not ready to share the power 
with Jinnah, he preferred to the Partition. He was the person who decayed many great 
chances to negotiate and settle down the disputes with Jinnah. It is the failure of the 
Nehru’s political leadership, because he could not understand the intensity of the Hindu- 
Muslim question. Different approaches of leadership and political methodologies adopted 
by the Congress leadership, but the charismatic leadership of Jinnah remained 
undefeated. The charismatic leaders, Gandhi and Nehru, failed to achieve their tasks and 


goals orientation according to the aspirations of their followers. 
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Conclusion 


The comparative studies of leaders like Jinnah and Nehru enable us to have greater 
and better understandings of not only their leadership characteristics but also broaden our 
understanding of the contemporary political and social undercurrents which somehow shape 
their ideas, thoughts and actions. In the eyes of many, Jinnah and Nehru were charismatic 
leaders who dominated Indian politics and were responsible for partition of India and 
establishment of Pakistan in the colonial period. Therefore, it is a pertinent case study to 
understand their charismatic traits and qualities for deeper understanding of the freedom of 
India and creation of Pakistan. Therefore, effort in this comparative study an attempt has 
been made to explore, investigate and analyse the charismatic leadership of Jinnah and 
Jawaharlal. The underlying hypothesis of the study is that whether these two great leaders of 
modern South Asia tried to find out common grounds for the liberation of India and why 
they ended up to establishing separate independent countries of Pakistan and India. Attempt 
in this study was made to find satisfactory answer to the question despite having charismatic 
leadership qualities why Nehru failed to arrive at some sort of acceptable constitutional 
package for all communities in India to avoid division of India. Sadly, findings show that 
charismatic leadership of these both personalities was based on situational demand and 
factors which probably contributed to their separate entities and opposite directions, paths 


and destinations. 


Both leaders were anglophiles having trained at London’s Inns of Court and were more 
comfortable in English than their native languages. Both leaders were ‘proud, rigid’ and 


‘dangerously thin-skinned’. In 1947, during a top secret interview with Lord Mountbatten, 
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Jawaharlal opined about Jinnah, “He described him as one of the most extraordinary men in 
history.”' Each was surrounded by admirers and sycophants, and yet each was, in his own 
way, ‘painfully lonely’.” Jinnah carried only 140 pounds on his 6-foot frame and his hair, which 
had once been luxuriant enough to evoke comparisons to the actor Sir Gerald du Maurier? (1873- 
1934), had turned bone-white in later age.’ In this present study the relevant literature acquired 
from Max Weber’s classic typology of traditional, rational-legal, and charismatic leadership. 
No doubt, both these personalities are widely regarded as pride of their respective nations, 
India and Pakistan. After the partition of British India two states emerged on the map of the 
world with the great efforts of these two leaders. Jawaharlal was the first Prime Minister of 
India, while Jinnah held office as the first Governor General of Pakistan. Both had, as the most 
charismatic leaders, fought many years for Indian independence with different approaches and 


methods. 


During this fight, they developed their own narrative about what modernity meant to 
them and how a future for free India and Pakistan would look like. In their opinion, it would be 
based upon democratic, socialist principles with equal rights for everyone. Here Jinnah affirmed 
the ‘Islamic socialism’> in Pakistan and Jawaharlal was in favour of a secular India. Jinnah was 
always stood out as an enlightened leader for his followers and especially for his Muslim 


community. 
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On 11 August 1947, he addressed the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan as, “You are 
free; you are free to go to your temples, you are free to go to your mosques or to any other place 
of worship in this State of Pakistan. You may belong to any religion or caste or creed that has 


nothing to do with the business of the State.” 


In February 1948, during a broadcast addressed to the people of the USA, he said: 
“Pakistan is not going to be a theocratic state to be ruled by priests with a divine mission.” These 
words of confidence to a nation which was suffering countless problems gave an immense hope 
of survival and it was his charismatic leadership with his promising words which could give 


them hope of a bright future. 


On the midnight of 14-15 August 1947, Jawaharlal delivered his famous speech in the 
Indian Constituent Assembly and assured his nations, “This is no time for petty and destructive 
criticism, no time for ill will or blaming others. We have to build the noble mansion of free India 
where all her children may dwell.”’ In the light of these statements both leaders had gained the 
authority of charismatic leaders and which was the influential for their followers. Jawaharlal had 
emerged in India as “Chacha Nehru” (Uncle Nehru) as Gandhi had previously emerged as 
“Mahatma”. His attire and outlook was followed widely by Indian youth as a symbol of his 
charismatic personality. 

No doubt, after Gandhi he also emerged as a charismatic leader among the Hindus. It is a 
reality that Gandhi played a vital role in transforming Jawaharlal into a charismatic leader. In 


Congress behind the scenes Gandhi was the main source of power for Jawaharlal and every time 
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he played his role to elect him the president of Congress. At the time of partition Nehru emerged 
as greater charismatic leader as compare to Gandhi and he acquired the whole power in 
Congress. This resulted in the first charismatic leader Gandhi was replaced and crippled by 
Jawaharlal in the Indian politics. Even Jawaharlal avowed that Congress would not accept any 
agreement of Gandhi. M. Asaf Ali wrote in his jail diary in July 1944 and also in his memoirs. 
He divulged to Jawaharlal Nehru’s animosity towards Jinnah. Jawaharlal was not ready to 
accept Muslim League as a party and Jinnah as the leader of the Muslims; he preferred the 
partition of India and not ready to share powers with Jinnah. 

On 27 September 1931, he wrote to Gandhi about Jinnah, “How wonderful you are to 
argue and argue and yet again argue with this motley crowd. I wonder if any purgatory would be 
more dreadful for me than to carry on in this way. If I had to listen to my dear friend Jinnah 
talking the most unmitigated nonsense about his 14 points for any length of time, I would have to 
consider the desirability of retiring to the South Sea Islands, where there would be some hope of 
meeting with some people who were intelligent enough or ignorant enough not to talk of the 14 
points.”? 

Both leaders had the different political methods, style of leadership and political 
thoughts. Their style of leadership was recognised as the, “transformational leadership” which 
was based on providing inspiration and motivation to their followers. Their methods and struggle 
for their respective nations institutionalized the charisma in their leadership. A leader who has 
succeeded in institutionalizing charisma is one who has been able to transfer his visions and 


beliefs onto the institutions of society. 
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Bakshi rightly pronounced about the Gandhi, Nehru and Patel, played in Indian politics 
as, “the trio worked in cooperation with one and other. Any difference of opinion among them 
was resolved without any kind of rancour and the matter was over.”'? On 20 January 1948, 
Jawaharlal claimed, “Leave aside conspiring against Partition, if at this time Pakistan were to ask 
for a reunion, we shall definitely refuse it and resist any such move.”!! 

Jawaharlal was not successful in every illustration in institutionalizing his charisma. For 
example in forcing the Congress party to accept his selection of members for the Working 
Committee, he transformed the standard course of operations for that body, making it bend to his 
will rather than develop institutionalized processes of its own. But on the whole, Nehru struggled 
to strengthen the institutions of India till his death, 1964. 

As compared to Jawaharlal the difficulties and challenges faced by Jinnah were much 
gigantic. The immense difficulty in the way of his leadership was the organization of Muslims. 
This task was oriented with the reorganization of Muslim League and which brought fruit in the 
Elections of 1945-46. After this task orientation, “Jinnah emerged as the charismatic leader of 


Indian Muslims”.!* The charismatic personality and inspiring ideas of the national leaders have 
p y piring 


always helped in shaping and building the political activities of the society. 


Like other famous charismatic leaders he brought out his community from the grievances 
and organised them into a nation. Jinnah became successful in his mission because he offered a 
despaired people at a particularly distressful moment in their history, a charismatic leadership 


with an abiding faith in himself as well as the cause that he espoused. In his first phase as leader 
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he was hailed as “Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim Unity’!? and in final phase he was bestowed a 
tittle from his followers as “Qauid-i-Azam’’'*, which cynosure him as a charismatic leader of his 
followers. Weber described ‘rationality’ and ‘sobriety’ as core traits of authentic charismatic 


leadership. 


The eminence of personal charisma being institutionalized in the state or political party 
was equally important. Jinnah had to deliver in both tasks ‘institutionalised the Muslim League’ 
and newly independent State of Pakistan. The historical and socio-political context was the main 
factor in which Jinnah operated, and eventually emerged as the charismatic leader of the 
Muslims. Jinnah as the “Charismatic Leader’, who with a commitment of purpose, integrity, 
dedication and unflinching support from his followers, at the most critical juncture in the history 


of Indian Muslims offered the ‘formula of a separate state’ that led to the creation of Pakistan. 


It was the failure of Jawaharlal and his leadership that he could not comprehend the 
charisma of Jinnah. Even he denied to accepting him as the sole leader of the Muslims and he 
had to pay the price in the form of partition of India. Jawaharlal as compared to Jinnah was also 
failed to achieve his tasks, which he promised with his followers, like, Hindu-Muslim unity, 


secular state, socialist society, united India and communal harmony. 


The main force behind the partition of Punjab and Bengal was Jawaharlal, which later on 
resulted in the genocide of hundreds of thousands innocent people. Jinnah was ‘greatly 


disappointed’ with the behaviour of Jawaharlal and Congress. Referring to Nehru’s 
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attitude Jinnah once stated, “I make bold to say that in this assembly that you will never get your 


independence without bloodshed.” 


As per the conclusion of this research, Jinnah as compare to Jawaharlal was far more 
advance in his political methods, political vision, task management, goal orientation, 
constitutionalism and charisma. The lives of these two leaders bore some striking similarities 
like, western and law education, inspired from liberalism and socialism, in favour of Hindu- 


Muslim unity and struggled for the independence of India. 


Both were the British-trained lawyers who spent long time outside India. Both 
established political power through a political party: Jinnah via Muslim League and Jawaharlal 
through Congress. Jinnah and Jawaharlal had some same problems; their daughters loved men 
they did not approve of. Children of ambitious fathers, Indira and Dina, both carried their 
fathers’ hopes and lived with their mothers’ in pain. Both the charismatic personalities are 
associated with the charismatic institutionalization, rational dimensions of charisma and 


situational circumstances. 


But despite these similarities, Jinnah and Jawaharlal had some dissimilarities in life and 
opposite polarities in Indian politics. Jawaharlal was no doubt inspired by the western ideologies 
and thoughts. But he decided to quit the western attire and wear Khadi as the symbol of Indian 
Freedom Movement. As compare to him, Jinnah was westernized aristocrat, cold and austere, 
pragmatic and clever. His political methodologies never attracted Jawaharlal, because he was 
aggressive and interested in the aggressive political methods, which letter on introduced by his 


mentor Gandhi. 
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In early 1920, Jinnah and Gandhi came into the direct political clash over the course of 
the Indian nationalist movement, along with that of the powerful organization, Congress, 
Jawaharlal decided to side with Gandhi. Jinnah was in favour of constitutional reforms in India 
and he persuaded the Congress to abandon its militant opposition to the British colonialism. All 
efforts for Hindu-Muslim unity went in vain and in the beginning of the 1935, he dedicated his 
energies for the development of the Muslim community in India. Waging a strenuous campaign 


for the rights of the Muslims he warned them from the rule of Hindu dominated Congress Party. 


After the historic “Lahore Resolution, 23 March 1940” he unswervingly pursued the 
creation of Pakistan. Jawaharlal could never agree that the differences in religion alter the 
common nationality of all Indians. On this basis he was not ready to accept completely the 
existence of the Hindu-Muslim question in India. The Jinnah-Gandhi talks, 9-27 September, 
1944 were based around the debates about these Hindu-Muslim differences. Jinnah and 
Jawaharlal resorted to arguments and assumptions typifying their polarized feelings concerning 


the Hindu-Muslim question. 


Jinnah believed that the Congress stands for the Hindu Raj and he was leading the 
Muslims as their sole spokesman. He was an ardent campaigner about the settlement of 
‘communal problem’ before the Independence of India or else the Hindu Raj would subject 
Muslims to slavery. He was not ready to accept the myth of Indian unity and he opine in the 
Hindu-Muslim strife, which providing the excuse to the Colonial rule. Further he concluded that 
the Hindus and Muslims had turned irreconcilably antagonistic, so they could progress better as 
separate entities. It would be better for the Congress and it would lead to peace by ending the 
communal competition within India. 
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Jinnah had concluded that in Indian society government and religion could not be 
separated. He suggested that first Congress should accept the principle of partition and then other 
issues would be resolved. Jinnah believed that Congress and Gandhi could not understand the 
yearnings of Muslims. He further argued the Pakistan would be the desired homeland for the 
Muslims and it must be a totally independent, sovereign nation. Jinnah was not ready to accept 


that any non-Muslim could have any say in determining the future of the Indian Muslims. 


Definitely, at the commencement of his political career, Jinnah, not Jawaharlal, had 
looked like India’s man of destiny. Unlike Nehru, the Muslim leader had come from humble 
beginnings and his father had to face the bankruptcy in his trading business. These difficulties of 


his early years instilled in Jinnah a lifelong penuriousness. 


Jawaharlal as the president of the Congress had the differences of opinion with Jinnah. 
He always claimed that the Congress Party was a national body standing for the rights of all 
communities in India. He rejected the claim of Jinnah to represent all the Indian Muslims and he 
asserted that the Muslim League was only one among many Muslim political parties. He used to 


reply Jinnah in his correspondences that he spoke for the whole of India. 


Jawaharlal and Congress believed that the independence must be achieved first and then 
any domestic communal problems could be resolved. He argued that the Indian disunity against 
the Colonial rule had caused the present divisiveness. He blamed the policies of Jinnah and 
Muslim communalism was weakening nationalistic efforts of the Congress, thus prolonging the 
Colonial rule. He believed that the Muslims were merely converted Hindus, ‘convert not make a 


nation’ and partition would not materially convenience for the Muslims. He had fear in his mind, 
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which later on proved right, that the two communally based nations could go to war against each 


other. 


Further he differed with Jinnah that there was no historical precedent for a religious 
group to call itself a nation and a secular government had no concern with matters of faith. 
Jawaharlal was ready to discuss political differences between Hindus and the Muslims, but he 
was not ready to accept the partition of India. He argued the India was a home of all religious 
groups and any separation must had the approval of the all people in the affected areas. As 
compare to Jinnah, Jawaharlal was a naturalist conversationalist. He used to talk about ideas, 
personalities, world affairs and history. Jinnah, though, hated the small talks and Jawaharlal was 


stick to this business. 


Jinnah and Jawaharlal hardly talked to each other, they were not friends and it was an 
awkward relationship. Jinnah believed in the Islamic universalism and Jawaharlal believed in 
secular universalism. On the demand of a separate state for Muslims, Jawaharlal was the most 
intransigent foe of Jinnah. They had the clashes in meetings and conferences for a decade over 


the issues. 


Although they had recognized each other for thirty years, the disagreements between 
Nehru and Jinnah had become profoundly personal in the last decade of British rule. Nehru had 
written during the war, “Jinnah characterised an obvious example of the utter lack of the 
civilized mind,’”!®. Jinnah responded in the same vein and considered it as the younger man’s 


talk, and mocked him publicly as a “Peter Pan...who never learns or unlearns anything.”'” 
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He presented a tough opposition to Jinnah and disagreed on the very idea of basing the 
modern nation on faith. Jinnah was not ready for the ‘idea of serving as the younger man’s 
deputy’, nor would he allow Congress to include any Muslims, as representative of the Muslims, 
in their own quota of ministers. For his part, Nehru did not want the Leaguers in the government 


to question his authority or to slow the march to full independence from the Colonial rule. 


The changeover from empire to independence depended on the inclination of Nehru and Jinnah to 
make up their differences. The fate of 400 million Indians hung on the statesmanship and the leadership 
of these two men. Muslim League firebrands had designated the Nehru-led government in 
apocalyptic terms. They had reminded their followers of the recent fate of Jews under Hitler. 
“The British-Congress Axis is formed and the rape of the Muslim nation is to begin in a more 
ruthless and criminal manner than Hitler and Mussolini dared in Europe,” cautioned an editorial 
in Dawn, the newspaper Jinnah had initiated. If Muslims wanted to endure as a nation, they had 


to be organized to fight. 


The moment the British transferred power to Nehru and a Congress-dominated 
government, “that will be the signal for the Muslims—to do or die,” the editorial continued.!* 
Anti-Jinnah propaganda was also initiated in a horrible way and declared, “We cannot eliminate 
any method from consideration. Direct Action means action against the law.”!? It was part of this 
propaganda which poisoned the minds of Indian masses, especially the Hindus and symbolized 
the Muslims as traitor in their eyes. Another story regarding this propaganda was the anonymous 


leaflets appeared in several cities, showing a caricature of Jinnah brandishing a sword as he 
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warned unbelievers, “Your doom is not far and the general massacre will come!””° This kind of 
propaganda was totally baseless as how a minority community could threat a powerful majority? 


It was all done to prepare the minds of the Hindus and Sikhs for a communal or civil war. 


The nationalist poetess Sarojini Naidu, once the close friend of Jinnah and member of 
Congress, was against the policies of Gandhi and she once wrote him as ‘Micky Mouse’”!, for 
the way his ears struck out from his bald head. Reluctantly, Wavell had sworn in Nehru’s interim 
administration on 2 September, 1946 without the League’s participation. Naidu did not envy the 
viceroy the task of bringing Jinnah and Nehru to a meeting of minds. It was an operatic history. 
“Mrs. N. spoke of Jinnah rather as of Lucifer,’ Wavell recorded in his journal that night, “a 
fallen angel, one who had once promised to be a great leader of Indian freedom, but who had cast 


himself out of the Congress heaven.” 


The charismatic leadership of Jinnah and Jawaharlal had the ‘prophetic qualities’, 
integrity, compassion, commitment, loyalty with purpose and were able to conjure dedication 
among their followers. Both charismatic leaders had passionate appeal among his followers, who 
bond, listen and follow the leaders with dedication. These are extraordinary and rare qualities of 
Jinnah-Nehru, which helped them establish a charismatic bond between these two leaders and 
their follower, thus charisma is as much a function of personal attributes but also follower- 
judgment and bonding with the leader. Supernatural qualities, myths abound, followers 


allegiance and obedience to the charismatic leader progressively grows. 


20 Christopher Bayly and Tim Harper, Forgotten Wars: The End of Britain’s Asian Empire (London: Penguin, 2008) 
245. 
21 Makarand Paranjape ed. Sarojini Naidu: Selected Letters, 1890s to 1940s, ed. (New Delhi: Kali for Women, 
1996), 305. 
22 Penderel Moon ed. Wavell: The Viceroy’s Journal, (London: Oxford University Press, 1973) 349. 
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Jinnah alone advocated the demand of Pakistan and in his opposition were ‘Gandhi, 
Nehru, Patel, nationalist Muslims, Mahasaba, Hindu extremists and Congress. This gigantic 
opposition fully equipped with charismatic leaders and all types of political methods, failed to 
stop charismatic Jinnah in goal orientation for his followers, the creation of Pakistan. Both 
charismatic leaders had not only great effects and impacts on their followers but also on modern 
South Asian politics. Their respective countries, Pakistan and India, are still under the influence 


of their political thoughts, techniques and methods. 


In short, in South Asia both Jinnah and Nehru are widely regarded and remembered as 
greatest legends among the charismatic leaders. This comparative study has highlighted the 
political interactions of these two charismatic leaders, whose influence on their followers 
fascinates the generations. For this purpose their political lives and achievements have been 
observed, analysed through exploring and investigating the primary and secondary sources. The 
underlying hypothesis of the study is that these two great leaders of modern South Asia did 
find numerous common grounds for the liberation of India but Nehru failed to avoid the 
partition of India because he could not understand the situational factors. Despite having 
charismatic leadership qualities, Nehru failed fully to appreciate and execute the Cabinet 
Mission Plan, a reasonable constitutional package to avoid the creation of Pakistan as late as 
and to keep India united at least for ten years. Sadly, charismatic leadership of these both 
personalities mainly was based on situational demand and factors which probably shaped 
their thoughts, policies and actions. Jinnah wanted the creation of Pakistan as per the 
demand for Pakistan envisioned in the Lahore Resolution in 1940 whereas Nehru 


determined to keep India strong through the strong centre, some sort of unitary state. The 
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politics of 1940 had brought forth the extreme tide of two nation theory where Hindus and 
Muslims were at daggers drawn and Nehru neither could accept confederation as proposed 
in the Cabinet Mission Plan nor Jinnah could give up the demand for Pakistan, therefore, 
both sabotaged the Cabinet Mission Plan to achieve their goals. The study has 
decontextualized how and why charismatic political leadership of Jinnah and Nehru played a 
vital in the creation of Pakistan and independence of India. This study is significant as it has 
provided us better and greater picture about the freedom movement, actions, thoughts and 
policies of the two main leaders, Jinnah and Nehru. It has enhanced our understanding of the 
dynamics of Pakistan movement. Hopefully, this study has filled an important research gap in the 
colonial history and may open up a new arena for further study/studies based upon comparatives 
studies of great leaders such as Jinnah, Gandhi and Nehru etc. to have greater picture of the 


colonial history. 
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Appendices 


EXTRACT FROM A STATEMENT BY MR. JINNAH DATED 6TH 
DECEMBER 1945 


Jinnah’s call for Pakistan 


I wish His Majesty’s Government, who by now ought to be in full possession of the facts 
regarding the quintessence of the Indian problem, would apply their mind to the real issue. Sir 
Stafford Cripps made it clear in his statement after the breakdown of the Simla Conference on 
July 15th 1945, when he said there will be no agreement possible till the Pakistan issue is solved. 
When his Majesty’s Government and the Secretary of State for India, Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 
boldly and frankly come out and expedite a permanent settlement on the basis of Pakistan, which 
is the major issue and the only solution of India’s constitutional problem, the deadlock will 
resolve itself. I therefore earnestly commend to His Majesty’s Government to declare their 
resolute resignation to the establishment of Pakistan in India. Muslim India will never accept any 
method of framing the Constitution of India by means of one Constitution-making body for all 
India, in which the Mussulmans will be in a hopeless minority and the conclusions are foregone 
in such an assembly. Nor will they agree to any united India Constitution, federal or otherwise, 
with one Centre, in which, again, they will be in a hopeless minority, and will be at the mercy of 
the perennial Hindu majority domination. Further, any attempt to set up a Provisional 
Government at the Centre, which would in any way prejudice or militate against the Pakistan 
demand, will not be acceptable to us, as the thin end of the wedge, as it is sought by Hindu India 
under the term of the Provisional “National” Government of India. 


If the Labour Government wishes to prove its bonafides to give freedom to the peoples of this 
sub-continent, they must face realities and facts as they are. First, the Hindus and the 
Mussulmans are two major nations living in this sub-continent, and there are Muslim Provinces 
and Hindu Provinces, and it is high time that the British Government applied their mind 
definitely to the division of India and the establishment of Pakistan and Hindustan, which means 
freedom for both, whereas an united India means slavery for Mussulmans and complete 
domination of the imperialistic caste Hinduraj throughout this sub-continent, and this is what the 
Hindu Congress seeks to attain by constant threats to all and sundry, and this is what we are 
determined to resist with all that lies in our power.”° 


3 Extract from a speech delivered by Muhammad Jinnah, 6th December 1945. The National Archives, United 
Kingdom. (CAB 127/136). 
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MOVE TO PARTITION PUNJAB AND BENGAL 


Text of Mr. Jinnah’s Statement 
New Delhi, 4th May, 1947 


Following is the text of Mr. Jinnah’s statement opposing partition of the Punjab and Bengal: 


I find from press reports that Congress has now started by emphasising that in the event of 
Pakistan and Hindustan being established, the Punjab will be partitioned, and the Hindu 
Mahasabha has started vigorous propaganda that Bengal should be partitioned. 


I should like to point out that there is a great deal of confusion created on purpose. The question 
of a division of India, as proposed by the Muslim League, is based on the fundamental fact that 
there are two nations- Hindus and Muslims- and the underlying principle is that we want a 
national home and a national state in our homelands which are predominately Muslim and 
compromise the six units of the Punjab, the N.W.F.P., Sind, Baluchistan, Bengal and Assam. 
This will give the Hindus their national home and a national state of Hindustan, which means 
three-fourths of British India. 


Now the question of partitioning Bengal and the Punjab is raised, not with a ‘bona fide’ object, 
as a sinister move actuated by spite and bitterness, as they feel that India is going to be divided, 
firstly to create more difficulties in the way for the British Government and the Viceroy and 
secondly to unnerve the Muslims by opening and repeatedly emphasising that the Muslims will 
get a truncated or mutilated moth-eaten Pakistan. This clamour is not based on any sound 
principle, except that the Hindu minorities in the Punjab and Bengal wish to cut up these 
provinces and cut up their own people into two in these Provinces. The Hindus have their 
homelands, as I have said, consisting of six vast Provinces. Merely because a proportion of the 
minorities in the Pakistan Provinces have taken up this attitude with the British Government 
should not countenance it, because the result of that will be logically that all other Provinces will 
have to be cut up in similar way, which will be dangerous, as to embark on this line will lead to a 
breaking up of various Provinces and create a far more dangerous situation in the future than at 
present. If such a process were to be adopted it will strike at the root of the administrative, 
economic and political life of the Provinces which have for nearly a century developed and built 
up on that basis and have grown as functioning under present constitution as autonomous 
provinces. 


It is obvious that if the Hindu minorities in Pakistan wish to emigrate and go to their homelands 
of Hindustan they will be at liberty to do so and ‘vice versa’ and those Muslims who wish to 
emigrate from Hindustan can do so and go to Pakistan; and sooner or later an exchange of 
population will have to take place and Constituent Assemblies of Pakistan and Hindustan can 
take up the matter and subsequently the respective Governments in Pakistan and Hindustan can 
effectively carry out an exchange of population wherever it may be necessary and feasible. 
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“Complete Division of India” 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of the Constituent Assembly, in press interview on April 30th, 
declared that if there was to be a division of India, and Mr. Jinnah insisted on it, it should be as 
complete and thorough as possible, including the division of the Punjab and Bengal, so that there 
might not be left any room for contention or conflict. “If that requires division of defence forces, 
that should also be brought about, and the sooner the better’. Neither Congress nor the Hindus or 
Sikhs, said Dr. Rajendra Prasad, ever wanted the division of India. It was the Muslim League and 
Mr. Jinnah who had been insisting on it. 


Recalling the Muslim League’s Lahore resolution on the division of India, which demanded the 
demarcation of contiguous units with the necessary territorial adjustments and the creation of 
independent states out of zones where Muslims were numerically in the majority, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad says the division of the Punjab and Bengal was in terms of that resolution. According to 
that resolution, the League cannot demand any areas to be included into Muslim zones which are 
not contiguous and in which Muslims are not numerically in a majority. “If areas of the Punjab 
and Bengal where Muslims are not in a majority demand fulfilment of the League’s resolution, 
how does it lie in the mouth of Mr. Jinnah to accuse them and abuse them. He cannot have it 
both ways.” If division was insisted on, it could only be on a basis which suited both parties and 
not him alone. 


Referring to Mr. Jinnah’s remark that partition of the Punjab and Bengal would disrupt the life of 
the Provinces, Dr Rajendra Peasad said: “He forgets he is responsible for disrupting these and 
many more valuable ties which have been forged in the course of centuries, by seeking to divide 
India.”4 


24 Speech by Muhammad Ali Jinnah on the partition of Bengal and the Punjab, 4th May 1947. The National 
Archives, United Kingdom. (FO 371/63533). 
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US Reaction on UK Withdraw *» 





>5 Round up of American press reaction to Britain’s decision to leave India, 28 February 1947. The National 
Archives, United Kingdom. (FO 371/63529) 
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Jinnah to Stafford Cripps *° 





26 Letter from Muhammad Jinnah to Sir Stafford Cripps, 9th February 1946. The National Archives, United 
Kingdom. (CAB 127/136) 
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Secret 


21 May 1947 
House of Commons 
London S.W.1 


My dear Prime Minister, 
I have now had the opportunity of consulting my colleagues upon the terms of a possible 


settlement in India which you and the Viceroy put before us last night. As a result I am in a 
position to assure you that if those terms are made good, so that there is an effective acceptance 
of Dominion status for the several parts of a divided India, the Conservative Party will agree to 
facilitate the passage this session of the legislation necessary to confer Dominion status upon 


such several parts of India. 


Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 


Winston Churchill 


27 Handwritten letter from Conservative leader Winston Churchill to Prime Minister Clement Attlee agreeing to 
support Indian independence. The National Archives, United Kingdom. (PREM 8/565). 
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Glossary 


Achutistan, land of the untouchables. 

Ahimsa, non-violence. 

Akhand Hindustan, undivided India. 

Allah-O-Akbar, God is great. 

Bharat Mata, Mother India. 

Bharat Mata-ki-jai, victory to Mother India. 

Bharat Milap, Rama's reunion with his brother Bharat. 
Dar-ul-harb, land of the non-believers, i.e., of non-Muslims. 
Das, servant. 

Dewan, prime minister. 

Durbar, ruler's court. 

Eid, a day of Muslim festival. 

Fakir, a Muslim ascetic. 

Fatwa, a decree of Muslim divines. 

Ghee, clarified butter. 

Goraksha, cow protection. 

Granth Saheb, the sacred book of the Sikhs. 

Guru or gurudev, a preceptor; a spiritual guide. 
Gurudwara, a Sikh temple. 

Hakim, a doctor practicing the Muslim system of medicine. 
Himsa, violence. 

Hindustan Hamara, our India; refrain of a national song. 
Holi, Hindu spring festival. 

Inquilab Zindabad, Long live revolution. 

Ishwar, Creator; Supreme Personal God. 

Jai, victory. 

Jatiya Sarkar, national government, parallel government. 
Jawahar, jewel. 

Khilafat, suzerainty of Caliph. 

Khuda, God. / 

Khudai Khidmatgar, Servant of God, Red Shirt volunteer. 
Lathi, stick. 

Lokamanya, respected by the people. 

Lota, a small metal water-pot. 

Lungi, a waist-cloth. 

Ma-bap, parent; parental. 

Mahajan, merchant; banker. 

Mahar, untouchable caste. 

Maharaja, king; ruler. 

Mandal, conference; association. 

Matrubhasha, mother tongue. 

Maulana, a Muslim divine. 
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Maulvi, a Muslim priest. 

Namaskar, salute. 

Namaz, Muslim prayer. 

Nawabzada, son of a Nawab. 

Nayee Talim, New Education or Basic Education. 

Netaji, leader. 

Pak, pure. 

Pandit, a learned Hindu teacher; a prefix to certain Brahmin family names, e.g., Pandit Nehru. 
Quaid-i-Azam, great leader. 

Raj, rule. 

Raja Saheb, king; titular head. 

Raja, king. 

Rajakiya, political. 

Ram Raj, kingdom of Rama; beneficent rule. 

Ramzan, a sacred Muslim month during which fast is observed. 
Rashtrabhasha, national language. 

Sabha, assembly; conference. 

Sanatana Dharma, orthodox Hinduism. 

Sanatani, sanatanist, orthodox Hindu. 

Sangathan, organization. 

Sangh, organization. 

Sanyasi, one who has renounced the worldly life; a recluse. 
Sardar, nobleman; an honorific term, e.g., Sardar Patel. 

Sari, a long piece of cloth worn as outer garment by Indian women. 
Sarkar, government; authority. 

Satva, goodness or purity. 

Satya, truth. 

Satyagraha, “a force which is born of truth and love or non-violence” tenacious clinging to truth; 
civil or non-violent resistance. 

Swaraj, self-government; self-rule. 

Swarajist, member of the Swaraj Party; one who demands Swaraj. 
Topi, a cap. 

Udyog bhawan, industries center. 

Ulema, muslim divines. 

Vakil, pleader. 

Varna, caste. 

Yajna, religious sacrifice. 

Yamaraja, God of death. 

Yavana, barbarian; a foreigner. 

Zamindar, landlord. 
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